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PRE PACE: 


THE publication of Sermons needs always an apology. 
Sermons are written, and given, for a momentary 
_ purpose, without any intention that they should 
assume, in print, a permanent existence, or be de- 
tached from the occasion and the congregation for 
which they were originally designed. Why, then, 
give them this unintended permanence, this unforeseen 
detachment? Why address the reading public as 
if it were a gathered congregation? Why throw 
loosely abroad what was delivered within the shelter 
of a Church? That which was appropriate under the 
one set of circumstances is hardly likely to be appro- 
priate in the other. 
This is true; and, yet, I would attempt a defence. 
We, clergy, suffer under difficulties in this matter. 
We cannot lie quiet, while we slowly accumulate 
the materials for a book. We, of necessity, find 
ourselves preaching: and, naturally, we speak of what 
is uppermost in our minds; and so we tell our secrets; 
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to be following out certain directions of theological 
thought, then, just as the molehills tell the lines of 
the burrowing mole, so we throw out, in sermons, the 
manifest tokens of our path. Those, therefore, of us, 
to whom it is, in any small way, given of God to 
write a book, practically write it in bits. We cannot 
store our material: such thinking as is possible to 
us manifests itself, step by step, under the pressure 
of immediate demands. 

What, then, are we to do, when we see that it might 
be right for us to believe that our work would not 
be quite useless or unhelpful to others than those 
who heard us speak? Are we to recast it all? A 
good deal might be said for this; and yet, it would 
be to us ourselves an irksome and unhealthy task. 
It is one thing to delay production: it is quite another 
tc reproduce and refashion what has once already taken 
form and shape. Again, we have moved on: we are 
occupied with other conditions of the problem: we can- 
not easily revive the old ardour with which we expressed 
our first intuition of this or that aspect of things. The 
result, therefore, of re-writing our own productions would 
be an inevitable deadening of all the work: we should 
re-write them, wearied and bored ; for though, perhaps, 
the public will not believe it, very few of us are fond 
enough, or proud enough, of our own handiwork, to be 
able to enjoy the process of remaking it. We should 
be heartily sick of it before we had done; and if it 
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was written wearily, it would be read wearily. It 
might gain, in arrangement, in unity, in completeness : 
it would lose in everything else. . 

I therefore venture to put out these sermons, just 
as they were delivered: only, I would say, that they 
are printed for the purpose with which books are 
written, rather than for that with which sermons 
are preached. They are offered, not as hortative 
addresses, so much as for the sake of laying before 
the minds of many who now find themselves astray, 
or in peril, amid the tangle of life, some such inter- 
pretation of the natural and spiritual worlds in 
which we move, as may possibly assist them in 
detecting their coherence with the truth, as it is 
in Christ Jesus. It is presumptuous to use such high 
words about an interpretation so partial, and frag- 
mentary, and slight, as is given in this book: it does 
but attempt to suggest how strongly and how master- 
fully the faith which was held by St. Athanasius, 
the faith in Christ of St. Paul and of St. John, would, 
if known as they knew it, lay hold of the wealth of 
modern science, and of the secrets of modern culture, 
and of the desires and the necessities of modern spirit. 
We have lost much of that rich splendour, that large- 
hearted fulness of power, which characterizes the great 
Greek masters of theology. We have suffered our 
faith for so long to accept the pinched and narrow 
limits of a most unapostolic divinity, that we can hardly 
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persuade people to recall how wide was the sweep 
of Christian thought in the first centuries, how largely 
it dealt with these deep problems of spiritual existence 
and development, which now once more impress upon 
us the seriousness of the issues amid which our souls 
are travelling. We have let people forget all that our 
Creed has to say about the unity of all creation, or 
about the evolution of history, or about the univer- 
sality of the Divine action through the Word. We 
have lost the power of wielding the mighty language 
with which Athanasius expands the significance of 
Creation and Regeneration, of Incarnation and Sacrifice, 
and Redemption, and Salvation, and Glory. 

It is needless to say that this little book does not 
pretend to attempt the task here suggested. But it 
may, possibly, just serve to remind some, who could 
undertake it more worthily, that such a task ought to 
be done: or it may happen, by good grace, to relieve a 
little the difficulties that haunt many souls, by hinting 
to them the possibility that Christianity holds in its 
heart solutions that they have disregarded, and which 
it would be well worth while for them to consider and 
examine. It may just help to recall with what vivid 
reality the faith of Christ could speak, if we only would 
let it, to the actual needs of the day and of the hour; 
and with how close a touch, with how clear a mastery, 
- it could show itself at home in a world that we fancied 
so strange to its spirit, and so remote from its words 
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and its habits. If here and there it could make this 
credible to some who now suffer and are distressed 
through the traditions that have cramped the large 
significance of the Catholic creed, then all will be well 
with it; it will have done such work as was possible 
for it. 
The Sermons, though detached, follow a certain 

sequence. The first three, which were preached before 
the University of Oxford, attempt to suggest some of | 
the conditions under which the intellectual approaches 
to a creed must be made. The two following touch on 
the moral needs and efforts which are presupposed by 
the coming of Christ; and the next four attempt to 
interpret the nature of the response made to these 
moral necessities by the Sacrifice of the Cross. After 
this follow four sermons on the spiritual temper which 
is essential to any realization of the faith the seeing 
eye, the awakened spirit, the upward look, the instinc- 
tive kinship. I then make an effort to exhibit and 
justify, in some slight measure, one or two of the central 
dogmas of the Creed,—e.g., the Trinity, the Incarnation : 
and after these sermons follow three attempts to show 
some aspects of the office and work of the Christian 
- society at large, and of its responsibilities in face of the 
civil and social facts of the time. The last two sermons 
touch on the nature of the soul’s advance in faith, and 
on its outlook to a better land. 

The rough sequence here indicated does not pretend 
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to give to the book the integrity and fulness of a 
complete treatise. It does but thread loosely together 
a few fragmentary suggestions, which may possibly 
make the growth of faith easier to some who now 
find their free movements hampered by masses of 
facts, which they know not how to array into harmony 
with the life which the spirit desires. Such might 
feel themselves released from the bondage of fear, and 
might go forward with a gladder confidence, if they 
could once put their inward belief into an intelligible 
relation to the world of outer fact. Even a mere 
glimpse into the possibilities of such a consistency, 
within and without, is a relief to the hindering pressure, 
and carries with it good cheer. But it must not be 
supposed for one moment that any such glimpses or 
suggestions will be sufficient to make faith exist in 
those who, as yet, have it not. Faith is not made by 
argument. It seeks, indeed, for rational solution of life’s 
mysteries ; it grows through gaining hold of them; but 
its origin, its creation, is not in these. “The depth 
said, It is not’in me.” Not from things without, but 
from the heart within, cometh wisdom: there, in the 
inner places of the soul, in the secret will with which 
a man fears the Lord, and departs from evil, is the true 
place of spiritual understanding. Intellectual solutions 
can only be of value to those whose whole being already 
hungers after righteousness, and loathes sin, and wills 
to do the will of God, and abides loyally in such truth 
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as has been made open to it, and seeks, with earnest, 
prayerful zeal, deliverance from an unworthy slavery 
in which it knows the good and does the evil. It is 
Christ, not reason, that makes the believer free: and 
it is the Spirit of God alone Who knoweth the deep 
things of God. Faith, then, is not created by reason, — 
but “cometh of God” only. But, since the Christ in 
Whom we are made free is the Word of God, therefore, 
all the working of reason is prophetic of Him Who 
should come: and, by His coming, it is made perfect in 
Him Who is the Power and Wisdom of God. Here, 
then, is at once the limitation, and also the justification, 
of all our efforts to exhibit the intelligibility of our 
creed. 

Deus, vera et summa Vita, Qui inveniri Te facis, et 
pulsanti aperis; Quem nemo querit, nisi admonitus : 
nemo invenit, nisi purgatus; Quem nosse, vivere est: 
Te labiis et corde laudo, benedico, adoro. 





PREPACH TO SECOND EDITION. 


I ATTEMPTED in my former Preface an apology for the 
publication of Sermons. I find myself driven, by much 
criticism, to apologize for my apology. It shall be in 
as few words of explanation as possible. 

I had spoken of the irksome labour of re-writing that 
which had already been delivered from the pulpit, and 
in so speaking, I have appeared to be under-estimating 
the value of painstaking and rigorous workmanship. 
That was, if I may venture to say so, as far as possible 
from my intention. Work—good, careful, incessant, 
laborious work—this, surely, is precious beyond all 
price. 

But it is one thing to hold back a piece of work until 
all possible labour and polish have been bestowed upon 
it; it is another thing to have to repeat a work already 
produced—to have to throw it out of one form into 
another. My plea is that we preachers cannot hold 
back our thoughts in peace until we have given them 
all the slow pains and watchful postponement that 
perfect work requires. We cannot keep silence until 
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we are thoroughly prepared at all points. We must 
still be speaking as we work: and the question for us 
is, not how long we will spend labour upon our work, 
but whether we are to re-write that which already has 
gone from us. This is where the possibility of irksome- 
ness enters. 

And more than this, The spoken word seems to 
necessitate a certain rapidity of production. Unless it 
is prepared with some pressure of speed and effusion, it 
is too cold for speech, it is apt to lose spontaneity. It 
is against the grain of a preacher to write a sermon long 
before the occasion of delivering it. It needs to be 
written in immediate contact with the condition of its 
delivery—in direct view of the circumstances to be dealt 
with, of the surroundings, of the character of the probable 
congregation. Some speed is essential to its freshness, to 
its fire. Otherwise it becomes an essay, not a sermon ; 
it passes out of the conditions of oratory—or, at least, 
is only possible in a University pulpit, and then, is 
usually criticised as “ Academic.” All this will often 
deprive a sermon of the chance of that perfect workman- 
ship which would be essential in a calmer writing. It 
cannot endure more labour than is consistent with a 
certain free rapidity of production, 

No doubt, to say this is to make Sermons incapable, 
except in the very rarest instances, of the highest literary 
excellence. I cannot deny it, it seems to me perfectly 
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true; and I therefore should greatly doubt whether it 
would ever be wholly right to put any intellectual work 
that demanded very laborious and excellent finish 
into the form of Sermons, except under the authority of 
such rare and exceptional gifts as carried us beyond all 
critical canons and made all apology needless. In the 
absence of such authority, sermons that deal with intri- 
cate subjects will always need excusing; and it was 
because of this need that I ventured to apologize for 
work that took, as I cannot but think, a form inadequate 
to its complete task, and yet a form most difficult 
to avoid. That apology I now beg to repeat, with an 
increased sense of its needfulness and of its urgency.. 
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SERMON 


LOGIC, AND LIFE. 
“The Word twas with Gov.”—Sr. Joun i. 1. 


ONE main lesson that all of us are steadily learning 
from many teachers, and with varying effect, is the 
reality, and universality, of movement. That fixed and 
solid framework of things which men called Nature, 
and in which they seemed to see the very image of rigid 
_ and unchanging law, the shadow of God’s own Per- 
manence, of His constant and enduring Immutability, 
has been broken up under the keen insight of the new 
criticism. It has felt the sway and swing of motion: 
the activities of a living process have been seen to 
shoot along all the inner passages of its huge bulk: it 
has become in our eyes no fixed embodiment of law, 
but a moving, growing, changing mass, building itself up 
by slow and laborious pressure, by endless transforma- 
tion : fits very rocks, the type of all solid immobility, 
have been watched at their growth, have been detected 
in their silent oe the whole round world has 
been set moving; it has been in motion from the first, 
and still its movements proceed; from hour to hour 
it ceases to be what once it was, it passes on towards 
new arrangements and novel combinations. 

Nor is it otherwise with that other world in which 
A 
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man loved to find the reflex of eternal Fixity. The 
world of spirit, of reason, of intuition, offers us no more, 
apparently, the picture of a Median kingdom, ordered. 
from end to end, whose laws and institutions never 
know the weakness of change. Our eye no longer falls 
upon a table of unalterable commandments, set up in 
the thoughts of savage and civilized alike, pre-supposi- 
tions, decrees, assumptions, to which all rational beings 
instinctively conform. Here, too, the light of criticism 
detects movement at work within all that seems most 
fixed: it exhibits growth and change in operation upon 
the mind itself, forming its first intuitions, building up 
its premisses, shaping its gradual action. More than 
this, the very emotions themselves,—the primary efforts 
of sensation at the root of all our being,—have known 
the slow process of formation and transformation. Man 
does not feel as once he felt, any more than he thinks 
as once he thought. 

It may, indeed, well be doubted whether the detection 
of movement in all worlds can conceivably represent the 
final or absolute aspect of things ; but it at least carries 
us a long way ; it is obviously true over an immense 
field of fact. And I have ventured therefore to recall, 
without discussion, its larger significance before noticing 
its results in one peculiar direction. 

All things, then, are undergoing a process of shift or 
change,—that is anyhow what we learn: within as well 
as without, a deep and silent movement is everywhere 
at work, altering, transposing, correcting, enlarging. 
We hardly feel it, or hear, except that now and again 
there is a sudden and awful shake, as some ponderous 
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mass heaves or tumbles: for a moment we stop, and 
strain our ears to listen to its hollow thunder, its dim 
reverberation; but that is all: only that soon, upon the 
surface of life, results appear that were not there before: 
we are startled to encounter strange evidences of those 
deep, unknown convulsions: something has occurred, we 
see, that alters the face of things : we note down a change. 

Now, one such change we can certainly all observe 
in the nature of modern argument. Men nowadays 
dislike deduction ; they distrust all positive reasoning : 
they are not overcome by logical proof: and naturally. 
For it was one thing to argue, when reason was regarded 
as possessed of a scheme of abiding and irresistible rules, 
without which it could not act, and with which it 
advanced to new ground, by a certain process of its own, 
a process over which it possessed entire control, which 
it dominated from end to end, and by which it reached 
results which its own innate criticism could ascertain, 
test, overhaul, ratify : it was one thing for men to meet 
each other in the tournament of Dialectic, when each 
was supposed to possess the same identical weapon as 
any other, the same reasoning faculty, in the same 
condition of use, obeying the same stipulations, wielded 
with perfectly equal facility. But argument becomes 
quite another thing, when the means of: argument is not 
so much a tool as an organ, a function, the constitution 
of which is no necessary and unalterable scheme, with 
certain uses and characteristics of its own, from all 
eternity; but rather a living formation, moulded by 
long and slow efforts, determined, more or less, by 
experience and habit, susceptible of a thousand in- 
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fluences from external conditions, itself a living, fluid, 
moving substance, capable of infinite variety, changing — 
as the years change, possessed, it may be, of a peculiar 
unity and identity of type which it preserves throughout 
all its changes, but still, for all that, capable of a 
thousand different degrees of development, so that its 
action in one man may differ indefinitely from its action 
in another, its force and effectiveness depending always 
on the stage of development obtained. This is reason, 
this the mind, as many men now fancy it: and if so, 
they naturally and instinctively recoil from the claims 
of an infallible and universal logic, to the convincing 
necessities of which all must bow. Such logic may but 
represent the momentary structure that your mind has 
- taken at this particular stage of human history: it has 
force to you to-day: but once it would have been a 
sheer impossibility, and to-morrow will already have 
affected its validity, and have begun to turn it into idle 
antiquarianism. 

Such a point of view has limitation, which I will not 
now discuss. But, at any rate, while taking it, we do 
not much heed, or need, the force of final and positive 
arguments. These pass us by: they sound thin and 
unreal; we do not know what to make of them: 
they may seem as convincing, as unanswerable, as 
ever, but we do not somehow care to take the trouble 
to answer them: we do not believe in them; a syl- 
logism, a dilemma, all the old apparatus, is accepted 
with respectful attention, but it does not persuade, 
it does not really move or influence; it has lost 
its compelling force. More especially is this true 
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in the highest and fullest subjects. In politics it has 
long been proverbial. We learned there long ago that 
constitutions were not made, but grew; that there was 
no rigorous and imperative logical standard; that 
systems depended on the temper of the people, on the 
assumptions which were natural to the genius of one 
nation, but which, in another, you would look for in 
vain; that there was no forcing things down men’s 
throats, no possibility of moving the masses by sheer, 
unalloyed reason, no security that an argument which 
availed with one class would equally affect another, or 
that an appeal to this or that motive could be counted 
upon as a constant quantity over all time and in all 
places. And Science, now, by its emphasis on experience, 
trains men to a like indifference to the force of abstract 
argument ; indeed, it itself is almost as indifferent as 
common sense to the necessities of logical consistency. 
It is perfectly content, in most cases, to fall in with a 
philosophy which denies the validity of all those palmary 
hypotheses on which Science itself depends: yet it can 
only be sheer indifference to logic which makes it put 
up with a bedfellow so uncongenial and treacherous. In 
reality, what does it matter to Science if its assumption 
of permanent Causality be, according to its own chosen 
logic, unproven, unverified, absurd ? It still goes on its 
way with robust assurance ; for, at the bottom of its 
heart, it knows that it can dispense with an appeal to 
deductive consistency, so long as it has that far more 
convincing ally on its side, the alliance of its own 
inherent belief in itself—a belief warranted by the as- 
sent of all reasonable men to whom its assumptions have 
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become the natural and undeniable facts, that Science 
assumes them to be. Not for a moment do we, or any 
one else who has once realised the scientific aspect of 
the world, doubt its reality, its trustworthiness, its sure-: 
ness of foot. Whither it carries us, we follow: we may 
dispute its entire universality: we may believe that we 
see its limits: but, while we are on its ground, while we 
are moving within its dominion, we, if we have once 
understood its appeal, are sure to accept its arguments, 
and proofs, and conclusions; we feel it foolish to deny 
them : we should be attempting to fly from our own minds 
if we tried to avoid their persuasive force,—a force that 
retains its vigour undulled and undiminished in spite of 
the most obvious weakness of its speculative ground- 
work. I do not intend to imply that Science has no 
rational consistency, but only to notice this, that it can 
audaciously refuse the assistance of any logical certainty, 
without apparently loosening at all the binding power of 
its appeal, so sure is it of men’s spontaneous assent. 

And, if this attitude of mind is already recognised in 
Politics and in Science, we shall not be surprised to find 
it affecting the character of the arguments that avail 
in the still more complex fields of Religion. 

Men do not care much for logical proofs of the being 
of God, or of the possibility of miracle. Reason may 
assert, perhaps unanswerably, the intellectual necessity 
for the existence of a single Supreme Creator ; it may ex- 
hibit irresistibly that any logic, based on mere empiricism, 
is powerless to demonstrate the necessity of irreversible 
laws in Nature. Still men remain as doubting, as un- 
easy, as before; still the pressure of Science continues 
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to drive steadily against the miraculous; still the creep- 
ing tide slides in. almost like some blind and enormous 
fate, that has no ears for our voice to enter, and moves 
by some impulsion, alien to our cries, untouched by our 
endeavours. 4 

We still carry on the war of argument ; but the results 
of the conflict seem too distant to be taken into much 
account: and we have but little heart to throw into dis- 
cussions, which, endless themselves, yet have no distinct 
end to attain, and achieve so little, and convince so few. 

After all has been argued out, men throw over the argu- 
ment: for behind the intellectual battle lies the region of 
conviction, that mental condition which is sensitive to 
one appeal and not to another,—that mental condition 
which cannot be gainsayed, cannot be upset or discomfited 
by any momentary difficulty,—that mental atmosphere 
which admits one impression and repels another by 
some instinctive method of its own,—that mental struc- 
ture which the long years have laboriously built, and 
which nothing but the long years will ever unmake, or 
refashion. What is the need of struggling over this 
or that logical detail? At the end of it all, the man 
under attack will pass all argument by with a wave of 
his hand: miracle, for instance, he will say, cannot offer 
itself in any conceivable shape to my imagination ; it is 
no good proving to me that it ought to appear perfectly 
probable: as a fact, its improbability increases every 
time I look at it. 

Such is the state of things—it exists as well for us 
as for those who differ from us: we have the same 
sense as they of hollowness and insufficiency and 
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remoteness, as we listen to old abstract argumentation, 
' while it deals with the living things of spirit and of 
God. True, we may still believe that that high meta- 
physic has its place, has its office, has its reality; 
but its force lies in some different plane; we are 
on lower levels: and on these lower levels we hardly 
know what to say to it, or where to rely upon it: we 
feel hazy and uncomfortable as it delivers its decrees: 
we seem to have so little grip upon its method, the 
words may sound strong as ever, yet the tale has but 
little meaning for us: it fails to make its entry good 
within the substance and fibres of our real life. This 
is our condition: and if this is so, it may be well to 
examine a few of the characteristics of such a state of 
mind; for only by understanding it can we control 
it; and only by retaining it in our control can we avoid 
sinking in irrational submission, under forces that may 
carry us whither we would not. 

Suffer me to touch on one or two of its obvious 
principles and perils. This modern way of regarding 
things does not in reality suppose itself irrational, be- 
cause it distrusts abstract argument: rather, it is the 
conception of reason itself which is modified. Reason is 
regarded, not in its isolated character as an engine 
with which every man starts equipped, capable of 
doing a certain job whenever required, with a definite 
and certain mode of action; but it is taken as a living 
and pliable process by and in which man brings him- 
self into rational and intelligent relation with his 
surroundings, with his experience. As these press in 
upon him, and stir him, and move about and around 
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him, he sets himself to introduce into his abounding 
and multitudinous impressions, something of order, and 
system, and settlement. He has got to act upon all this 
engirdling matter, and he must discover how action is 
most possible and most successful: he must watch, and 
consider, and arrange, and find accordance between his 
desires and their outward realisation: so it is that he 
names and classifies: so it is that he learns to expect, 
to foretell, to anticipate, to manage, to control: so it is 
that he rouses his curiosity to ever new efforts, and 
cannot rest content until he has got clearer and surer 
hold on the infinite intricacies that offer themselves 
to hand, and eye, and ear, and taste. Continually he 
re-shapes his anticipations, continually he corrects his 
judgments, continually he turns to new researches, 
continually he moulds and enlarges, and enriches, and 
_ fortifies, and advances, and improves the conceptions 
which he finds most cardinal and most effective. Undis- 
turbed in his primary confidence that he has a rational 
hold upon the reality of the things which he feels and 
sees, he acts on the essential assumption that, in ad- 
vancing the active effectiveness of his ideas, he is 
arriving at a more real apprehension of that world 
which he finds to move in increasing harmony with 
his own inner expectations. This effective and growing 
apprehension is what he calls his reason: and its final 
test lies in the actual harmony, which is found to result 
from its better endeavours, between the life at work 
within and the life at work without. Reason is the 
slowly formed power of harmonizing the world of facts : 
and its justification lies, not in its deductive certainty so 
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much as in its capacity of advance. It proves its trust- 
worthiness by its power to grow. It could not have 
come so far if it were not on the right road: it must be 
right, because ever, in front of it, it discovers the road 
continuing. Reason moves towards its place, its fulfil- 
ment, so far as it settles itself into responsive agreement 
with the facts covered by its activity, so far as its 
expectations encounter no jar or surprise, so far as its 
survey is baffled by no blank and unpenetrated barriers. 
Every step that tends to complete and achieve this 
successful response tends, in that same degree, to enforce 
its confident security in itself and in its method. 

Such a position as this leaves the real problem of 
metaphysic untouched and unresolved; they are in the 
background, unattempted. But, on the other hand, it 
forces forward a new sense of our moral responsibility 
for the working of our Reason. In former days, the 
working of thought was regarded as beyond our con- 
trol: it was a separate faculty, endowed with laws, 
principles, schemes, methods of its own: its announce- 
ments proceeded by some infallible and necessary 
rules, identical everywhere, identical in all: we had 
no more to do with its ways and customs than we 
had with the arrangement of heart or brain. It was 
a tool that had one use and no other. But now it. 
appears that we have to do, more or less, with the 
actual construction and nature of the reasoning 
organ itself. This construction is alive, and every 
instant sees it change: it is no isolated faculty where 
workings can continue, or be watched “in vacuo,” 
as we can watch the movements of a machine even 
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when it has no material to work upon. Rather is it to 
be held in unbroken connection with the facts on which 
it works, for only in relation to them is its success, its 
truth, obvious, or verifiable, or intelligible. Its force, 
its persuasive potency over the man in whom it acts, 
lies in the manner in which it offers to group, and 
arrange, and present a certain body of fact. If it can so 
order the various and manifold facts before the man, 
as to make him feel them to be in harmony with the 
whole mass of his experience, so that he can move up 
and down the domain covered by his knowledge with 
ease, and regularity, and evenness, and fair consistency, 
then he accepts its work with secure and unhesitating 
peace. But, if so, everything depends on the character 
of the facts before him, and on the nature of his main 
experiences. The excellence of a piece of reasoning lies 
simply in its adaptive facility, in the response it 
evokes between those particular new impressions and the 
mass of older and habitual experiments. Change the 
facts, or the experience, and its excellence disappears,— 
it becomes unintelligible. 

It is on our inner and actual life, then, that the 


“action of our reasoning depends. Deep down in the 


long record of our past, far away in the ancient homes 
and habits of the soul, back, far back, in all that age- 
long experience which has nursed, and tended, and 
moulded the making of my manhood, lies the secret of 
that efficacy which reason exerts in me to-day. That 


efficacy has, through long pressure, become an imbedded 


habit, which, if I turn round upon it and suddenly 
inspect it, will appear to me inexplicable. Why this 
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gigantic conclusion? Why this emphatic pronounce- 
ment? Why this array of dogmatic assumptions? I 
may take those assumptions up in my hands, and look 
them all over, and poke and probe them, and find 
no answer in them for their mysterious audacity. No, 
for they have no answer within themselves: their 
answer, their verification, their evidence, their very 
significance, can only be got by turning to, and intro- 
ducing all that vast sum of ever-gathering facts which 
the generations before me, under the weight of the 
moving centuries, pressed into these formule, ordered 
under these categories, wielded by the efficacy of these 
instruments, harmonized, mastered, controlled in obedi- 
ence to these judgments,—judgments which justified 
their reality and their power by the constant and 
unwavering welcome with which the advance of life 
unfailingly greeted their anticipations, and fulfilled their 
trust. I am, of necessity, blind to their force as long 
as I have no corresponding experience,—as long as that 
body of fact which they make explicable remains to me 
unverified and unexplored. What to me, for instance, 
can be the potency of the conception of Soul, if I have no 
soul-facts that require explication? I feel the need and 
necessity of a name only when there are certain pheno- 
mena before me which no other name suits or sorts. 
What need or necessity, then, can I see for the word 
Spirit, unless I have, within my experience, those 
spiritual activities which were to my forefathers so 
marked, so distinct, so unmistakable, so constant, that 
it became to them a mental impossibility to retain them 
under a material name, and a practical impossibility to 
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carry on an intelligible common life without distinguish- 
ing those activities from the motions of their flesh ? 
What sense or reason can I discover for the assump- 
tion of a God, unless I can repeat and re-enact in the 
abysses of my own hidden being those profound im- 
pressions, those ineradicable experiences, those awful 
and sublime ventures of faith to which the existence of 
God has been the sole clue, the sole necessity, the one 
and only interpretation, the irresistible response, the 
obvious evidence, the unceasing justification ? 

And yet how difficult is the matter to which these 
announcements apply! The complexities of the physi- 
cal world make it hard enough, without persistent 
experience of the facts, to understand the full force 
of the intellectual expressions in which Science sums 
them together. But here, in the spiritual world, the 
experience must be yet more attentive and per- 
sistent, if it is ever to appreciate the proclamations 
made about Soul and Spirit and God. For, how fai 
more intricate is the matter with which these ex- 
pressions deal! How infinitely subtle! How many- 
sided! How quick, and changing, and complex ! 
How swiftly its phenomena enter and pass! How 
multitudinous its operations! How far-reaching its 
activities! How profound its surprises! How con- 
fusing and startling, and dazzling, and astounding all 
its sudden and rapid transitions; all the fallings from 
us, vanishings, blank misgivings, all its high instincts, 
its first affections, its shadowy recollections ! Who is it 
that is going to pronounce, at a glance, on the value of 
the formule, by which men have brought under intelli- 
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impressions? No! Only in intimate and undivided 
~ communion with the facts which they express, have 
the announcements of the reason, on any field of 
knowledge, any intelligible value; and no one, there- 
fore, who does not live, and move, and have his being, 
in constant intercourse with this spirit-life can enter 
into the deep necessities of its laws, any more than an 
untrained savage would be sensitive to the potency 
_which an experimental proof exercises over the disci- 
plined intelligence of a scientific explorer. We must 
live in no casual contact with spirit, if we ever intend to 
understand it. For Reason tells us nothing trustworthy 
of itself; it is in its applicability to fact that its surest 
test lies: it is by its sense of its steady advance in 
expressing the facts that it feels its true security: it is 
by long and active familiarity with the facts that it 
appreciates their ultimate necessities. This, which is 
the rule under which Reason has laboriously built up 
the facts of natural experience into an ordered world, 
must be the rule also of all its dealings with that 
large mass of spiritual facts out of which it learns, by 
patient experience, the form and fashion of super- 
natural life. Slowly the significance and the harmony 
of those spiritual events grow luminous; and their 
perspective reveals its steadier outlines. By touching, 
by handling, by tasting, by apprehending these spiritual 
facts, Reason forces its way along; it compels them to 
exhibit order, it shifts and moves and crosses them from 
place to place ; it corrects, it extracts, it penetrates their 
significance, until the day breaks clearer and purer, 
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and the strong powers that hold the spiritual fabric in 
adamantine chains stand out with visible, with undeni- 
able insistence, and the great vision opens, and the large 
spaces become light, and the sun leaps out, and the 
vast heavens are aglow, and all about and around him 
a fresh life spreads, lordlier than the natural, in ordered 
and abundant wealth of colour, and splendour, and peace. 
It is a new and supernatural world that now at last 
lies in broad and solid expanse under his spiritual eyes, 
and it does so, because he has fed his rational experience 
with unfailing supplies of supernatural fact. This, and 
this alone, is the rule by which his reason can achieve 
its task or discover its justification: this is the sole 
law of its highest endeavours. Yea, for, in so doing, 
it obeys the law of that Divine Reason in Whose, image 
it is made,—of that Word, of Whom it is said, “the 
Word was with God.” 

The Word, the sole source and spring of all our 
intelligence, Who is the thought and reason of the 
Eternal, has never ceased to hold unbroken communion 
with that God, Whom it is His high privilege, His 
endless joy, to see, and know, and understand. The 
Word, now and ever, remains “ with God.” Away from 
God, apart from that resolute and enduring intimacy 
which knits Him by the bands and cords of unfailing 
love to the very heart and life of the Most High, there 
would be no possible intelligence of what God is, no 
perfect and absolute knowledge, no power of final 
revelation. In His Sonship lies the secret of all His 
knowledge: bound to the Father, turned ever to the 
Father, never alone, but for ever with the Father, for 
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ever abiding in that endless intercourse, that loyal 
familiarity, that glory of the Father’s nearness, of His 
presence, of His power, in that union which He had 
with God before the worlds were—so, and so only, can 
the Divine Reason fulfil its perfect work; so, and so 
only, can it penetrate, and achieve, and comprehend ; 
so, and so only, can the Son know the Father, even as 
the Father knoweth the Son. Because the Word was 
ever with God, therefore He ever knew God. Because 
He abides constantly in that faultless love; therefore, 
and therefore only, does the Father show the Son what- 
soever He doeth: and no man knoweth the Father but 
that one Eternal Son. 

“The Word was with God.” Communion with God 
_is the secret of Divine wisdom: out of the abiding 
and familiar intimacy of the Son with the Father 
flows the wealth of the Word’s high knowledge. He 
knows, because He abides in the bosom of the Father.| 
This is the law of intellectual life in its highest 
conceivable expression, in that Word Who is the 
Thought and Reason of God Himself: this law, then, 
regulates the exercise of reason from end to end of 
its domain: in this lies the secret of its force, the 
condition of its success: and we, on our lower level, 
we, whose reason works in the image of the Word, in 
Whose light alone we see light, can win our intellectual 
way only through conformity to the primal conditions 
under which the Word of God moves forward to His 
victorious apprehension. 

We can only understand that in which we abide, 
with which we have intimate union, to which we are 
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ourselves conformed ; that which we handle, and taste, 

and feel, and see. The closer our contact, the securer 
- grows our knowledge; and only out of the growing 
pressure of familiar intercourse can our reason gain | 
ever-quickening activity, ever-increasing assurance. 
Thought is our power of allying ourselves to facts, 
our power of acquiring consistency with them, so that 
the world within corresponds with the world without. 
It therefore shifts and changes its fashions and forms, 
its features and expression, according to the nature of 
the facts before it, according to the shaping of the 
world with which it deals. Its instinctive sympathies, 
its sense of security, its touches of persuasion, its 
effective pressure, all vary infinitely according to the 
character of its abiding habits, according to the range of 
its experiences. 

This, then, it is which throws such awful reality into 
our intellectual responsibilities ; this it is which makes 
its difficulties so anxious, so deep, so intense. We 
cannot estimate the judgments of reason from outside: 
we have no machine that will test and weigh them off- 
hand; we can never have one glimpse of their efficacy 
or their reality without entering ourselves within the 
circle of their proper fascination, without passing in | 
within the range of the experiences of which it is their 
sole claim to be the supreme interpretation. How 
different, now, becomes the aspect of such arguments as 
those on which we have already touched !—such argu- 
ments as protested that every step of advanced familiarity 
with the methods of Historical Criticism, or with the 
presentations of N atural Science, made it seem harder 
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to conceive the possibility of miracle or the ration- 
ality of prayer. Perfectly true! but what else would 
you expect? For what intimacy, what sympathy have 
these empirical sciences with those facts in relation to 
which alone prayer and miracle become conceivable ? 
Such sciences classify and interpret our Past; but they 
have nothing to do with that tremendous world from 
which we win nerve and force to break with our Past, 
to throw off its hold, to shatter its fetters. Such 
powers as this they never profess to interpret; they 
abandon any claim to control or examine. With all that 
has been they can deal; but all that may be, all that 
ought to be—all the wide sea of possibilities that have 
never yet been—these they abandon to the unknown. 
And yet, are there no such possibilities to be seen or 
found in our lives? Is the influence of the Past the 
sole factor of importance in the shaping of our days? 
Have the possibilities of the Future no present and 
actual force within our souls to-day? Is there no 
world of spiritual fact ever grouping itself round about 
these possibilities that are alive and at work within 
us? Do we never feel or know the live and sensible 
energies of hopes, aspirations, ideals, regrets, remorse, 
repentance, absolutions, renewals? Are conversions, 
convulsions, spontaneities, resistances, revolts, revolu- 
tions, awakenings,—are such mevements as these 
within the profound recesses of the soul all unreal, all 
fanciful, all unregarded? Nay, surely these are our 
realities, these are the master-light of all our seeing; 
- and it is in face of realities such as these that Prayer and 
Miracles, which are the witnesses of a power to change 
the Present and transform the Past, assume intelligible 
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validity. Often and often we have, surely, all of us 
found it so. It is after long and” habitual neglect of 
the miraculous and spiritual elements that enter into 
the texture of our own existénce that we find the 
formule of faith so perplexing, so irrational, go alien, so 
repellent. Only by constant and customary contact 
with those strange invisible powers that underlie our 
own sensible life, and move it so deeply, and enforce 
such superhuman demands,—only by abiding within the 
presence of these imperious mysteries, sensitive to their 
touch, responsive to their appeals, unstartled by their 
thrilling messages,—only so can the mind learn to 
admit within the lines of its possible experiences facts 
that claim to be miraculous. For only to such can 
miracle be welcome as a congenial ally, an expected 
and warranted guest whom they greet with ready ease; 
and this ease of entry, this congenial welcome, it is 
which constitutes rationality. Jeason, whose whole 
aim it is to give unity and harmony to the whole round 
of life’s experiences, is satisfied as long as her expecta- 
tions feel no shock, as her harmony is unbroken; and 





no such break, no such shock, disturbs or discomforts 
her, if the miracle without finds an effective response 
in the daily miracle within. Its entry stirs no tumul- 
tuous repulsion in a world where its appearance is so 
familiar, and its advent so long looked for. 

Deep down, then, in the dim recesses of each man’s 
soul lie the secret springs of his logical thinking. His 
thought belongs to the very essence of his being, and 
with the innermost life of that being it, too, lives. Its 
exercise and use are inseparable from his mental habits 
and spiritual history; it works under the thousand 
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influences of custom, of intercourse, of familiarity ; and, 
if so] God Himself can only seem a rational solution to 
those who live in constant contact with the problems 
which His existence solves The Incarnation can 
never be rational to any but those who know now what 
it is to have the Word of God alive and speaking 
within their souls. The Atonement can only appear 
rational to such as have sounded, in their own experi- 
ence, the awful waters of remorse, or. have been eaten 
by the devouring agonies of corruption, or have felt the 
horror of that gross darkness which settles down as a 
soundless night, without star or lamp, without any 
movement of hope, or joy, or love, upon those who find 
themselves, to their miserable dismay, to be sold unto sin. 
Have we then known anything of this terrible drama ? 
Have we wrestled and striven in this tremendous war ? 
[Have we moved about among these wonderful and sur- 
passing powers that are alive within our life? Have 
we unlocked and entered these dark chambers? Have 
we groped with patient hands along the leneth of their 
dim walls? And if not, who are we, that we should be 
giving rapid and daring decisions about questions which, 
without this, cannot possibly to us have the slightest 
intelligible meaning ?| The time has come, it is true, for 
answers to be given to questions that press for solution 
in the realm of the supernatural; but no answer what- 
ever will be possible to any but to those who have aided 
and trained their reason for the task by long habit and 
continual trial, by persistent watchfulness and intimate 
experience, by sober attention and practised handling, 
and the instincts that follow on patient experiment. 


SERMON JI. 
THE VENTURE OF REASON. 


“Through faith, toe understand that the worlvs were framed by the 
CHovd of Choy.”—HEB. xi. 3. 


As we look back and sift the conditions under which the 
childhood of the human race has made its advances 
into manhood, we habitually notice a double-sided 
character. First, we are met at the start by a whole 
world of emotion—impressions, feelings, affections, im- 
pulses ; these move, and change, and shake, and com- 
pel the whole man. He is their creature ; from them he 
derives all impetus; under their sway he is pushed 
along the pathways of life. His words, the lonely relics 
of an unrecorded story, are stamped with the super- 
scription of this sensual dominion: they keep down on 
the low levels of physical imagery: they seem hardly 
more than the spontaneous and unthinking outcome of 
fleshly instincts. His whole being is cramped and con- 
fined in all its movements under the tight pressure of . 
the physical network within which he lies meshed: the 
stress of physical needs, of physical passions, impels all 
his activities, and lends motive to all his desires. So 
we see him start ; and yet out of that chaos of impulses, 
out of those blind motives of sense, a strange order 
mysteriously springs—a new life emerges, as a rainbow 
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hovers, fresh and free, over the edges of the flying mist; 
and this new life does not pass and die with the mist 
out of which its beauty grew ; it steadies itself down; 
it wins for itself, by slow and patient degrees, a solid 
settlement, a positive endurance: it orders all its ways, 
it sorts and places its materials: it fashions its cham- 
bers, and lays down its laws: it discloses increasing 
capacities of self-control: it adapts itself to novel 
arrangements: it extends the sway of its inventions: it 
discovers principle, and rule, and regularity there where 
all had been confusion. Under all the shocks of chang- 
ing impressions, it presses forward its old and steady 
laws of combination, it builds up its unshaken walls. 
So, out of the tumult of passion, grows and develops 
the mysterious fabric of social order; and the greatest 
surprise is this, that all this process, as we read out its 
history, gives a reasonable explanation of itself. It is 
open to scientific exhibition; it commends itself to 
thought ; and, by so commending itself, proves itself to 
have been fashioned under the control and direction of 
reason. For to be susceptible of historical treatment it 
must be rationally constituted ; and if so, then we have © 
to conclude that reason must have been at work from 
the first : a rational order cannot have been motived by 
irrational impulses. The passions, then the impressions, 
with which we began were never wholly what they 
seemed ; they were from the very beginning the passions, 
the impressions, of a rational man, and so won for them- 
selves a capacity which never lay in the correspondent 
affections of the animal. This capacity was not given 
them from outside, was not imposed ; for the closer we 
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probe history, the more obviously and undeniably do we 
find that this masterful supremacy in the ordering and 
making of life lies within the passions themselves. It is 
the instincts themselves that push nations into these 
novel social arrangements ; it is the instinctive pressure 
of impulse that actually works the change. Affections, 
feelings, emotions, are the real and living agents who 
make history what it is; conscious and critical reason 
plays in the drama but a subordinate part. And yet 
the result is rational. Itis not that irrational forces are 
made use of by reason to produce rational results, but 
the wonder is that these rational results issue out of the 
action of these very forces which appear so irrational. 
These forces, then, if they are the factors of society, 
of civilisation, must hold within themselves the ‘secret 
of the issue; they cannot be empty of that reason, the 
existence of which their whole activity proves and 
exhibits. The passions of a man are themselves in- 
telligent ; they move under the motives of reason. 

So we conclude from history, and so we find in 
ourselves. We each individually reveal a character 
built up out of feelings which, at first sight, we class 
with the instincts of the animal, or attribute to the blind 
influences of fleshly impressions. And yet, after all, it 
is out of these that our rational character emerges ;. it 
is out of these feelings that we elaborate a history 
which is perpetually advancing its problems, its needs, 
its solutions, its satisfactions; it is in these very 
feelings that we make manifest to all who have eyes to 
see, or ears to listen, the tokens of an enduring self, 
whose actions men can count upon and calculate, whose 
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movements they can classify and connect, whose growth 


they can confidently anticipate. And still deeper down | 


in our self-study, we discover strange effects in those 
impulses which at first we called animal. They are 
not content to lie back behind the narrow barriers 
within which the simple passions of that dim animal 
world run their unchanging round. They break through 
that ancient monotony; they take to themselves larger 
powers; they feel their way towards new possibilities ; 
they increase the force and extend the range of 
their desires. The passions, in becoming human, are no 
longer animal. It is not that they are differently 
managed and treated; it is that they themselves are 
changed; they themselves desire what no animal 
desires ; they themselves exceed, as no animal exceeds; 
they themselves disclose in their very excess a secret 
instinct of self-discipline, in which lies the seed of the 
new law, the law of Purity and Holiness. The appetite 
that is capable of self-assertion is driven by its own 
inner necessities to the task of self-control. Morality, 
as we look at it closely and carefully, is no system 
imposed on passion from without; it is itself the very 
heart of all desire, the very principle of all human 
impulse, the very inspiration of all passion. Out of the 
growth and increase of these vaster passions, righteous- 
ness springs like a flower to perfect, like a revelation 
to interpret, all that without its manifestation is left 
unfulfilled and unexplained. And if so, then these 
passions, these impulses, cannot be altogether blind 
and unpurposing. They have it in them to produce a 
rational order ; they hold, hidden within their extrava- 
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gance, the mystery of control ; they inevitably tend to- 
wards temperance and chastity. They are, then, already 
rational ; they are, from the very start, already moral. 

All history, then, whether of ourselves or of nations, 
‘stands as a witness to the rational and moral neces- 
sities that underlie, and stir, and move, and invigorate, 
and propel the passionate instincts of our living 
humanity. Reason does not watch and rule from 
above, merely looking out from its high castle windows 
upon the surging and unruly mob that sweeps up and 
down the passages of the loud, unsteady city. It 
descends disguised often under some dark-hooded cloak, 
and mixes in with the loose and free tumult of the 
crowds; it lends its far-reaching skill to their uses; 
it sends up its voice into their cries; it lets them see, 
through its eyes, the larger horizon ; it feeds, with its 
strength, their daring aspirations. The world of human 
passion feels, from end to end, the quickening move- 
ments of this infused and invigorating power. 

So much it seems almost imperative to conclude. 

But this recognition, so full of force, so rich with 
light, leads us inevitably to expect the truth of its 
counter proposition. 

If man, as it appears, is no animal with reason 
attached, but rather is so entirely and perfectly one, 
that that which was most allied to the animal loses its 
sheer animality by contact with the new gift of thought, 
and itself is affected all through by a strange, trans- 
forming force, and becomes itself an advancing instead 
of a stationary kingdom, and exhibits novel effects, and 
wins unlooked-for range—if impulse is so changed by 
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being advanced from association with instinct to associa- 
tion with that which, at least, is so different from instinct 
that we call it reason; then will it not also be most 
likely that reason, too, will be no entirely separable 
thing, isolated, removed from all direct hold on that 
which it so directly inspires? If the passions dis- 
played in human action be indivisibly penetrated by 
reason, will man’s reason so energize as to exclude the 
inter-action of passion? Will it not—does it not 
exhibit, throughout all its activity, the intimacy of its 
inner communion with those passions in which it so 
vigorously acts? If impulses are rational, is not 
reason impulsive? If feeling be instinct with reason, 
is not reason alive with feeling? If the one is so 
sensitive to its contact with the other, will the latter 
remain untouched by the same undivided contact? We 
may with ease distinguish the two, and the distinction 
we draw may be genuine and real: but yet, for all that, 
it need not be final; and indeed it cannot be final, if 
the man in whom both distinctions meet is himself 
indivisibly and inseparably one. He, the man, lives 
with the same self within either half of his life: he, 
the man, is as passionate as he is rational, and as rational 
as he is passionate: he recognises himself as readily, as 
entirely, on the one side as on the other of our dis- 
tinction: in both he equally lives, moves, and acts, and 
with neither can he peculiarly or exclusively identify 
himself: in and out of both chambers he passes freely ; 
in both, he knows himself at home ; the passions are his 
and his only, such as none but he could have and feel. 
The reason is his, and his only, such as none but only 
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he could accept, or use, or understand; from him 
both feelings and thoughts derive all their reality, all 
their character; divorced from him, they would be, 
both of them, shadowy and unintelligible. Bonded 
together in his indissoluble personality, they move 
together when they move at all ; they are penetrable by 
each other’s influences, they are touched by each other’s 
infirmities, they respond to each other’s invitations, 
they move under the pressure of mutual motives. 
Neither, in the final resort, would be explicable, except 
by the interpretation of the other. No single feeling 
that that one man feels could ever finally be con- 
ceivable as a feeling that might have occurred to any 
one else. It is intelligible only in its context with that 
one man’s life: it is an expression of his being, of his 
character, of his thoughts, and of no one else’s, in all 
the wide world. And again, no single thought that 
that same man thinks can ever finally set itself loose 
from the fibres that knit it up by infrangible bonds into 
that organic unity which is the self, and which feels as 
well as thinks. 

The reason in man is human; that is all we mean. 
It does not act or live on its own account in abstract 
isolation: it does not work alone: it is not itself pos- 
sessed of substantial and independent being; it belongs 
not to itself, but to another—to a man, to a being, that 
is, who is not only rational, but also imaginative, im- 
pulsive, sensitive, moral, spiritual. It is under this 
man’s impulse that it argues and discusses; it is part 
and parcel of his corporate and complex existence. The 
whole long chain of its syllogisms is never mechanical: 
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it is alive along all its length, and feels at every joining 
the throbbing currents of his moving life. It is against 
the very law of reason’s existence to separate it from 
all that, without which it would not be what itis. In 
such separation its energy dwindles, its leaps of ad- 
vance cease, its bracing courage dies down, and all its 
potency disappears. We know not whence it drew its 
old force; we cannot entice it into its ancient audaci- 
ties. Its rapid and intuitive connections, once so cer- 
tain, so necessary, so imperious, all break up and vanish ; 
the thread is cut, and the beads are all scattered. 

Now, if so, what follows? Does it follow that, since 
reason derives its use and force from the particular 
man who works it, all thinking is therefore purely 
individual — the peculiar property of each separate 
rational soul? Does no one man think as any other 
man does? The answer to that question can surely be 
given only by turning, to the results that follow the 
exercise of each man’s reason. What is the issue of 
this exercise? Does he find himself, when he thinks, out 
of all accord with what other men are thinking? Are 
none of his arguments theirs? Are their conclusions 
never his? Amid all the intense variety of individual 
character which enters into the play of thought, are 
there no large and decisive unities that display them- 
selves? Are there none that continually advance, and 
grow, and gain power, and enlarge their testimony, and 
establish confidence ? Do men find that there follows, 
on the use of their reason, a sense of bitter loneliness, 
of horrible isolation? Do they, the more they think, 
hold ever more aloof from their fellows? Do they find 
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themselves thrown back, shocked, jostled, when they 
utter their minds? Are they, when they try to argue 
or discuss, ever running their heads against hard walls ? 
Or is it not exactly the contrary? Is it not in ignorance 
of each other’s minds that men meet with rude rejections, 
and batter vainly against blind barriers? Is not the 
exercise of thought one long and delightful discovery 
of the identity that knits us up into the main body of 
mankind? If ever we do succeed in putting our 
thoughts into words that others understand, is it not a 
sure road to their hearts? Do they not run to greet 
us with open arms? Our sympathies, our hopes, our 
desires, do we not, when once we can find a language to 
express what they are to us, re-discover them all in the 
souls of our fellows? Is not all language one enduring 
and irresistible witness to the reality and depth of the 
communion which our thought arrives at, as soon as man 
touches man? And each new tongue or dialect brings 
with it new and delicious proof. There, in its forms, 
and assumptions, and ideals, and bonds, we read out 
what we within ourselves know and understand. It is 
our own mind that rises up reflected in this mirror. 
We enter into its most intricate ways with ready 
delight. Even its most surprising turns become intel- 
ligible as we watch them. Something in us wakes up 
from long slumber at the kiss of this strange arrival; 
something in us responds and welcomes and admits. 
And history, again, at first so startling, so odd, so 
repellent, yet only requires study to open its secrets. 
The more we throw the light of careful thought upon 
its records, the more intelligible it becomes. We find 
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ourselves no longer repelled. Our minds mix freely 
with the old fancies and doings. Here, too, we have 
only to watch, and some familiar things emerge. The 
confused babble steadies its voice into the harmonies of 
a music that we feel and enjoy. The sense of nearness 
and of intimacy grows stronger and firmer, and over all 
there comes a look of friendliness and a touch of kindly 
kinship. And, indeed,what is it that we intend to express 
by that hard word “ civilisation,” that word which re- 
minds us of such thronging miseries, and yet cheers us 
always with a sense of inexhaustible promise, if it is not 
this—that,in spite of all encumbering sorrows that burden 
and trouble our way, in spite of the wide and desolating 
cruelties that haunt and disfigure our advance, it is yet 
worth all the pain to know, with increasing recognition, 
that large fellowship of mind, and heart, and will, which 
is for ever disclosing its untold resources, its unnumbered 
delights, to those who dare to believe that “God hath 
made man to be of one blood over all the face of the 
earth”? Men are indeed of one heart and one mind, 
and might have al] things, if they would, in common. 
This is the promise. And civilisation is the secured 
discovery that this good news is true. It is the growing 
acknowledgment how joyful and pleasant a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

Reason, then, though exercised under the inspiration 
of each varying and separate character, does yet testify, 
by the social community in which its working inevitably 
issues, that it is no isolated or isolating agency; that its 
activities work in the mass, and signalize an irresistible 
unity of law, and life, and movement. But if so, it 
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follows from what has been said that this unity must 
be looked for, not in the mere mechanism of reason— 
for reason is no mechanical instrument that any one 
who uses, inevitably uses in one way: reason, we say, 
is instinct with personal life throughout all its uses. 
And if it testifies to unity, then that unity must 
be looked for behind the formal rules and regulated 
motions of that abstraction which we call reason; it 
must be discoverable in the very heart-life of the per- 
sonal character out of whose energy reason proceeds. 
There, far back in the deep recesses of our innermost 
being, in that last home of self-existence, even there, 
it would seem, we discover no separate, no lonely life ; 
. even there penetrates and prevails the sway of common 
movement, the strong influences that knit, and bind, and 
gather together. Unity is no accident made possible, - 
to individuals essentially different, by the incidental 
exercise of acommon reasoning faculty. Rather the use 
_of the faculty gives steadfast proof that the individuals 
in whom it so essentially inheres are not divided and 
distinct, but are pervaded and possessed by ineffaceable 
unities, by ineradicable identities, which testify to their 
power and presence by every word that is spoken, by 
every deed that is done. It is we ourselves who are 
discovered in the common, the universal necessities of 
thought ; it is we ourselves, and not merely our “laws of 
thought,” who are then discovered to be at one with our 
fellow-men, to be bound up with them into a union so 
radical that we call it “necessary,” so irrevocable that 
we call it “absolute.” It is our very self that cannot 
act without revealing within itself those essential 
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assumptions which all men instinctively adopt, and 
none can finally avoid. 

To return, then, reassured, to our first point. At the 
roots of all reasoning lies the personal, the individual 
man: it is he from out of whom the reasoning issues: 
it is his living personality which endows it with motion, 
and being, and act. No wonder, then, if all reasoning 
starts with some primary assumptions: they are inevit- 
able, since reason itself, the faculty of thought, has no 
independent existence of its own, but assumes always, 
behind it and in it, a living person, from whom it derives 
its existence, by whom it is set in action, in whom it 
finds its home, in whose energy it works, in whose 
service it is alive. Here, then, is reason’s assumption. 
It is not complete in itself; it assumes a life which is 
- not thought nor feeling, but is a single man, who both 
thinks and feels at once; who never altogether ceases 
either to think all the time that he is feeling, or to feel 
all the time that he thinks. Without such assumption; 
reason cannot begin: without it, it has no intelligible 
force, no valid security, no confidence in itself. It can- 
not find reasons to justify its root-principles. No; how 
should it? Its roots are imbedded in the man from 
whom it wins its life, and draws its succours and 
supplies. In his existence lies its sole justification : in 
the light of his character alone can its working be seen 
and understood: to him all its quick motions, all its 
rapid transitions, are intelligible, are logical, are irresis- 
tible, are necessary, for they are himself. 

And, if it appears that these primary principles, which 
all reasoning assumes are not private and peculiar, but 
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large, common, universal, then we are driven, not to 
drop our first conclusion, but to believe a second; to 
believe that each single human being, who is himself 
the ground and justification of all the reasoning that 
he puts in action, testifies as he reasons to that binding 
fellowship which enters into, and penetrates, and 
possesses all his inward personal life—testifies to the 
intense and over-mastering reality of that common 
blood and brotherhood which encompasses and embraces 
all mankind, sealing on each soul its irrevocable stamp, 
animating each with its exhaustless breath, fashioning 
each to the liking of its dominant and imperial will. 
Reason begins, then, with an assumption, an assump- 
tion that abides with it from the beginning to the end 
of its unceasing process; an assumption that all. its 
action continually asserts, and continually verifies. It 
assumes the life by which it lives, the personality which 
it unwaveringly expresses. Without this assumption 
it cannot start, and that first assumption it never 
abandons: all its after-success, all its advances, are but a 
continuous disclosure of the full significance which that 
initial act included and involved. 

Slowly man discovers the rich wealth of meaning with 
which an enlarged experience abundantly fills the simple 
and naked assumption, which his own free action con- 
stituted at the first to be the rule and scheme of all his 
thinking. Every touch, every sight, every sound, bring 
in to him their delightful confirmation, and ratify, with 
unfaltering faithfulness, those earliest movements in 
which his intelligence first asserted itself, that primary 
act of courageous anticipation, which leapt out from 
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the dark silence of his spirit at the first moment in 
which he felt the greeting of a world outside himself. 
In that initiating act he has anticipated the whole 
round of knowledge; every motion forward is but a new 
discovery of the marvels that lay hidden in that ‘bold 
claim with which he demanded the submission of all 
experiences to the conditions which he, without warrant, 
seemingly, and without a prospect of proof, asserted his 
right to impose upon them. The right was asserted 
without its proofs; the claim was, indeed, made without 
sanction or warrant. Who could say that man had the 
right to believe himself in possession of the power to 
know and grasp the real principles of things? But he 
had the courage to enforce his claim, to anticipate his 
warrants, and, ever since that daring self-assertion, 
the proofs have been pouring in with overwhelming 
abundance to justify and sustain it. 

In what, then, does reason begin? How should we 
describe the act from which it issues ? 

It is an act, a movement, by which the inner man, 
that soul and substance of all the thoughts and all the 
feelings that express him, steps forward, at the touch 
of an outward world, and asserts his kinship, his alliance, 
his union, his communion, with that which has advanced 
to meet him from without. He recognises it, he welcomes 
it, he runs out, to fall, as it were, into the ready embraces 
of a brother: he lets himself go in confidence and 
security, as a bird that drops from branch or tower 
upon the large and steady spaces of the enfolding air: 
he leaps with a free spirit into these moving waters of 
encircling life, and, lo! as with hands they receive him, 
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as with arms they uplift him, and in the hollows of their 
deep bosom he finds himself carried, and at peace. 

Now, what word have we by which to describe an act 
at once so presumptuous and yet so trustful; what word, 
if it be not the word “ Faith”? 

Faith is just such a movement forward of the entire 
being, under the compelling impulse of its own inward 
daring, to greet the advent of a novel visitant, who is at 
once strange, and yet instinctively familiar. Faith is that 
act of prophetic anticipation which risks everything on 
a venture, which nothing but the results can ever justify. 
Faith is that which lies shut up and asleep until the 
wakening touch of this incoming guest approaches, and 
stirs, and arouses; and then, at the first moment of the 
contact, does not so much think, or feel, as will that 
a future for itself should spring out of that momentary 
union. It wills in the power of some instinctive sym- 
pathy; it wills to trust itself to the fascination that 
draws it forward ; it wills to rely upon the kinship that 
it assumes ; it wills itself to be one with the arriving 
life. At the back of all the impressions of feeling, at 
the back of all the spontaneities of thought, lies the deep 
strength of energetic self-assertion which men call will ; 
a self-assertion that presumes so far, not out of the blind- 
ness of pride, but out of the brave freedom of a child- 
like trust. It pushes out, it presses forward, it puts 
forth its force, because it is so true to the calls that 
summon it into action, because its innocent simplicity 
relies so readily on the genuineness and reality of all 
that it encounters. Such energy flows out into its 
wishes, that it seems to compel their realisation; so 
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actively does it desire to know, that it seems to enforce 
things to conform to the conditions of its knowledge: 
they bend to the sway of its strong and effectual desires ; 
it imposes upon them, as we say, its categories; and yet 
this imposition is, after all, nothing but its own natural 
and willing conformity to the conditions of that outward 
existence with which it so resolutely intends to unite 
itself, and so passionately believes itself to be akin. 
This is the paradox of knowledge; and this strange 
combination of passive submission with victorious 
activity is surely an exact repetition, on lower levels, 
of the characteristic working of that spiritual faith 
which we know better-as it meets us in the highest 
walks of life—that faith which relies so ardently upon 
another, so desperately disbelieves in its own powers, 
that it itself acquires the force to achieve that which it 
asks for from another, and, in answer to its loud appeal 
for help and deliverance, is told that its own inherent 
energy has obtained the good result, “Thy faith hath 
made thee whole !” 

Reason, then, dates its birth from some act in which 
it at once received from without, and yet assumed, and 
asserted, and presumed, from within ; some act in which 
it both accepted impressions and yet imposed cate- 
gories. And such an act corresponds to the nature of 
faith,—faith which is at once receptive, yet assertive: 
the extreme of passivity, and yet the extreme of 
activity. 

Reason starts with an act which assumes and 
anticipates all that it afterwards discovers, and faith is 
that in us which is prophetic. It antedates its results: 
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it pronounces all done from the moment that all has 
begun: it seals to us in one momentary act that 
which a long and complicated process will afterwards 
realize and fulfil; a process that could not begin except 
by assuming its own possibility, by which assumption 
it is indeed made possible. By believing that it has, 
it does verily receive. . 

Once more, reason must begin in a movement of the 
entire man ; and such a movement is faith ; faith which 
carries the whole being along in despite of feelings, 
and in defiance of proof, by an energetic exertion of 
its living will, which leaps forward, and lays hold of, 
and clings close, and cleaves fast to, an object to 
which it becomes, by the very force of that vivifying 
impulse, assimilated, and united, and akin. That prime 
movement forward to salute the approach of a message 
from elsewhere, that first grip on the incoming life that 
meets it from outside, is an inspiration of the will 
preceding reason; yet not for that irrational, since it 
issues in reason, which spreads its powers in perpetual 
and enduring witness to the rational rightness of that 
act of trust from which it wins all its sanction and all 
its authenticity. 

And can it be, then, that even in the barest exercise 
of reason we have stepped out into such deep waters ? 
Is it indeed true that, in every motion of thought, we 
have already let go of all ropes and stakes that could 
give us a hold on the solid and steady earth, and can 
feel the ground no longer under our feet, but are being 
- lifted and borne along by: strange waves, in which we 
float suspended and amazed? Is it impossible even to 
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think without abandoning ourselves to a movement, of 
which we can have but doubtful experience, and know 
not at all the issue? Is it contrary to reason’s own 
law, that we should desire to secure certainty before 
we dare to act? Does reason itself refuse to exist, 
except to those who venture with no faint heart to 
follow the fascination of hope? Is it impossible to be 
rational without passing beyond the bounds of reason, 
without surrendering reason itself to the compulsion of 
a prophetic inspiration ? Does all thinking hang on an 
_act of faith? Can it be true that we can never attain 
to intellectual apprehension unless the entire man in 
us throws his spirit forward, with a willing confidence, 
with an unfaltering trust, into an adventurous move- 
ment; unless the entire man can bring himself to respond 
to a summons from without, which appeals to him by 
some instinctive touch of strange and unknown kinship 
to rely on its attraction, to risk all on the assumption 
of its reality ? 

A touch of kinship | Yes, kinship alone could so 
stir faith: and the call, therefore, to which it responds 
must issue from a Will as living, as personal, as 
itself. Ah! surely, then, “God is in this place, and 
I knew it not.” From the first dawn of our earliest 
intelligent activity we move under the mighty breath 
of One higher and lordlier than we wot of: we walk 
in the high places, we are carried we know not whither. 
Not for one instant may we remain within the narrow 
security of our private domain; not for one moment — 
may we claim to be self-possessed, self-contained, self- - 
centred, self-controlled. Every action carries us out- 
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‘side ourselves; every thought that we can think is a 
revelation of powers that draw us forward, of influences 
that lift us out of the safety of self-control. To reason 
is to have abandoned the quiet haven of self-possession ; 
for already in its first acts we feel the big waters move 
under us, and the great winds blow. We live by trust: 
life in its most rational and experimental form is still 
a venture, a hope which only justifies itself by its 
success. We can never escape the risks of faith, can 
never hold back and refuse to move till we are sure of 
our footing: so to hold back is never to begin. Every- 
where faith makes its awful demand: everywhere we 
walk, not in the flesh, not in ourselves, but in the Spirit ; 
in all things, we must believe that we have, in order to 
receive. Not even reason itself can shirk the impera- 
tive call. It, too, must make its leap into the dark. 
It, too, must surrender itself to the violence of an 
irresistible hope. It was no new law to which our 
Lord appealed when He bade His beloved “Have 
faith in God.” His appeal only called forward into 
new energy that which was already the profoundest 
secret of all our life, the base and substance of our 
being. All our whole nature stirred and awoke at the 
great summons, just because there is nothing in us 
which does not know and obey the inspirations of faith. 
The very first moment of our experience had felt its 
motive and followed its impulse. “Whither, then, O 
my God, can I fly from Thy presence? If I ascend 
up to heaven, Thou art there: if I go down to hell, 
Thou art there also! If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
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even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me.” Not only in the high places of 
Thy revelation do I find Thy tokens! Not only at the 
close of my long pilgrimage do I throw myself upon 
Thy heart, or fall before Thy feet! Not only there, but 
from afar I greet Thee; from the lowest levels of my 
rational soul! In Thy name, even there, I move 
forward! By faith in Thee, from the first hour, I set 
out! Upon Thee I did cast myself when first my 
thought stirred itself into life! Thine arms, even then, 
were underme! In Thee did I put my trust! Oh suffer 
not that earliest faith to fail until it carries us up to 
that nobler faith which they exercise, who, in that they 
have believed in God, believe also in His Son! “ Leave 
us not, neither forsake us, O Lord God of our salva- 
tion !” 


SERMON III. 


THE SPIRIT, AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 


“Ghat man knoweth the things of a man, sate the spirit of man 
tuhich is in him? ben so the things of Gov Knotoeth no man, but 
the Spivit of Ckov.”’—1 Cor. ii. 11. 


“A MAN who would write the history of a religion 
must believe it no longer, but must have believed 
it once.” So pronounces the great French critic; and ° 
yet, in what a dilemma are we landed by this incisive 
epigram! How, then, are we to prepare ourselves for 
historical and critical treatment of religion? How can 
we be sure of securing the fit conditions? Can we 
- believe experimentally merely for the purposes of 
discovery ? Can we be certain of being able to cease 
from our belief at the moment at which we propose to 
begin our critical examination ? Or must all then be 
left to happy chance? Must the historical study of 
religions be confined to those who have happened by 
good luck to fall outside the faiths which once they 

held? It is an awkward test to have to apply to 
candidates for the study. And, again, are we to 
consider them fortunate or unfortunate to find them- 
selves so qualified ? Which is the healthier condition 
of mind,—the earlier, or the later? If the later is the 
more natural and the more perfect, how can the earlier 
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be at all sound or entire? And, if not sound, how can 
it be the essential groundwork of the critical temper ? 
It can hardly be that the later temper is a product of 
the earlier—that the natural evolution of uncritical faith 
is into critical doubt. For what happens in the loss 
of the temper of faith is, that we abandon the attempt 
to develop our faith. We call upon other and alien 
forces to fructify within us: we move under other 
influences ; motives, once unfelt or disregarded, now stir 
us strongly; the old powers that once lifted us are 
withdrawn: we are in a different road, travelling along 
a different line. Once we tried one road, now we are 
trying another. It is not merely that we have 
spiritualized old ways of conceiving our religious aims ; 
but what we now require for our present purpose of 
unbiassed criticism is, that we should have passed out 
of that temper which moves by some inspiration of 
faith, into that which no longer knows the witchery of 
such attractions: and such a temper cannot be the* 
normal product of the earlier mood; and, if not its 
normal product, when and how can it be normal to 
break with the old and adopt the new? Is it a matter 
of regret, or of victory? These questions seem as end- 
less, perhaps, as they are frivolous; and yet surely it 
is just such questions as these which M. Renan leaves _ 
us to the last in doubt whether he has ever clearly 
faced and answered. He loves, for instance, the high 
Roman ideal,—the Petrine Legend. You can read his 
picture of the early Christian centuries without dis- 
covering any more trace of the Eastern Church than 
you would find in the Forged Decretals. He enjoys the 
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flavour of this bold conception ; but is this enjoyment, 
we keep asking ourselves as we read, so piquant, 
because the conception is so unreal, so legendary? Or, 
again, he bids us cherish the brave and beautiful 
defiance which the religions have hurled at the inevit- 
able doom of Death: but are we to cherish them 
because the doom is inevitable? Does the bravery of 
the defiance, then, le in its hopelessness ? Does the 
beauty of the dream lie in our knowledge that it will 
vanish away? Is the glory of a faith, that glad glory 
which bewitches, to be found in the splendid daring 
with which it lies? Are we to regret the falsehood of 
the “sweet Galilean Vision,” or to rejoice in it ? 

Such are the puzzles in which he leaves us; and I 
would ask, is not this the paradox which haunts so 
much of the sympathetic modern criticism,—the paradox 
which lies at the heart of the delicious joy with which 
we enter into and revive the very charm which dead 
things once exercised ; a joy which has in it the pride 
of successfully proving our capacity to embrace within 
the range of our sympathies that which is not ours, as 
well as the sense of freedom from the fearful anxiety 
which would belong to any passionate belief that the 
charm was real; and, moreover, carries with it also the 
pathos which distils from all memorials of buried 
delights. 

We are, many of us, I think, brought into a certain 
confusion of mind by the very variety of our emotional 
exercises. We idealize the Past instead of the Future ; 
we throw ourselves into the feelings and passions of a 
hundred dead generations. But such idealization works 
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upon us with less practical force than an imaginary 
future ; for its very charm, if we would confess it, is. 
often the laziness with which we can afford to regard 
ideals which, fair and enthralling as once they were, 
have this additional fascination now, that their day is 
over, and they are perished for evermore. There they ~ 
lie, all at peace, in their white shrouds; sweet visions 
that once drove hearts this way and that! How 
gracious were those eyes, now closed to us! how swift 
those limbs, now cold and still! Pleasant it is to stay 
or watch by their silent tombs, and picture their lovely 
life, and dimly feel the ancient sway ; and yet, for all 
that, know that we have not got to do and die, as those 
once did, whom these visions drew into pain, and anguish, 
and heroic graves! We seem, as we revive the lost 
scenery, to be admitted to enjoy what those of old once 
saw, and felt, and followed; and yet we have in the 
- background the proud confidence that we are free from 
the tyranny of that bewitchment by which they were 
mastered. We can see its limit; we can trace out the 
story of its fall; we are not captured in its bondage, to 
-be persuaded, as they were, that there was no vision 
that could fascinate as this, which maddened them with 
such strong desire. No! When we have done with this 
of theirs, we have a hundred others as good, to which we 
can turn, which we can revive, to which we can give 
ourselves, until we are tired again with that, and ready: 
to try the power of another. We are free from all, 
_because we can criticise them all: but, then, do we really 
think that we know what they meant to the men who 
pursued them? Nay, surely! for to them each of these 
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fair visions seemed the one and only victory for which 
it was well worth while to give up all else and die. 
It was the entire singleness, the utter supremacy of that 
one vision over all others, that gave it its power, that 
accounted for its marvellous sway: unless you see it in 
its masterful, and energetic, and compelling predomi- 
nance, you do not see it as they saw it, nor understand 
itas they understood it. To them it was not one among 
many. For in it they believed; and to believe, what is 
it but to be subdued by the apparent predominance of 
one aim over all others? And we are shut out from 
understanding this subdual which is belief, so long as 
to us the aim is one which moves us indeed, but 
moves us only as many other ideals move us. 

M. Renan himself sees further than this. To criticise 
a religion, to know it, to appreciate its history, you must, 
he allows, have once genuinely believed it; you must 
have passed under the mastery with which it swept up 
the whole of your manhood into its single dominion ; 
you must have known how it filled, with its one imperial 
impulse, the heavens, and the earth, and the sky, and 
the sea, and the wind, and the fire, and all the silent 
spaces, the unseen movements, of those deep abysses 
where God and the Spirit touch, and mingle, and 
speak. 

And yet strongly as he asserts this necessity, he still 
protests that all this must have ceased before the critical 
understanding can undertake its proper work: the 
sympathetic appreciation of its object, which is impera- 
tively required in order that the criticism may be 
thorough and vital, must yet be but that melancholy 
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and pathetic tribute which the living pay to the 
mighty dead. 

Can this be an intelligible position? Does not the 
double demand betray to the light, by its epigrammatic 
vigour, a confusion which is continually troubling us, 
with a dark sense of perplexity, in ways more subtly 
concealed? For instance, we travel along with the 
general and obvious theorizing about the freedom from 
preconception which must signalize the perfect his- 
torian, until we find ourselves slowly and surely shut 
out from any power to measure or gauge the forces that 
build up history: for these forces are passions,—the 
passionate clinging to the right ; the passionate loathing 
of wrong ; the strong pressure of national cravings; the 
tempestuous rush of young movements towards new 
ideals; and how can the cool indifferent reason, that 
cares not which way the battle goes, propose to weigh, 
and sift, and estimate such forces as these? By what 
standard can it judge them? What balances has 
indifference by which it can test the fury of warring 
opposites ? Without some living interest in the issue, 
history looks to us as the wild medley of madmen, 
whose rage, and anxieties, and designs fill us with a 
painful distress at their reckless exaggeration, at their 
ungentle obstinacy. Something is wrong, then; the 
historian must have a cue by which to disentangle this 
disorder: he must see, and make for, a right and a 
wrong: he must compel us to pass under the anxieties 
that harass the onward movements of the good: he 
must fill us with indignant wrath at the terrible work- 
ing of the wrong. 

So we are pulled up, yet without making quite clear 
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to ourselves how far or in what sense we are limiting 
our original position, that the historian is to be free 
from all partiality. 

Or again, in theology, we go on pretty freely with 
those who plead that if truth be the sole aim, the 
_. searcher must surely be loose from all presuppositions 
that bind him to a particular conclusion, until it is at 
last provokingly suggested that the possession of a 
belief is a positive disqualification for a theologian. 

Here we draw up again. An absurdity has come 
about ; yet where exactly is the flaw in the argument ? 
It is not so easy to say; only we feel that, somewhere 
or other, there is a limitation to our first position; but 
where it falls, is left to our private common-sense to 
determine ; and each of us roughly places it there, where 
he himself habitually happens to arrive at assumptions 
which, to his mind, may fairly be considered final. 

It is this difficulty, underlying and troubling our 
common discussion, which is brought to a head in the 
formula I have quoted from M. Renan; and I would 
ask you to consider for a few moments whether the 
truth of the first half of the statement will not, of 
necessity, turn the second half into paradox: whether it 
be not a bit of grim humour to suggest that the critic, 
in the field of religious belief, requires for his task the 
use of two inconsistent and divorced tempers. 

To give the adequate history of a religion, then, you 
must first have believed it. This is our primary datum : 
and this means surely that the elements of that rational 
intelligibility, which comes to the surface under the 
action of the critical reason, are to be found within the 
living material of the belief itself. 
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Reason does not find its ground, its justification, its 
credibility, its evidence in itself, in its own separate 
and distinct working; it goes for these to that on 
which it works. There lies all its intelligibility. The 
gain achieved by the reason is simply the disclosure 
that the belief was already rational. All that it dis- 
closes was already the life and substance of that effort 
which we call Faith. Reason does but parallel within 
its own region, on its own conditions, that temper of 
mind which held secreted within it all that which now 
emerges into intelligible form. It offers an equivalent 
to what has before been felt: and if so, then the man 
who knows both sides can alone appreciate the value of 
the equivalence. To him, indeed, the living agent in both 
fields, this equivalence is no arbitrary and inexplicable 
symbolism: for he comes to himself in each: he is the 
same being in each: he is sure of his own identity 
throughout, and cannot, therefore, treat the two fields of 
his life as if they were sundered by a blind gulf: but 
still his ultimate consciousness is simply the direct 
consciousness of the reality of this parallelism between 
the matter of his thought and the form which thought 
gives it. And any process of reasoning, therefore, any 
structure of thought, is only really intelligible to him 
when it conveys to him something more than it actually 
says; when it suggests that of which it offers an image; 
when it enables him to assume all that it embodies, and 
reflects, and refashions, and exhibits. 

And what an immense task has reason undertaken, 
then, when it attempts the critical portrayal of a 
spiritual faith ! 
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A task genuine, indeed justifiable, fruitful, progres- 
sive; but yet how vast, how complicated, how delicate ! 
It has undertaken to offer and present an intellectual 
parallel that will answer and correspond, in all its parts 
-and proportions, to that huge emotional movement 
which expresses itself in an entire religion. It proposes 
to carry this whole body of spiritual activity across from 
one region of life into another, that it may make it 
intelligible by the very fact of giving it its double, 
of presenting to it its adequate equivalent. To appre- 
ciate such a task, we must recall to mind the depth 
and subtlety of that with which its reason has to deal. 
How can we measure its wonder, its overwhelming 
profundity ? : 

Let us example it by that other mode, by which we 
attempt the measure of our emotions, the mode of Art. 
Art, as well as thought, offers to explain our inner 
movements of soul by repeating them in a new region, 
and by the aid of a new material; and the complexities 
of the arts, therefore, are but an effort to gauge com- 
plexities of spirit. 

A piece of orchestral music, with its web of inter- 
woven melodies, its mazes of winding sound, its con- 
course of respondent instruments, its rhythmic sequences, 
its intricate variety of repetition, its rises and falls and 
balanced counterparts, its pauses, its refrains, its quad- 
tuple movements, that meet, and sunder, and return, and 
retire, its long and linked sweetness, its storm of gathered 
forces, its full and flowing wealth of multitudinous 
harmonies,—all this most subtle and powerful fabric of 
our invention, almost infinite in its manifold appliances, 
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is but the machinery by which we attempt to embody 
and represent one small portion of that enormous world 
of spiritual life, which is alive within the range and 
compass of any single human soul. Not all the utmost 
elaboration of that marvellous musical skill can go be- 
yond the limits of those passions which we hold, every 
one of us, within ourselves; and can use, and exercise, 
and enjoy, whenever the quickening touch of some 
sympathetic motion flashes out upon us from within 
or from without. Not all the tremulous voices of 
the flutes, not all the swift sighings of the violins, 
not all the noise of clanging trumpets or of shudder- 
ing drums, can equal or exhaust the splendour 
of our daily human joys, the throbbings of our 
loves, the quick pulsations of our fears, the nerveless 
sinking of our stricken hearts. The lovers that 
move on still evenings along the sheltering lanes, 
the mourners that creep back from a silent grave to a 
sullen and desolate home, these know more than all that 
storm of sound will ever say. As we listen to high 
music, rapt and uplifted, we learn what it is that we 
ourselves have been, what it is that we have felt, what 
it is that we could be, if the call came, if the blow 
struck, if the light broke in, if the darkness swept down. 
We are surprised, it may~ be, to discover all that is 
possible. We are carried forward to explore new regions 
of our souls as yet untouched and untrodden: there is 
much, we see, to open out, much to free, much to expose 
and expand: fresh springs of feeling are set loose: the 
doors and windows of all hidden chambers are flung open : 
at the kiss of this sweet music, all that had slept in 
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frozen silence leaps upward into movement, startled by 
the touch of joy, or the sudden quickening of some 
tender thrill. We are surprised: yes! but we are not 
surpassed, we are not outdone, we are not dismayed or 
disappointed: still we have it in us, we are assured, to 
be all that the music can ever tell. That huge and 
intricate life, whose long story it is imagining, is ours, 
is shut up within our souls: we have felt it stirring, 
we recognise it all, we understand. This is why it 
speaks home to us, speaks with such familiar voices, 
with such intelligible pathos, with such illuminating 
eloquence; and far as the musician’s ingenuity may ever 
reach, still all he can ever achieve will but continue to 
reveal the untold depths, and height, and length, and 
breadth of those emotions, under whose sway we now 
are moving,—of those impulses which we ourselves can, 
even now, in strong and passionate hours, both touch, 
and taste, and handle. 

Here, then, in those mazes of musical writings, with 
all their elaborate and bewildering symbols, their endless 
intricacy of mechanism, we see some sample of the 
measurement demanded by the play, and motion, and 
variation of that spiritual stuff which makes our original 
and essential life. ; 

We might example it again in the familiar instance 
of a people’s literature. How huge is the effort there 
embodied! The very grammar itself of each separate 
tongue is a marvel of ingenious and manifold devices 
by which every shade of changing significance may find 
its expression. And yet this is but the beginning. 
That language, already in its barest grammatical form, 
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a most intricate structure, is taken up, and turned 


and twisted this way and that, with a, thousand 
thousand minutely different transpositions, into periods 
subtly varied, modulated by ever-shifting intonations, 
with unwearied persistence, with infinite pains, that 
at last it may succeed in giving some slight gradation 
of sentiment which no single expression had yet 
adequately conveyed. This or that feeling remains 
hidden and lost, restless and uneasy, until some tiny 
transference of phrases, some curious change, indescrib- 
able and unanticipated, in the sequence of the words, 
attains victorious utterance through some prophetic 
lips: we recognise it in an instant. That is what we 
waited for: that is the word: no other but that. A 
hundred poets had striven to say it, but no one till 
now could exactly seize what we felt and knew. So 
delicate are the balances, so minute the scales with 
which we test our inner life ! 

And if this is so, if this is true of all that stuff of 
human passions which music and literature attempt to 
parallel and measure ; if each separate emotion of the 
heart be capable of such consummate and minute 
intricacy of difference, what, then, must be the power, 
and fulness, and depth of that supreme spiritual 
movement in which the entire man, gathering up into 
a single effort all that builds up his humanity, all his 
aspirations of love, all his passion of desire, all his 
vehemence of curiosity, all his indignation at 
wrong, all his desperate horror of remorse, all his 
bitterness of desolation, all his hunger for help, 
all his straining after righteousness, all his inspiration 
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of hope, all his terror of death, all his searching of soul, 
all his agony of sin, all his audacity of faith—summoning 

the whole body of emotional impulses to his succour, 

throws himself forward with indomitable devotion, with 

unutterable effort, into the arms of God ? 

This is religion: this is the supreme moment which 
crowns that strange and secret life which all the powers 
of art have for so long striven to test, and weigh, and sift, 
and sort, and distinguish, and arrange. They have spent 
their strength again and again in giving some echo, some 
reflection of that gladness which any man and maiden 
feel when first they know the response of love; and, lo! 
here is a love, dominant and high, under the pressure 
_ of which men have cast to the winds all the treasures 
of that lower human love in which art has found so 
inexhaustible, so unutterable a theme! Here is a 
sorrow which all the pangs and pains of earthly desola- 
tion do but faintly portray, the sorrow of an eternal’ 
-love! Here is a death whose horror and woe the bodily 
corruption does but seal and confirm! ‘Who can tell, 
then, the immensity of this huge world into which we 
have entered? Who can penetrate or number its 
spaces, its secrecies, its maze of marvellous chambers, 
its halls, its towers, its ways, and paths, and wander- 
ings? If the lower emotions demanded all that subtle 
and delicate handling, then the highest emotion 
will be yet more sensitive than they. It will holda 
richer abundance of mysterious charms ; it will repel, 
far more than they, imperfect and unworthy expres- 
sions: it will appreciate yet stronger differences and 
yet more rigorous distinctions. 
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Nor is this all. The sum of the difficulty is yet to 
come. This peculiar sublimation of the entire man, 


which crowns his emotional and spiritual activity, and. 


which we name religion, wins for itself strange and 
novel conditions. Here, at the summit of fleshly life, 
we pass over the fleshly limits; the whole movement 
upward, which has tended throughout to surpass itself, 
to overstep its natural boundaries, to generate fresh 
motions as fast as it completes them, to reach out after 
discoveries of wider range and larger meaning than any 
yet attained—this movement does here, at last, in 
religion arrive at that transcendence after which it has 
strained from the first. Here, at last, it does not 
merely push out feelers into an unknown beyond, but 
is conscious of a response that meets it from without, 
of a fulfilment which enters in to answer its efforts, of 
a correspondence between its inward dreams and its 
outward experience. For long it has pushed and 
thrust into the dark; it has known only the dim 
stir of flying cries that spoke and flew away. Now 
there are hands that touch, there are arms that uphold, 
there is a voice that abides, there are words that greet 
it with effectual welcome. Powers from afar mix and 
mingle with its endeavours: an unknown glory dazzles 


it with sudden consecration : blessings move down from * 


above charged with the grace of abounding consolation. 
That mystery of the unseen, in all other fields vague 
and insecure, has now in the region of religion be- 
come steady, and certain, and persistent. The super- 
natural has discovered itself, has set loose its forces so 


long restrained: it puts out its strength and works. 
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And under this strong working that now interweaves ~ 
- its motion into the intricacy of human efforts, man’s 
impulses receive their transfiguration. They win for 
themselves solidity, consistency, security. They no 
longer grope, they touch; they no longer feel, they 
grasp; they no longer waver, they make for their aim, 
they go forward with glad confidence; they have found 
- the path which no fowl knoweth; they pass in within 
the golden doors; they are raised from tentative 
emotions into assured beliefs; they have transcended 
their former hesitations, their loose and irregular 
movements; they have been shot through by a new 
fire, the flame of the spirit; they are uplifted into 
a faith. Now, for them, that which they report, that 
which they touch, that with which they hold com- 
munion, asserts undoubted dominance over all the lesser 
motives of the heart and of the spirit. It is not made 
known, except as supreme, alone, victorious, worth more 
than silver, or rubies, or coral. This is the peculiar 
significance of a faith. It cannot be held as one emotion 
‘among many. It leaps into some strange solitude of 
power. It lays triumphant and masterful pressure 
“upon the swarming desires, upon the struggling will. 
Its strangeness lies in this mastery: itis not significant, 
if it is not imperious. Yet, whence comes this royal 
rigour, unless we may assume the entry in upon the 
scenery of human wishes of that mysterious Power, 
invisible, eternal, of whose action we have just spoken 
—that action which breaks in from some world beyond 
upon the drama of our passions and our prayers ? 
This is religion. It is the crowning and transcendent 
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- movement which reason undertakes to rationalize, ana 


rightly undertakes. It is not the right that we are | 


questioning. If religion is the expression, the act of 
the entire man, and not merely of some peculiar and 
isolated organ in his being, it is inevitable that reason, 
which is part and parcel of that wholeness which is the 
man, should have its say about that action in which it 
itself, in its corporate capacity, as bound up with the 
unity of spirit, has already borne its share. It is in- 
evitable ; it cannot be excluded from that which is its 
own. Who, indeed, would desire its exclusion? Such 
office of rational interpretation is thought’s highest and 
noblest labour, without which the spiritual movements 
themselves would work in oppressive and discouraging 
darkness, without freedom, without joy. They would 
miss their natural fruit, the blessed fruit of intelligent 
self-discovery ; they would lack their true and perfect 
development. 

Nay, it is just because the entire activity of faith is 
so eminently and intimately related to reason that the 


difficulty of which I speak is so pressing. For it is not. 


from outside or incidentally that thought touches the 


works of faith: it penetrates the whole mass: it is- 


woven into the fabric itself: it is inherent in the struc- 
ture, in the constitution, in the material. Its office is 
to disclose this, its pre-existent presence ; to unfold its 
secret prevalence, that prevalence in virtue of which it 
finds itself now enabled to bring forward, to estimate, 
to manipulate, to define the whole articulated scheme, 
allotting the due balance, the fit proportion of part to 
part, of part to whole, rendering account of the distinc- 
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tions, distributing the gradations of force, justifying the 
fluctuations, and changes, and advances of the spiritual 
momentum. 

This is its labour; and no wonder, then, that such a 
work can only be attempted with success by those 
whose reason has, at least once, enjoyed a living and 
energetic contact with that which it proposes to unravel. 
No wonder, perhaps, if it should be found impossible 
to ensure positive advance, unless this contact be still 
preserved fresh, and effective, and inspiring. 

For can it be believed that thought can afford to 
permit this fortifying, interpretative touch to become a 
fading memory, already past and gone? Can it work 
securely on the basis of an inspiration which has 
already, for it, ceased to be justifiable, and therefore 
rational? Even if it can recall something of its lost 
emotion, yet the very fact that that emotion is: now an 
impossibility turns all its niceties of difference into 
empty and frivolous distinctions: the edge is taken off 
its subtle varieties of flavour: they no longer possess 
this ancient significance. Can we ever efficiently recall 
them, any more than we can requicken into actual revival 
the quiver and sting of any other vivid sensation long 
dead and gone? Surely they slumber in remembrance, 
they touch us with the unreal doubtfulness of dreams ; 
and yet it is in their vividness, their sharpness, their 
unmistakable effect, that their rationality lies. They 
are susceptible of intelligible distinctions—these spiritual 
sensations—only because they are so sensitively differ- 
ent, only when they are experimentally distinct. 

And if it be hard to recall the varied impress of these 
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abandoned spiritual emotions, how much harder yet to 
recover and revive that which can never be again; 
that peculiar emphasis which raised them from a feeling 
into a faith ; that touch of mastery, of supremacy, which 
gave them a dominance such as no other emotions con- 
veyed or contained ; that prophetic power which turned 
them from passing impressions into permanent symbols, 
into secure revelations, into sacramental moments such 
as seal us to themselves, moments not possessed but 
possessing, not our own but come from afar, not acci- 
dental but of eternal validity ? 

Does this mean that no religious criticism is possible 
except to those in full belief ? 

Who would venture to assert what facts would so 
obviously gainsay ? We are far too mindful of all the 
brilliant and suggestive gains won out of the critical 
struggles of the last fifty years to make such a limita- 
tion possible to us. The movements of the human 
spirit are indeed too complicated and varied to be 
covered adequately by any one rule, or formula: or, 
again, a principle may be valid, a formula absolute, and 
yet the traces of its working may lie hidden amid 
all the manifold intricacies of the material with which 
it deals, and often it will appear to be contradicted as 
a law by the very effects it produces. The lights, for 
instance, that in our time come flashing in upon the 
Christian problem, from a hundred opposing points, 
may be but witnesses that the very intensity of partial 
and one-sided belief may enable it to penetrate more 
deeply into this or that recess of the faith, and to drag 
out the intimate secrets there lurking into clearer 
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intelligibility than had ever been possible to a more 
balanced and entire belief. 

So, again, there are differences in the degree in which 
the presence of faith will affect the various fields of 
study. The examination of the documents, of their 
origin, of their production, differs widely from the eluci- 
dation of dogma, as every one would admit. It is more 
difficult to detect, what I would especially notice this 
morning, how widely the HISTORICAL criticism of a 
religion depends for its results on the spiritual temper, ~ 
on the spiritual apprehension of the critic. Yet his 
estimate of what is probable, of what is possible in the 
past, his calculation of motives, of forces, his interpreta- 
tion of conduct, must all turn on his capacity of vivid 
and experimental insight into the nature of those 
' Presences and Powers, whose effects he is measuring, 
and whose significance he professes to declare. It is at 
once rational and inevitable that a difference of belief 
as to the character of the forces engaged in the making 
of human history should involve our distrust of any 
historian, between whom and ourselves such difference 
lies: it is natural that any emphatic difference of the 
kind should issue in a collision of interpretations: and 
it is rational and inevitable, therefore, that, without 
presuming to limit the right of others to judge and 
weigh the story of the Past after their own mode and 
by their own standards, a Church which has a faith about 
life should yet endeavour to secure for itself a succes- 
sion of students, who will come to the interpretation of 
her history with a spirit that is sensitive to all the 
forces which she believes to have been at work ; a spirit 
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that feels and knows as its own the aims and the inspira- 
tions that, as she believes, have moved men and women 
in the days that are dead; a spirit that applies her 
standards to the motives of conduct, and calculates 
probabilities according to her estimate of the chances, 
and weighs out profit and loss by her rule and balance ; 
a spirit that instinctively hopes what she hopes, trusts 
what she trusts, ignores what she ignores. 

“To write the history of a religion a man must have 
- believed it once.’ Yes! and if it be needful once, then 
—if the criticism is ever to be other than fragmentary, 
if it is ever to be vital, and fruitful, and entire—it 
cannot but be needful always: for to have lost the 
belief is, as the formuia confesses, to have lost the key 
to its history. It is, surely, only in sad irony, in bitter 
mistrust, that it is added, “he must have believed it 
once, but he must believe it no longer.” 

Has belief, then, by its own faithlessness, incurred 
this taunt against its honesty, its uprightness, its 
courage? Has it, indeed, feared to face its own 
problems with the reality and the singleness of heart 
which unbelief can bring to their unravelling? Has its 
sincerity, then, fallen so low that it cannot be trusted to 
use an equal scale? Has it had to appeal to those who 
have not enjoyed its good chances, nor possess its 
excellent tools, to assist it in the task for which it alone 
is adequately equipped ? 

These are solemn questions for us. They cannot be 
dismissed by a brave word of frank denial: they arouse 
in us shameful and humiliating doubts. We ought to 
have seen for ourselves long ago much that now we are 
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shown by others’ guidance. We ought to have learned 
to correct our blundering misapprehensions, without 
having had to undergo such late and painful schooling. 

It is for us to bow our heads in confession and 
penitence before a God of truth, a God Who mightily 
secures us against all those perils which we so dreaded 
to face, and to ask ourselves, one and all, in the light of 
His instructing Spirit, what faithless fears we have 
allowed to hinder us, what mistrust of His power yet 
corrupts our honesty, what sloth yet blinds our eyes to 
that new dawn which is smiling in at this hour upon 
our night of dreams, illuminating our languor, and 
reproaching our unready sleep. 


SERMON IV. 
THE COST OF MORAL MOVEMENT. 


“nto Hhomsocher much is given, of him shall be much required: and 
to hom men habe committey much, of him they will ask the move,”— 
St. LUKE xii. 48. 


Lent cannot but enter into this life that we lead 
at Oxford with the sharp shock of a surprise. It 
is a time that asks for strong lines, and downright 


colours, and clear-cut forms. It supposes that we can - 


mark out our days according to the needs of the moral 
life: that we know undoubtingly what good is, and 
what evil is; what we aim at, and what we lack: that 
we can define our habits, and can set to work at shaping 
our tone and temper by a rigid canon and with decisive 
tests. It assumes, above all, that there will be already 
in us such a fervent desire for holiness, such a horror at 
the corruption of sin, that we shall be ready by a certain 
hour, at a certain day, to give especial emphasis to 
our search for the one, to our strife against the other. 
So Lent thrusts itself in, rough and abrupt, and how 
does it find us? It finds us mingled together, Christian 
and unchristian, good and bad, sinner and saint, all 
engaged in the same work, fashioned in the same mould, 
moving amid the same interests, mixing in the same 
crowd, clothed in the same garb, sensitive to the same 
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feelings, talking the same talk. Nor does this outward 
appearance belie the inward condition of things. We 
look within ourselves, and still the same confused uni- 
formity puzzles us with its indistinguishable sameness. 
Within, as well as without, no sharp dividing lines start 
out into distinction: no rigid black clashes against as 
rigid a white: a thousand influences cross, and inter- 
mingle, and intertwine, and each of them seems to come 
equally from faith or unbelief, from Christianity or 
paganism, from good or from evil, from heaven or from 
hell. We cannot analyze their elements; we cannot 
sever their kind; we cannot fix their origin, cannot tell, 
with any precision, whence they come, nor whither they 
go: they meet, and move, and part again, and reappear 
in strange shapes and shifting scenes, at one moment 
greeting us as angels of light, at another we seem to 
catch sight in them of the devil’s leer, and to hear 
echoes of some sudden shout of demon-laughter. One 
feeling is fair, yet as we look at it, it dwindles, and 
withers, and grows old: another strikes in upon us, at 
first forbidding and uncouth, yet under our very eyes 
it changes, it stirs with hidden powers, it is transfigured 
with light and loveliness. Which are we to believe ? 
Which are we to follow? Lent puts the knife into our 
hands; but what are we to cut out of our lives? Which 
is the evil that is to be hacked and hewn? Which is the 
good that we must die to preserve? Nothing comes to 
supply us with a clear answer. None of us are put to 
searching proof. It is, for instance, action that forces 
strong decisions: it is action that sharpens trials, and 
reveals flaws: it is then that the leak breaks out, 
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that the weak planks start. But we, we are shut out — 


from much action: we are not forced into difficult 


situations, nor driven to stake all on perplexed issues, 
nor dared to test all the practical thoroughness of our 
convictions. 

Nor, again, do violent temptations often lay brutal 
hands upon us. These come to those who have hard 
work and little satisfaction, to men who find few 
pleasures at hand, few and meagre interests to absorb 
them, narrow and mean surroundings, without refresh- 
ments and without ease. But we are whipped by no 
such scorpions. We have no such compelling hunger. 
We have endless vents for excitement; we can spend 
ourselves in infinite directions; we can feed our emotions ; 
we can expand our sympathies; we are nursed along 
softly ; we feast on fat things, on wines of the lees well 
refined; our sensibilities are not imprisoned or un- 
regarded ; things about us are full of grace, of gentleness, 
of fair delight. We may indeed fret amid all this easy 
wealth, we may waste ourselves in the littleness of dis- 
content, but such tempers as this do not lead to great 
and awful sins. There is no flow of unrealized passion 
to be gathered up behind huge and silent barriers, until 
the main bulk of our being hurls itself down evil 
channels in some vast and thunderous outbreak. 

There is nothing, therefore, to produce any violent and 
startling difference between man and man, between one 
act of our own and another: varieties of faith exhibit 
no bold contrasts in practice. If we have a creed, we 
seem no better than another: if we have none, we seem 
no worse. Materialism is not coarse, nor idealism ex- 
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travagant. The common culture which fashions us all 
ensures to us all the same sensitiveness to ugliness, 
to absurdity ; and, since violent sin is both absurd and 
ugly, we all have a horror against it. We have all of 
us, too, the same duties towards younger men than our- 
selves: we are responsible for our example: we are held 
back, by the necessities of our position, from any peril- 
ous break with traditional codes, from any offensive 
affront to principles, or standards that we ourselves do 
not happen to hold. We live very near each other: our 
life is in public: it is open to all men to see what we 
do: we are discussed, criticised, observed, by young and 
old, by parents and pupils, by authorities and followers, 
by enemies and friends. We cannot be heedless; we - 
dare not be secret. Everything conspires to check all 
that outrages, all that shocks. It is almost impos- 
sible for any of us to sin hard and broad. And 
the result is that the lines between good and evil 
are difficult to seize: they float vaguely in this large 
atmosphere: they vanish as we try to fix them: they 
slip from under our hands as we feel after them: 
subtle, shadowy, impalpable, they come to seem, at last, 
but light and airy distinctions to which it is hard not 
to be indifferent, and it is into such a dreamy, indis- 
tinguishable, hazy world as this, that Lent abruptly 
thrusts its rigid and imperative demand. It does not 
politely refrain from introducing itself into such an 
ordered and gentle place. Still it presses in: still it 
seems to be confident of work to be done: still it talks 
hard words, and lays down rules of austere defiance. 
Sackeloth and ashes, fasting and contrition, penance 
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and judgment, God and devil. These are phrases, it 
insists, of real meaning to us as to all; for through us, 
too, the lines of distinction are in reality being run, 
sharp, vivid, decisive as ever. The judgment is sunder- 


ing good and evil with unwavering sureness. Clear 


through all this thick and misty air, amid the close and 
matted trees of the luxuriant garden, the voice of God 
is forcing its way, resistless as the sound of a trumpet, 
steadfast as an arrow, piercing as a two-edged sword. 
We cannot escape it: we know this too well. Forget 
it as we will, conceal it as we may, there is, we dimly 
feel, a trespass in our tent, there is sin in our clothes: 
somewhere, hid in the earth, in the secret places of our 
lives, there lies buried some goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment, some wedge of Canaanite gold. It is little, it is 
nothing, it is unperceived, it is hardly worth noticing. 
We ourselves do not understand or recognise its shame, 
its corrupting influence ; yet the eternal issues of right 
and wrong are working themselves out upon it, are 
involved in it. To us, too, as surely as to the drunkard 
or the adulterer, the charge is made, “There is an 
accursed thing in the midst of thee, O Israel!” “Thou 
canst not stand before thine enemies, except ye destroy 
the accursed thing from among you.” 

How can we discover our curse? How can we rend 
this veil which hides our sins from us ? 

The very means and instrument of our confusion are 
surely the means and instrument of our escape. 


This culture, this intellect, this power of subtle 


analysis which can break up so much in that present 
life before us, that once stood out rough and distinct, 
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_ can also, by extending our vision far beyond this present, 
exhibit the immense and awful import of those minute ~ 


differences in thought and act which it has reduced to 
such slight and momentary bulk. It can recover for us 
in the gross that solid evidence, that sure footing, which 
it seemed to dissipate in the particular. It can carry us 


_ down long centuries of history, it can move us freely 


up and down huge layers of social life, and there can 
manifest, “writ large,” the steady laws that are ener- 
gizing within our small and fragmentary existence. 
Here, in history, it offers us a canon by which, at least, 
to estimate the reality and force of that which we are 
required to do. It may not answer all our questions of 
what is to be done; but, at least, it will measure for us 


_ what has been the nature and extent of the task which is 
_ laid on us, as it once lay on our forefathers. 


What standard, then, does the scientific study of 
history reveal by which we may have our eyes opened 


to the intensity and the reality of the eternal judgment 


that is being enacted now in the moral sphere of our 
daily life ? 

Let us consider the change, the progress with which 
we are concerned, in which we are bearing our part, #.¢. 
the spiritual advance of the human race. What is this 
change? How has it been aceomplished ? 

Placed individually in the presence of the uncivilized 
man, and comparing ourselves with him, we find the same 
vagueness often creeping over us, the same timid uncer- 
tainty, when we attempt to compare ourselves with other 
men in Oxford. He is shrewd, shrewder perhaps than we 
are; he is dignified, polite often, eloquent perhaps, loyal, 
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with a noble simplicity, with a quick and high imagina- 
tion. We are staggered, we wonder for a moment where 


all the difference lies; and indeed it is hard to tell, i 
until we place this savage within the circle of conditions \ 





which we call civilization. Then there suddenly reveals 

itself a tremendous lack. That which we carry easily . 
and unconcernedly as the air in which we move is to 

him a frightful nightmare, an impossible, an unintel- 

ligible burden. The self-restraint, the steady control, : 
the unfailing purpose, the large and delicate discern- ‘ 
ment, which we exercise almost without an effort, and by 
which we manipulate our forces and maintain our course, 
are out of his range, are beyond his faculties. They are 
to him mysterious powers, before whose presence he is 
instinctively prepared to bow. Something there is which 
a white man holds in hand and wields; something which 
is not cleverness, nor force, nor courage, for all these he 
himself possesses ; but which, whatever it be, fascinates 
him, subdues him, commands him. This power it is — 
which enables the white man to deal with the infinite 
complexity of a complete society with ease and assurance, 
while the savage, in the face of the same social circum- 
stance, loses his head, loses his will, loses his self-control. 
He cannot fix his aims, cannot bend his energies, cannot 
retain his steadiness. He becomes the careless prey of 
all the shifting and unruly impulses which the stern 
discipline of his primitive necessities had kept under 
and mastered. His simplicity breaks up ; his vigour dies 
down; his dignity and self-respect sink back into effete- 
ness. If he would save himself from becoming the prey 
of a vile sloth, or of viler vices, he must fly far from 
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this bewildering chaos, which confuses, and baffles, and 
paralyzes, and terrifies him. And not only when intro- 
duced into our ordinary life does the savage reveal his 
difference from us; when we look at his own ways and 
manners the same shock meets us. This very man, who, 
at first sight, seemed so like ourselves, so intelligent, so 
tender, so noble-minded, shows himself suddenly capable 
- of brutal cruelties, which he can laugh at and chuckle over, 
while our very blood turns cold with unspeakable horror. 
He can allow and enjoy customs, low, foul, loathsome 
with filth and impurity. There are frightful possibilities 
of rage, of barbarity, of reckless, extravagant evil, lying 
latent there within him. He may at any moment 
break loose from all restraints; at any moment he may 
be whirled by his passion far out of the ken of our ex- 
pectations. Or again, as we look still closer into him, a 
strange incapacity to keep at a fixed level begins to show 
itself. He cannot sustain himself up to the rigour of the 
demands which we think natural between man and man: 
he is false, he fails to keep his purpose: he drops back 
so swiftly from that standard up to which our presence 
had drawn him: he is unsteady, we cannot count on 
him: the movement within him is too restless and fitful : 
and, moreover, below its changing surface, there is a 
deep-seated content which we are powerless to stir, a 
- content which keeps his life down at the same dead level 
through all the dragging centuries without any perma- 
nent aspiration, without any laborious curiosity, without 
growth, or change, or novelty, or hope of better things, 
or sense of “stepping westward.” There is then a gap 
_ between us and him—a gap not caused by any vital differ- 
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ence of faculties, for his whole nature corresponds so 
closely to ours that it is difficult to detect at. first 
any disunion; but rather a gap made evident by some 
difference in capacity to put those faculties to full use, 
by some lack ‘of scope and extension in their exercise, 
by a lack of resolution, of solid insistence, of steady 
grasp, of unswerving will, a lack, that is, of all the 
qualities that could deal successfully with a formal and 
civilized society. It isin all this that the change is felt: 
it is here that the advance is made evident: and history 
is our record of the forces which it has taken to work 
that change, of the effort which that advance has cost. 


Those forces have been terrific, that effort has been | 
supreme. The record points us back, beyond itself, to _ 


periods whose meaning we may read in the primitive 
people of to-day: periods in which the ever-shifting, yet 
ever-unchanging populations of the nameless days first 
felt the strong action of the forces that were to fashion 
them anew, under the hand, we would believe, of some 
remorseless power such as we see now sweeping men 
together into some rough and ready system of order in 
Dahomey or Ashantee. It is might in its most murder- 
ous aspect: yet, at least, it arrests that unresting move- 
ment under which the endless generations of savage 
life gathered, and grouped, and parted asunder, without 
purpose and without issue, as clouds of driving sand 
that rise and fall in empty uncertitude under the barren 


breath of desert winds. Bound up with this earliest — 


pressure, there is slaughter, there are often fiendish rites 
of bloody sacrifice ; but there is also solidity, and there is 
something of aspiration, The advance has begun. 
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‘We know not how many such efforts may have arisen, 
and then died away in failure, before the might of some 
prevailing conquests has succeeded in securing a perma- 
nence. Only dim hints and glimpses are left us of all 
the long and unrecorded strife by which, through slow 
and patient struggles, man disentangled himself from 
the necessities of the mere hunt for food, and found 
strength to spare for the larger issues, in which lay the 
beginnings of a formal society. We can but guess at 
the pangs of those huge births which set vast hordes of 
men moving with something of compactness, something 
of fixed intent, across our earth from out of the dark 
heart of the mysterious East. Only we are sure that 
such immense impulses can never have been begun or 
fulfilled without throes and agonies, without slaughter 
and misery, without hunger and tears; and when, at 
last, their wanderings found a goal, and they succeeded 
in attaining to what we should recognise as a civilization, 
how unutterably awful were their swift and terrible 
failures! Again and again mankind appears to have 
attained to social power, to city life, to wealth, to ease, 
and then to have broken down miserably, helplessly 
under the strain: the feat was still beyond the measure 
of his powers, he could not sustain the needful, the 
imperative self-mastery: he sank, exhausted by his own 
exertions, into deplorable weakness, he drained away 
his strength under the sapping fever of maddening vices, 
he relapsed into a hideous and sickening corruption. 
One such failure of man’s earliest efforts, it may 
be, is revealed to us, below layer after layer of the 
after lives that rose up upon its ashes, in the burnt. and | 
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wasted citadel of Troy; and another had to perish, root 
and branch, under the unsparing sword of Israel that 
hewed its hosts to pieces, hip and thigh, at the going 
down to Bethhoron, and by the waters of Merom; and 
yet another lies hidden, we know, under the dreary dark- 
ness of the Dead Sea waters; for God had looked down 
and seen that the wickedness of man was very great; and 
the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah fire from the 
Lord out of heaven; and Abraham rose early on that 
morning on which Lot hasted for his life into Zoar, and 
behold the smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace. 

So enormous, so terrible was the cost that had to be 
paid before the effort after an ordered life could attain 
a steady foothold and secure the possibility of advance. 
It was done, at last, in the realization of those gigantic 
empires—Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian—in 
which the far-seeing prophets of Israel recognised the 
elements at last of a continuous and unceasing historical 
process—a process which should no longer die down 
utterly at the ending of each separate attempt, but one 
which would pass on from one stage to another, 
unexhausted and unshattered, until it gathered itself 
into the larger fulfilment, the final and perfected triumph 
of the empire of God. Yet for the accomplishment and 
the sustenance of this orderly progress what untiring 
struggles, what dauntless energy, what infinite love! 
It is appalling merely to let the imagination faintly 
recollect the multitudinous hosts that sweep hither and 
thither in endless battles across the scenes of those old 
stories, the fragments of which we find scattered up and 
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down the pages of our Old Testament; stories in which 
all the slaughters and destructions of Jerusalem must 
have formed but brief samples of the work that was 
‘continually proceeding; stories whose frightful vast- 
ness still astounds us, as it reflects its terror in the 
long lines carved or drawn on the memorial palaces of 
Nineveh and Babylon. Line upon line of soldiers 
marching in eternal wars; line upon line of captains 
pointing ever forward from their advancing chariots to 
new scenes of carnage; line upon line of captives— 
men, women, and children—dragged weeping in chains 
from home to desolate exile; line upon line of 
tortured prisoners, of massacred populations, of sacked 
cities, of bloody and remorseless victories. There, 
written in letters that burn, we read the awful record 
of the Titanic forces which built up those empires, out 
of which our own civilization first established its 
foundations, first achieved its solidity. I need not 
recall all the misery and the pain, the tumult and the 
shouting, the blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke that 
had to accompany the uplifting of all this old-world 
life into the purer and freer air of Greek and Roman 
civilization. The step up which the human spirit then 
mounted was not won, we know well, without the 
payment of its full price; and still the debt was uncan- 
celled. Still, long after the Czesars had ceased from their 
labour, the framework of Roman law, so slowly and 
painfully reared, trembled and tottered, threatening 
again and again some disastrous collapse. Still it was 
only sustained against assault by dint of some strenuous 
effort which mastered the assaulting power, and subdued 
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it to the higher service, at the risk of fearful loss, and 
with a daring disregard of all that it might cost. I can 
but hint at a few instances. It is with a burden of 
humiliating disgust that we can venture to remember 
the unspeakable brutalities, the sickening tortures, that 
crowd the annals of the Middle Ages, and bear witness 
to the severity of the struggle by which the savagery 
that found a vantage for itself in Teuton feudalism had 
to be tamed into conformity with the needs of fixed 
justice and the demands of the moral code. Or again, 
there are dark passages of history in which we dimly 
perceive through the darkness the martyrdom of those 
nameless thousands, who, amid the chaos of the 
Renaissance, first asserted the protest of the peasant 
against his dreary and forlorn exclusion from those circles 
of public right and social life. Once more, we our- 
selves have known, have almost tasted, the bitterness 
of the fight by which the cruel pride and careless 
- indifference of dominant classes have been broken and 
avenged, and by which the large freedom and massive 
movements of an entire humanity have become at last 
actual possibilities, definite factors of society, real 
elements in our spiritual growth. 

And even at this very hour?! the removal of deaden- 
ing and unassisting matter from our civilized life, the 
introduction of new and capable material, the extension 
of the sovereignty of social and moral right over a 


fresh area, can only be accomplished at the old cost . 


and with still unslackened efforts, by the thunder of 
battle, by the sweat, and the blood, and the wounds, 
1 1878, 
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by the weeping, the hunger, the despair of the widow, 
and the orphan, and the destitute. 

Such are the forces, such the deeds, which, while 
attesting and measuring the burden of our sin, do also 
attest and measure that pressure and strain which the 
Word of the Lord has brought to bear upon the spirit 
of man, driving, compelling, uplifting him to stronger. 
action, to quicker motion, to wider command. 

And within, the upward stirring of the soul to meet’ 
and grapple with the force that bore down upon him 
from without, has been not less vigorous and not less 
intense. Continuously, unweariedly, unflageinely, the 
energies of the inward man have pressed forward, have 
strained, and battled, and striven, and so alone have 
kept themselves level with their work, have won their 
way to the requisite expansion and power. They have 
made their effort in a thousand strange and fantastic 
forms; but still the effort was made, and by that 
effort the day was saved. That upward effort we | 
encounter at its first start, in the mad excitement of 
devil-dancing, in the phrenzy of Shamanism. We 
shudder at its sterner passion in the Red Indian 
medicine-man, who can hang by ropes fastened through | 
his flesh from sunrise to sunset, with his eyes ever | 
fixed on the moving glory of the sunlight, that by — 
this masterful exhibition of the spirit’s strength he may 
win control over the minds of his fellows. In all this 
the soul is alive and stirring. It is testing itself, 
stretching its wings, feeling after an increase of power, 
breaking down the barriers that hinder and cramp its 
freer action. We find its handiwork, its method, again 
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in finer and steadier form in the austere disciplines of 
India; in the marvellous endurance and relentless 
audacity with which the fakir can give his body over 
to unceasing pain, to unutterable torture. In that torn 
flesh and wasted frame we surely have no doubtful 
evidence of the fury with which the spirit of man beats 
against the bars of its prison, of the intensity with 
which it pushes its claims for a larger field, for a 
fuller vision. Higher still, and not less vigorous has 
the effort become, in the nobler passion, the des- 
perate self-sacrifice of Sakya-Mouni. The standard 
of heroic devotion is fast rising. Buddhism has carried 
it forward, has set it high. The spirit begins to under- 
stand the full significance of its work: its ideal has 
begun to disentangle itself from its early grotesqueness : 
it has gained shape, and charity, and truth. Yet the 
clearness of the issue does not diminish the struggle, 
and the pains of attaining it; the cost is sharp and 
severe as ever. We have but to turn to the language 
of those who knew clearest of all ancient peoples the 
direction of man’s upward movement, in order to esti- 
mate the hard and painful strife through which alone 
the higher spirit forces its advance. There, from the 
Jews, we learn that the tortures of the flesh with which 
we began the tale of man’s aspirations have not ceased 
their rigour by their passage upward into the regions of 
the soul. The scorn, and hatred, and shame through 
which man’s rising effort after holiness has to burst 
its way, are not less bitter than the wildest bodily 
agonies with which they mingle their assaults. : 
“T am poured out like water, and all my bones are out 
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of joint: my heart is like melting wax.” “ My strength is 
dried up like a potsherd; my tongue cleaveth to my 
gums: I am brought into the dust of death.” “The waters 
are come in, even unto my soul. I stick fast in the deep 
mire: I am come into deep waters, so that the floods 
run over me. Jam weary of crying; my throat is dry: 
my sight faileth me for waiting so long upon my God.” 
“Thy rebuke hath broken my heart; I am full of heavi-_ 
ness: I looked for some to have pity on me, but’ 
there was no man, neither found I any to comfort me.” 

“There is no health in my flesh, neither is there any 

rest in my bones.” “ My wounds stink, and are corrupt.” 

“My loins are filled with a sore disease: there is no 

whole part in my body. Iam feeble and sore smitten: 

I have roared for the very disquietness of my heart.” 

“My heart panteth, my strength faileth me: the ‘sight 

of mine eyes is gone from me.” Such are the voices 

sounding through the storms of the long centuries behind 

us, telling of the torments and of the pangs under the 

sharpness of which man’s soul has been quickened into 

a diviner sense of the worth of righteousness, and under 

the discipline of which he has mastered, with a fuller 

consciousness, the power of that image of God that lives 

and is astir within his being. 

‘And still, as the standard of spiritual life rises, it 
raises with it the measure of intensity by which man’s 
soul must press forward to fulfil it. The uplifted cross 
towards which all men are drawn with an infinite pas- 
‘sion of desire has not lowered, but heightened, the rigour 
of the strain, the austerity of the struggle. It is now 
no longer, a wonder or a puzzle, but it is the very mark 
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of a chief Apostle of Righteousness that “he should be 
a fool, be weak, be despised; that he should hunger and 
thirst, and be naked and buffeted, and have no certain 
home: be reviled, persecuted, defamed, the filth of the 
world, the off-scouring of all things : troubled, distressed, 
perplexed, cast down, always bearing in his body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus: in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonment, in tumults, in 
labours, in watchings, in fastings, as dying, as chastened, 
as sorrowful, as having nothing.” This is the discipline 
through which they pass, who fully know the meaning 
of God’s secrets: through this they perfect the new 
creature. Nor has humanity been false to the standard 
given in Christ and realized in St. Paul. From that 
hour to this, its devotion has been set in this high key ; 
its morality has clung to this uplifted aim. This en- 
thusiasm for righteousness it was, this burning horror 
of evil, which threw Augustine down under the fig-tree 
in the Lombard garden, when he “gave the rein to his 
tears, and the floods of his eyes broke out, God’s accept- 
able sacrifice, and he cried aloud in pitiable cries, 
How long, O Lord, how long? And he rolled on the 
ground, and wept in the bitter contrition of his soul.” 
This it was which crowded the cells of Antony, of 
Bernard, of Francis, and of Dominic ; this which drove 
the spirit of Bunyan out on its passionate pilgrimage ; 
this which has moulded the devotions of and inspired 
the deeds of countless Christian souls. 

But I do not want to stop and tell what is familiar to’ 
you as to me; only I would insist here in Oxford, on this 
first Sunday in Lent, by all the memories of the Saints of 
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God, on the immense cost, the appalling severity of the 


effort which has been spent on lifting man’s spiritual 
faculties from the state of the savage to the condition in 
which we find them in ourselves to-day. That difference 


_ when we stood face to face with him was not so easy to 


distinguish: only in actions, in dealing with facts, in 
moving amid the vast detail of an ordered civilization, we 
found a lack of grasp in him, a lack of moral steadiness, \ 
a lack of delicate spiritual perception. This grasp, this 


steadiness, this delicate perception is what we instinc- 


tively possess, and we have won it at the cost of all the 
struggle that I have described. We are the result, the 
fruit of all this weary toil, this tremendous strain, this 
age-long conflict. Through wars without, through 
tumults within, the deed has been done, and the 
fight has been fought. Still humanity has pressed 
forward, through the smoke, the ruin, the disaster, 
torn, scarred, battered, and bloodstained; and small 
and meagre as the prize of victory seems to us, it 


~ is one that we have no choice but to accept as 


worth all the cost. We have no choice, for to that 
humanity we already belong, body and soul. That 
struggle has made us what we are; that pressure is 
behind us; that strain has drawn us to where we now 
stand; that fiery discipline, that passion for right, 
those desperate aspirations, have moulded and fashioned 
our souls. They are all still alive without and within 
us: in them we are carried along; on them we are up- 
lifted ; by them our whole being is fostered and fed. 
They have passed into our very blood; they have pene- 
trated our every fibre and nerve ; they are the very stuff 
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of our lives. And since it is the moral necessity of our 
being that we should raise into conscious realization 
the force to whose secret working we owe our creation 
and sustenance, it is therefore our imperative duty that 
we should enter with a full and thorough will into the 
lists of this hard fighting. We may not stand outside ; 
we may not be content to run the eyes of our intel- 
ligence over the episodes of this battle, and mark 
down its critical moments, and analyze its issues; for 
that battle is ours: its issues are even now astir in 
our veins : we are ourselves implicated in the agonies of 
its crisis. Not alone, then, may the intelligence scan the 
field, but the will must bow down, and enter into the 
terror and the tumult of the onset. Are-we alone in 
Oxford to be free from the labour and the pain of that 
spiritual upheaval by which the world has moved for- 
ward? May we sit here in comfortable ease, and suck 
dry the fruits of a well-ordered life, which the desperate 
conflicts of a thousand generations have won for us? 
Surely the water of those clear and delicate habits which 
seem to us so natural and so facile is “the blood of men 
that went in jeopardy of their lives” long ago, and we 
may not lightly slake our thirst with it. Surely on us, 
too, as literally, as severely as on the millions who toil 
and struggle against the blackness of evil things in our 
dark and cruel cities, the shadow of the primal curse 
has fallen, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread.” 


SERMON V. 


CHRIST, THE JUSTIFICATION OF A SUFFER- 
ING WORLD. 


<< Habing made known unto us the mystery of Wis will, according to 
His good pleasure which Me hath purposed in Wimeacl€: that in the 
Vispensation of the fulness of times We might gather together in one all 
things in Christ. En Whom also we habe obtained an inheritance.”— 
EPH. i. 9-11. 


Such words as these of St. Paul spring out of that 
first bewilderment of joy which belongs to the sense 
of discovery. Christ is still a newly discovered wonder, 
and the wonder of the newness still fascinates, still 
overwhelms. The secret of God has broken out of 
the silence of the eternal counsels, swift, sudden, and 
unforeseen. The night has fled away as a dream, the 
sun has leapt at a bound into high heaven: the mystery 
kept hidden from the foundation of the world has in 
the twinkling of an eye been made known, and behold 
all things are become new. The eyes, so long sad with 
blindness, are, even in a moment, gazing on the things 
into which angels have desired to look, the things 
which prophets and kings have for age after age longed 
to see and have not seen. 

To us all it is so different, to us all this new joy of 
the discovery is so strange, so unfelt. We have grown 
up all our lives in the very midst of the revealed 
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counsel: it has been familiar to us as air, and sky, and 
trees: we have breathed it, fed on it, drunk of it, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, every year, and day, and hour: 
we have belonged to it from our mother’s womb. We 
have never known what it is to live outside it or with- 
out it. The Christian interpretation of life has inter- 
twined itself with our very lives. Our thoughts, our 
feelings, our very senses have long been moulded by it. 
Grace is our nature, and this naturalness of grace 
becomes often itself an argument against grace. We 
‘seem so easily, so naturally what we are, that we can- 
not recognise the immense effort that it has required to 
make us what we have become; and when once we 
have lost sight of the need of this effort, we have lost 
the cue to all the counsels of God. We can see no need 
for this laborious machinery; no significance in these 
elaborate dogmas; the whole scheme of redemption 
seems useless, unnecessary, too big for its work, un- 
naturally extravagant: and at last the birth of a God- 
Man appears to us an immense call upon our faith, with 
but little meaning to our experience; it seems to have 
but little relation to fact, to reality, and so at last 
the question begins to creep forward, why this enor- 
mous strain upon our reason, in order to accomplish so 
little result? It is a mere dogma, a scheme that hangs 
in the air; it has no foothold. So we suspect, so 
perhaps we begin to say to ourselves, or even, some of 
us, aloud to others; and therefore it is most necessary 
at Christmas time, especially now? that the first hearty 
enjoyment of the happy season is passing, to reflect 
1 Sunday after Christmas, 
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seriously and with pains on the long labour of the 
centuries behind us, on the inconceivable effort which 
it has cost to make our life what it is. For only if we 
realize this labour and effort, can we estimate the reality 
or the amount of forces required for the task; and only — 
when we have done something to measure the forces 
required, can we learn what the Incarnation has accom- 
plished, or make God’s scheme intelligible. 

What, then, is the mystery of God’s will in gathering 
together all in one in Christ? Why was the Incarna- 
tion the true and only secret, the fit and only instru- 
ment? What did it actually do? Why was it such 
an immense relief to St. Paul ? 

Let me take it very broadly. What is the primary plan 
of God,as we seeit in Nature? Forthisis the plan that 
Christ came to fulfil. Science tells it us in language that 
surprises us by its consistency with what we look for. 
Science takes to pieces this fresh, fair world of ordered and 
harmonious life, which floods us with the rich splendour 
of its beauty; it breaks it up, it leads us through the 
veil behind the scenes, and there we are stunned and 
bewildered as we gaze on the endless, infinite, unceasing 
struggle which sustains the outer frame of things. We 
look back through countless ages, and listen to the 
rough roaring of the fiery furnace, out of whose stormy 
chaos the chilled fragments of harder matter slowly 
coalesce: we are told that it is by the gradual dearth of 
heat that the colder shell of the world grows stiff, by 
death and decay of its first life of fire that the very 
shape of the world masses itself into outline and sub- 
stance: the law of surrender, of self-sacrifice, has already 
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begun to work. We are shown a wild chaos of heaving 
stuffs, cracking, tumbling, rent, shattered, and yet, out 
of it all, a sweet rhythm of order continually shaping 
itself, continually becoming stronger and more im- 
perative, even as valley and river, mountain and sea, 
part off into distinct and established arrangement. And 
yet this order is not something alien to the chaotic 
matter; not something forced upon it in spite of it, as 
the old philosophers fancied ; but is itself the result of 
the very same forces which make the noise and turmoil ~ 
of the chaos; the very principles which dash the 
particles of our earth together in confusion, also, and 
at the same moment, sort, and select, and separate them 
into order. The very law which shrivels the earth’s 
surface into rents, and freezes it into a deadly stiffness, 
so shrivels and so freezes that the ordained purpose of 
a habitable world. is fulfilled. 

Such are the features of this first period. We look 
on and itisthe same. For a thousand ages the rains and 
storms beat down over the desolate hills, the ice grinds 
and sends them to powder; and, lo! the very decay of 
the hills is itself the law by which broad lands spread 
and grow deep and rich. Or, again, hidden swarms of 
living things in silent seas perish for myriads of genera- 
tions, and yet the very constancy, the very unchange- 
ableness of their waste lays the even layers of man’s 
home. It is not that there is one law of death and 
quite another of life, but that the very principle of death 
is turned into being the principle of a fuller and richer 
life. We look on to the animal creation; still we meet 
the same awful law of destruction, of endless struggle. 
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Strange dragons and monstrous serpents fight, and rend, 


and devour in dreary marshes, and at last die out un- 
lamented and forgotten before the advent of a newer 
and stronger generation. Vast floods sweep over the 
globe, wiping out its teeming life that another race may’ 
enter into the heritage: the whole of earth and sea is 
full of deadly hunt and of cruel capture, of breathless 
escape, of haunting fear: fish follows hard after fish, 
bird flies from bird, beast preys on beast, and yet the 
very eagerness of the hunt itself works ever new 
wonders of order and beauty: out of this very whirl 
of death, still the higher life rises and prevails—rises 
under the very pressure of the need, prevails by the 
very necessities of weakness. It is not one law that 
allows slaughter and another that produces strength: 
not one law that says, “ Devour,” and another that says, 
“ Be beautiful ;” but out of the very conditions of the 
combat arises the fair glory of strength; the very voice 
which ordained the decree “ Be fruitful and multiply ” 
seems to have said also, “ Slay and eat.” I do not ask 
now by what act of evil this law of suffering may have 
made itself a necessity. I only say that God has con- 
sented to work out His scheme in it and by it; and 
that, if so, then He must have seen and prepared some 
issue, the worth of which would render all the means 


- used tolerable, intelligible, justifiable. 


We gaze and wonder at this terrific process of creation ; 
and if we ask in awe and amazement what is the 
end of all this, what is the purpose to be achieved, 
we are told “Man.” Man is the final achievement 
in which all this preparation issues. Man is worth 
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all this infinite toil, this age-long effort, this endless 
struggle, this thousand-fold death. He is its justifica- 
tion: it all is very good since it all rises up into his 
crowning endowment. We turn to look at man, then, 
man as this world’s fulfilment; what has he done to be 
worth it all? — 

Man offers himself, to our first gaze, as did Nature, 
robed in the majesty of his gifts, rich in the multi- ~ 
tudinous array of his powers. He has subdued the 
earth; he has reaped its wealth; he has surrounded 
himself with a fair garden of fruits and of flowers; 
he has reared large fabrics of law; he has guided 
and controlled kingdoms into the sweet and ordered 
ways of peace; he has prepared for himself lovely 
works of grace; he has won for himself gold, and 
jewels, and pleasant odours, and all delicious things. 
He has sent his spirit abroad to sift, and to weigh, and 
to understand. and to measure, and to describe all 
sights, and all thoughts, and all imaginations : his handi- 
work, as did Nature’s, forms a wonderful and exquisite 
vision. But once more the deeper knowledge lifts the 
veil: we look behind, and here, as before, we see no 
rest and satistaction; here, as before, we discover be- 
lund the outward result all the fearful and tremendous 
straining by which alone this order lives. Man has no 
appearance of being the perfect and complete crown 
of creation; nay, rather, he toils and wins his way 
forward by the same laborious pains as the rest of the 
animal and vegetable worlds. He, too, slowly, blindly, 
confusedly, struggles forward towards a goal that he 
knows not of: by continual effort, through ruinous 
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disasters, through scars, and tumult, and fightings, beat- 


- ing his way along against buffeting winds and swallow- 


ing waves, in sorrow, sickness, and woe unspeakable, he 
wins by hard degrees the higher life. Indeed, with 
man the gloom thickens yet deeper: for in him, first, 
we discover plainly a wilful ageravation of the perils 
and the pains. He infuses into his life wasteful dis- 
order; he spoils and degrades his power of movement ; 
he struggles, savagely, against the good of his fellows. 
He creates for himself a history, that tells, in dreary 
records, of miserable infamiés, and bloody shame. 
This it tells; and it suggests what it cannot tell of 
the hundred times ten thousand who have fallen in the 
red carnage of uncounted wars, or have starved pitiably 
under freezing skies, or have been swallowed up, after 
wild thirsting for each other’s blood, by lonely and 
remorseless seas; and still, shudder as we will at the 
ghastly story, history compels us to confess that even 
this long agony has been turned to the higher use: out 
of it has grown an ordered life; the disobedience itself 
has been made to do service: out of his weakness 
man has been made strong. These suffering genera- 
tions have been controlled by a purpose to which they 
were blind; they have served their turn; they have 
by their disasters advantaged those who came after. 
Out of the chaos of struggling and blinding agony, the 
fair framework of our everyday present lives has reared 
itself: men have fought, and starved, and miserably 
perished, for ambition, for luxury, for causes dimly 
guessed, and beliefs that could never be expressed: yet 
the very shock of their ignorant armies has, in spite of 
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itself, established and strengthened the sanctuary of 
social life. So it has ever been, so it is still. Man 





has not yet entered into his rest: still the same rule ~ 


of woe, of poverty, hunger, famine, disease, holds good: 
still our civilization rests on this vast under-world 
of terrible ruin: still, alas! it fails to win its way 
forward from an evil state to a better, except by the old 
familiar road of war,—war, with all its terrific slaughter, 
its wounds, sad cries and groans, its nameless cruelties, 
its broken hearts, its weeping women, its horrible 
terror, its helpless, hopeless despair. We close our eyes: 
we dare not look into the awful nightmare of pain and 
loss : we cry aloud, “ O Lord God! O God most merciful, 
most mighty! what can it be that is worth all this 
cost ? What precious thing can it be for which such a 
price may well be paid ?” 

Many a nation has tried to answer this question. 
Some have said, “I sit as a Queen for ever, in the 
midst of the seas: and these have become a terror 
and a hissing, in the blindness of their fall.” The 
nobler have said, “Freedom and law, these are worth 
it all; to win them we are content to die.” Such 
people have had their reward; they have lifted the 
banner, and men have borne witness to its truth 
by flocking to greet it: we have all lived by their 
light, but something still has been wanting: man 
missed something yet, he was restless, he over- 
threw each system of free law that he had found: for 
still he hungered, still he dared not say, “Here I 
may rest, here in this my earthly freedom I am 
worth the woe of the world.” No; this answer has 
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never wholly satisfied, never has fully justified itself; 
the bargain is felt to be a bad one, the price paid is 
extravagant. Man cannot find in himself the worth of 
all this age-long sacrifice. 
_ One nation only kept its head clear, and seized the 
clue. Its history told it the same tale as other histories: 
for the Old Testament is no dream of some fancy world 
that a God of our imagining might have made, but 
is a real story of this very earth we live in; and there- 
fore it, too, told its tale of murder, of floods that 
destroyed, of generations that went down to the dust of 
a disastrous death, of cities swept into fearful ruin by 
fire and brimstone: it told of plagues and weepings, 
and of slaughter; of armies engulfed in mighty waters; 
of wandering peoples that leave their bones to whiten 
the dreary wildernesses ; of wicked populations sunk in 
sin that have to be rooted out and hewn to pieces, man, 
and woman, and child ; of fallen enemies smitten through 
the temples by the ies and the nail; of adulterous 
queens trodden under the feet of ae and devoured 
by the teeth of dogs; of kings slain in high places of the 
field ; of people that fall under pestilence and famine. 
Such was this nation’s history, and yet it never became 
wholly bewildered: it looked all the terrific story in 
the face, and still proclaimed that God held its life 
in His hands, nor had. He ever fainted, nor grown 
weary: through all it pressed forward, until out of 
the very midst of carnage it slowly raised the ideal 
that God had planted in its heart,—the temple that 
God had shown its great leader in the Mount. In all 
the disasters it saw sin punished, and the right chastened 
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and directed; and, more than this, it detected and 
announced that a single purpose of God was slowly 
being achieved. Nor did it stop even there, but, when 
it sadly recognised that this achievement was far off 
from the present generation, nor was to be found by 
it in a present land of milk and honey, it failed not, 
but rose to the height of its great argument: it was 
content to forego it for itself, to lie down and die, if 
only in the end this purpose should be accomplished 
in its children’s children: it was prepared to live by 
promise, and not by sight, to see the promise afar off. It 
was enough for this people that all their present bitterness 
was yet working towards that which should be, but 
which it would never see: God would bring something 
to pass worth all the cost: it would come: for He, the 
Eternal, could not fail. Enough for them that it should 
be hereafter, that God in His own good time would bring 
in His salvation : enough for them this hope, even though 
their holy kingdom was split into fragments, even 
though the very fragments were broken in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel, even though the Egyptian, the Assyrian, 
the Babylonian, the Greek, the Roman, swept over their 
desolated fatherland, and defiled the beauty of their 
sanctuary. Still, more confidently, more proudly, more 
defiantly than ever, their prophets proclaimed that the 
Lord was yet, even in this, working out His salvation, 
was bringing in His holy day. Yea, let Rachel refrain 
her voice from weeping, and her eyes from tears, though 
she gazes on the slaughter of her children in bloody 
Ramah; for “there is hope in thy end, saith the 
Lord.” 
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What hope? What was this end? The lines of the 
Jews answer are distinct. Wisdom, righteousness, 
knowledge of God in the heart and in the head of man, 
this was most certainly the end for which he hoped. 
This would be the comfort to Jerusalem, this would 
repay her for all her pangs—“ Holiness unto the Lord,” 
—Spiritual Holiness that knows God, and lives in His 
image. This, if this could be obtained, would be worth 
all the pains that had been paid. To win this, the Jew 
would be content to see Jerusalem a heap of stones, and 
all her pleasant palaces as ruinous heaps: to win this, 
he could endure to be carried away beyond Babylon, 
to be an outcast among the people, the off-scouring of 
the nations. Let him only at last attain to the favour 
of God, the light of His presence, the delight of His 
peace, and this would be, indeed, to give him double 
for all his evil. This would make all the trouble of the 
captivity but a very little thing. 

Here, then, is our guiding clue,—the one nation in 
all the world which discovered a permanent purpose 
of God in history ; the one nation which succeeded in 
finding a path through its own disasters, so that its own 
ruin only threw into still clearer light the principles 
of God’s ordained fulfilment—this unique nation pro- 
nounced that this fulfilment, this justifying purpose, was 
to be found in holiness of spirit, the union of man with 
God, Whose image he is. Accept this as man’s end, and 
no destruction appals, no despair overwhelms ; for this 
is the higher life, which is worth all the deaths that 
the lower can die; this is the new birth, which would 
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make all the anguish of the travailing be remembered 
no more. 

That the Jew was right, experience has made certain ; 
the historical facts bear their unwavering witness. The 
Jewish people did live by the power of this faith, 
through such ruin and peril as no other people have - 
succeeded in conquering or enduring; and what is more, 
the books of the prophets are an indisputable proof 
that the clue which they had discovered grew steadier, 
clearer, and stronger, the more bitter and perilous the 
test. By this testimony of facts, then, they were shown 
to be in possession of the secret which overcometh the 
world, the secret which reconciles this carnage with 
the will of a gracious and merciful God, Who desireth 
not that any should perish. 

But to know the secret was one thing, to achieve its 
fulfilment was another. It was good to recognise that 
all suffering would be worth enduring, if, at last, the 
righteousness of the law should be revealed in a people 
in whom the Lord, the Holy One, delighteth; but 
where was to be the appearing of the holy people? Was 

Israel, the chosen, the beloved, was it able to achieve 
' this fulfilment of all men’s labour? God is ready ; is 
man prepared? “Behold, the Lord’s hand is not 
shortened,” cried the prophets to Israel, “but, alas, 
your iniquities have separated between you and your 
God; your sins have hid His face from you; your 
hands are defiled with blood, your fingers with iniquity ; 
your lips have spoken lies; none calleth for justice, nor 
any pleadeth for truth.” 

So it was. The one possible end—the achievement 
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of holiness—was itself become impossible to the only 
people who recognised it as their end. And the Lord 
saw it, and it displeased Him that there was no judg- 
ment; and He saw that there was no man, and 
wondered that there was no intercessor. “ Therefore 
He Himself put on righteousness as a_ breastplate, 
and an helmet of salvation upon His head, and was 
elad with zeal as with a cloak.” There, at last, on 
Christmas Day, in the very midst of the toiling genera- 
tions, on the blood-stained earth, at the world’s darkest 
hour, with trouble behind and terror before, between 
the sword of Herod and the iron heel of Rome, amid 
the oxen that had perished age after age that man 
might be fed, and the asses that had bowed for centuries 
to blows and burdens that man might be at ease, in the 
very flesh that had for so long endured bruises and 
stripes, the scourge and sword and spear, with the 
very human soul which had wept and mourned under 
the chastisement of sin, under the tyranny of the 
oppressor, a little Babe lay in the stable of an inn, 
born of a pure Virgin, Himself free from all spot and 
taint of sin, a beloved Son of the Most High and 
Holy, Who inhabiteth eternity ; a Man after God’s own 
heart; a Man in whom He is well pleased ; a Man who 
will love righteousness and hate iniquity as no man has 
ever had the spirit to love and hate them before; and 
Whom therefore God will anoint with the oil of gladness 
above His fellows; and in that anointing of gladness, 
that Christ of holy joy, all the sorrowful sighing of the 
poor will at last and for ever be done away. 

My brethren, we announce our belief in a great, a 
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tremendous fact at Christmas; but is it a little thing 
that the day demands? God incarnate in the flesh! a 
God-Man! It is a serious, a perilous dogma to assert ; 
our faith quails and trembles. But, then, remember 
what it is which we assert it to fulfil—nothing less than 
the justification of a suffering world. We say that we 
believe in a Divine order ; that life, that history, are to 
be made rational, made intelligible in Christ; and not 
some other life, some other history than what has been ; 
not some pleasant, easy fairy facts, but such actual life, 
such actual history, as is, for instance, now being enacted 
on the frozen hills of Kars,1 in the butcheries of Bul- 
garia, in the slaughters that have heaped with the 
crowded dead the passes of the Balkans and the fields 
of Plevna. We have got to justify dealings such as 
these that fill the long vista of human history. We have 
got to supply ourselves with something that is worth 
all this, worth all the blood that God has left men free 
to shed; worth all the tears that God has had to 
see women weep; worth all the pain that God has 
allowed the animal creation to endure; worth all the 
process of unceasing sacrifice by which God has per- 
mitted this earth, with all that is therein, to rescue itself 
from sin, and rise to the higher life. 

Is the long roll of toil and anguish to find its rest, 
its satisfaction in man as he is? Can the law of sacri- 
fice be arrested in him? Are we, we civilized English- 
men, worth all this cost? Can we offer ourselves to 
this labouring, suffering world as its rational justifica- 
tion, as God’s perfected work? Can we cry to the 
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millions upon millions who have perished in nameless 
woes, “Rejoice, forget all the pangs of your world 
long travail; for I, a man, an educated Englishman, am 
born into the world?” Surely, surely, if we measure 
history carefully and soberly, without Christ there is 
no rational God; without Christ the whole fabric of 
the world shatters into ruinous fragments, or stands 
only as a slaughter-house in which men tear each 
other down into unavailing misery, into meaningless 
deaths. 

But if the Jew was right, and Holiness is worth all the 
struggle and all the agony, then we, too, to-day, who 
feel the terrible insufficiency of our own holiness to repay 
God for all the ruin of the Past; we, who know too 
bitterly our own utter and foul wickedness, our ugly lusts, 
our cruel vanities, our pitiful weakness, our horrible 
selfishness, our greed, our jealousy, our anger, our 
impatience, our idleness, our malice, our unkindness, 
our worldliness, our shame and hypocrisy ; we, who are 
bowed down under the bondage of horrible sin; we can 
leap up into the vast joy of belief which filled the soul 
of St. Paul, as he saw the mystery of God’s purpose 
accomplished in Christ. 

The Holiness of God incarnate in the flesh of this 
labouring humanity, the holy Image of God’s perfect 
righteousness taking upon Himself the whole agony of 
man, accepting on His shoulders the burden of all this 
awful woe, resigning His spotless Spirit to the grief 
of all this bitter desolation, dying the death which 
justifies all death, in that it turns death itself, by the 
honourable way of sacrifice, into the instrument of the 
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higher inheritance, into the sacrament of righteous- 
ness, into the mystery of holiness, into the pledge of 
perfect peace; this, and this only, makes a consumma- 
tion by which the effort of God’s creation achieves an 
end; this, and this only, is a secret and a victory 
worthy of the merciful God in Whom we trust. 

I need not spend many words on the practical appli- 

cation of this. It is practical enough sometimes just to 
draw out and study God’s Truth; and if we meditate 
on it, it will enforce on us its own applications. Only 
I would implore you to realize that we are saved only 
by being well-pleasing to God; and we are well-pleasing 
only if He can recognise in us the fruit and crown of 
all this long travailing, the satisfaction of all this 
immense effort of creation ; and that is, the Holiness of 
Christ. 

Our salvation, then, is no light, easy task. Alas, for 
those who think that a prayer or two of their own, and 
a few good-natured acts of their own genial kindness, 
will satisfy this terrific demand ! 

Alas, for those who cannot offer to God at the great 
Day of Decision a worthy compensation for all the 
iniquity, all the pain, all the toil that He has been 
compelled to allow! 

Alas, for those who insult the reason of God by 
dreaming that a decent and delicate idleness will serve 
to repay the cost of all this laborious patience ! 

Alas, above all, for those who complain and murmur 
because the agonies and weariness of a thousand gene- 
rations have not secured them easy, pleasant days 
without a loss and without a sorrow, as if the blood and 
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tears of millions might well be shed, in order that they 
themselves might enjoy comfort and ease! } 

Alas, for those who trifle frivolously and selfishly in 
the face of those stern, unchanging laws which, in the 
terrible tumult of living history, display before our eyes 
the awful character of the crisis in which we stand. _ 

We cannot mistake it. The God before Whose Judg- 
ment Bar we look to appear hereafter is one, Whose 
Mercy sees it possible to permit all this horror of war 
and blood, wherewith we fill His earth, if only, at the 
last, He may attain in us that which He desires. So 
dear, so precious, to Him is the Hope towards which 
He toils. 

What, then, can avail to please Him, on that day, 
when He counts up the gains of all His long husban- 
dry? What can avail if it be not Christ Himself, 
Christ the Blessed, the Holy, the Beloved, in Whom 
God is for ever well pleased ? 

O Jesu, in Whom we all may be made Gene. 
O Lord, Redeemer and Saviour, Prince of all Holiness 
and Peace! We have sinned, we have done amiss, 
we have fallen, we have gone astray, we are not worthy 
so much as to gather up the crumbs under the table 
of God! Enter Thou, therefore, into our souls. Possess 
our spirits with Thy Spirit, our body with Thy Body, 
our blood with Thy Blood. Feed us with Thyself, 
Who art perfect Righteousness. Lay hold of us by 
Thy Grace, Who art the Truth and the Life. Uplift us, 
mould us, transform us by Thy own power into Thyself, 
into the image of the Holy and the Eternal. We will 
shrink from no suffering, we will endure all, in the 
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energy of Thy broken Body and outpoured Blood, 
if only we may be drawn upward into the Likeness 
of Thyself, into the Joy of Thy Holiness! Fill us 
with sorrow, if so only Thou canst fill us with Thyself: 
for only by abiding in Thee, only by eating Thy 
Flesh and drinking Thy Blood, only by fastening on the 
Grace of Thy perfect, holy, and sufficient Oblation, can 
we hope to pass from Death into Life, and to be raised 
up at the Last Day from the lowliness of the grave 
to the Holiness of Heaven ! 


A. cK Sue 
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SERMON VI. 


THE SACRIFICE OF INNOCENCE. 


“Chat £ may go unto the altar of Choy, eben unto the Grod of mo 
jon and gladness,”’—Ps. xiii. 4. 


THE contemplation of sin, which has filled the spare 
moments of Lent, is drawing fast to its close in that 
great act of death, in the dark silence of which our 
Lord Christ, working in hidden and mysterious ways, 
unloosed the bands of hell. More and more, as the 
sense of our vileness intensifies within us, do we turn 
our eyes forward to that uplifted Cross; its anguish, its 
horrible sorrow, its bitter pangs, its appealing patience, 
even though our minds fail to enter into the secrecies 
of its justification, yet, at least, present themselves to 
the instinctive passion of our hearts, as the alone 
adequate solution of a world’s desperate failure. We dare 
not, perhaps, argue about it ; but we feel as we fall back, 
staggered and appalled, from the study of that vast and 
ghastly wickedness, which despoils all human life of its 
fairness and its joy—wickedness so foul, so sickening, 
so relentless, so devouring, with its unutterable pains 
and maddening despair, such wickedness as chokes our 
cities with corruption, and eats into our blood, and fills 
our veins with fire, and drags all the sweetness of our 


1 This and the three following Sermons were given, as mid-day 
addresses, during Holv Week in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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souls into infamy and pollution—we feel, as we turn | 


from this to the enduring Cross and Passion of Christ, 
that its horror is, at least, on a level with that which it 
redeems—that here is no bathos, no unworthy close. 
It may be hard to trace the threads that bind the 
world’s sin to the world’s salvation ; but, at any rate, 
the one has a look of kindred with the other; we pass 
easily across from the one to the other without a shock. 
They touch hands; a sympathy works between them 
both; they seem each to know and understand the 
other. The more intense our appreciation of the dread- 
ful reality of the sin, the more assuring, and familiar, 
and needful becomes the vision of the Crucified. We 
may let our minds wonder, still, at the necessity that 
decreed the biting nails and shuddering fear; but our 
hearts feel no surprise. No: they demand some such 
end, some such crowning act; they spring to the 
recognition of its consistency with its surroundings 
and antecedents ; they are even comforted to acknow- 
ledge an effect that is commensurate with its cause. 
Here, they feel, is no dream, no mocking vision, coming 
with cold and shadowy comfort, to offer its misty 
thinness for the food of a pain-burdened race of worn 
and suffering men. Here, rather, is a reality, vivid, 
actual, solid, with the vivid solidity of fact. A wounded 
and bleeding humanity knows what to make of a bleed- 
ing and a wounded God. God’s justification of Himself 
on the Cross plants itself down with a substantial and 
undeniable plainness, such as makes it at home in a 
world like ours, where evil is actually rending and 
tearing the flesh of man,—a world where worn women 
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are withering to death with hunger in naked garrets, 
and men’s lusts are savage, and their passions cruel, 
and a mob of devils work out their rage with whip, and 
scourge, and sting. “Yea, O my God, we lay hold of 
Thy Cross, as of a staff that can stand unshaken, when 
the floods run high. The tale told us is no fairy story © 
of some far-away land: it is this world, and not another, 
—this world with all its miseries and its slaughter and 
its ruin,—that Thou hast entered to redeem, by Thine 
Agony and bloody Sweat.” 

Let us attempt, under the gathering shadow of this 
most merciful death, to touch on some of the possible: 
principles which make it felt to be the one and only 
solution of man’s grief, that our hearts could admit. 
No such rational account of the mysterious efficacy of 
the Passion will ever, perhaps, give the significance of 
the whole; but, under the control of the Holy Spirit, 
we may venture to take up this or that thread of 
thought, and follow it home to the moment when it 
vanishes into the gloom that shrouds the awful hour 
when the sun withdrew his light and there was dark- 
ness over the face of the earth. 

The Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ is no isolated 
event; nor is it the first, but the last and final 
moment of God’s unfolding of Himself. It closes a 
long drama; it is the crisis up to which whole histories 
were working through a thousand centuries. It cannot » 
be interpreted, therefore, in and by itself. It is by such 
abstract and unreal severance of the Passion from all 
its conditions and antecedents, that it has been made to 
seem “foolishness to the Greeks:” these antecedents, 
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these conditions are its justifying causes; for they are 
history, and the Cross is historical: they are the facts, 
and it is to the facts that the action of God on Calvary 
applies itself, To remove them, therefore, is to remove 
all possibility of its explanation. Rather, by the word 
of the Lord, we are to confess that, from the hour of that 
great Sabbath in which God first allowed Himself the 
joy of repose, up to the day when the Jews first 
determined to slay Him who called God His own 
Father,—from end to end of that enormous and pro- 


tracted development, “ My Father worketh, and I work.” 


They worked unceasingly a work of which the Cross 
was the one absolute result: and only by following 
the long order of the untiring work, can we ever lay 
hold of the motives and issues which make that Cross 
the clear and intelligible close of the Divine Revelation. 

To do this, now, in four brief addresses is impossible: 
but, at least, I may attempt to recall the general 
premisses which govern that argument which concludes 
itself in the Cross of Christ. 

What was it, then, that had happened, and which, in 
its final stage, Christ died to,rectify ? 

We must go back to the primary premiss of all, back 
to that first Sabbath Day on which God justified His 
creation, pronouncing it very good: for it is this 
justification which was recovered on the day when, 
once more, God looked, and beheld, and pronounced, 
“This is My beloved Son, in Him I am well pleased.” 

God had created: He had, that is, allowed a work to 
take form and substance away and apart from Himself: 
He had suffered His almighty power to go forth out of 
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its holy and hidden abode in Himself, and to become 
active, and strong, and substantial in the establishment 
of a life which, however proceeding out of God, was yet 
other than God’s own, distinct from God, a thing to be 
looked at apart from God. God, as it were, would 
enjoy the joy of the artist,—the joy of standing off from 
the product of His will, the joy of contemplating from 
a distance, from outside, that which His hands had 
fashioned, and His heart conceived. There it lay, 
outspread before His eyes, a living thing, suspended, 
indeed (if you will), in the breath of His eternal will, 
as a feather is borne in the moving impulse of a wind, 
but yet, for all that, a living reality, whole and entire, 
held together unto enduring unity by the energy of its 
own laws; no mere dream which would vanish as any 
airy phantom of the imagination, but a solid, self- 
possessed, and actual creature, the movement of whose 
life shook its full and free pulsations along all the 
quivering channels of its organic frame. There it rolled 
along, this earth of ours, before the unslumbering eyes 
of the mighty Watcher——His own work, His own 
achievement, the expression of His purpose, the shadow 
of His beauty, the witness to His love, having its 
entire consistency in Him, yet itself, in itself, instinct 
with marvellous forces and powers, which had passed 
into it, and had become inherent in it, and upheld it, 
and embraced it, and penetrated its recesses, and moved 
hither and thither, creeping, pushing, driving, moulding, 
quickening, animating, so that it was made no dead, 
cold, blind mechanism, but a warm and breathing 
animal, with life tingling throughout its entire bulk,— 
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life teeming in the moving air, and flying light, and 
ever-rolling sea,—life breaking upwards into the endless 
wealth of bud, and blossom, and flower,—life straining 
and outpouring into the swarming growth of fish and 
fly, and bird,—life gathering together the full energies of 
its splendid freedom into the self-directed activities of 
that brave animal world which has, at last in man, its 
crown, possessed itself, so to speak, of its own life,— 
possessed itself of flesh—flesh, which feels for itself, and 
has its own hungers, its own desires, its own passions, 
its own pains, its own delights, and lives its own life, 
making its own way, aiming at its own aims, deliberating 
on its own satisfactions, imagining its own fulfilments, 
collecting its own experience, sensitive to its own 
vibrations, fashioning its own joys, watching its own 
movement, reasoning out its own conclusions, creating 
its own future, ever severing itself from its own past, 
and from all that pressure that arrives to it from 
without, ever starting forward toward new ends in the 
gladness of fulfilling a self-chosen impulse. 

Here, then, at last, is something like freedom— 
something like a life that could distinguish itself from 
God. 

Creation crowns itself in man, because, in man, it 
most nearly attains to exhibiting before the eyes of God, 
a life self-directed, substantial, positive, real, the image 
of His own self-government, His own freedom, His own 
substantiality. 

Dut yet, for all that, this free, deliberative life of man 
was only man’s own, in the same sense, though in a nobler 
degree, as the movement of water downward is the water’s 
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own. He is the highest moment of physical creation, 
the nearest approach it can make towards self-existence : 
but he is still only a part of that creation. He is 
as entirely and completely dependent on God’s sole 
sustaining will as the veriest atom of blind matter. He 
-is no more his own than that atom is. Not one hair’s 
breadth more than it can he pass outside the limits 
‘of that dependence which is the essential law of all 
ereated things: and it is by this very fact that he enters 
on his peculiar office for the fulfilment of which he 
was made. Creation has this peculiar charm—this is 
‘its especial delight before God—that, while seeming to 
live in and for itself, it is, all the time, only living in 
and by and for God. For this, God rejoices over it— 
it is His own, His very own, even as it moves along 
in its own free gladness. For this—because in it all 
He sees Himself—for this alone He pronounces it 
“very good.” 

Creation, then, enters into the joy of God, the joy of 
that great Sabbath, the joy of its own eternal repose, 
just according to its power of realizing that all its life 
is not its own, but issues out of, and returns into, the 
God in Whom it for ever and uninterruptedly subsists. 
And man—man in whom its self-possession, its self- 
movement attains its supreme movement—man alone, 
of all that vast world of varied life, has the capacity to 
supply, to creation, this, its Sabbath-joy. Without him 
it moves along before the All-seeing, in dumb and 
deathlike silence. Noises there are, but none that echo 
the voice of that gladness which pronounces them all 
very good; eyes and ears and mouths there are, but the 
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eyes are blinded and the ears are deafened ; they cannot 
see or hear, beyond the narrow bounds of their own 
small animal lives, into the infinite splendour of that 
from which they came, and to which they belong. 

Man alone can speak and see, can give sight, and 
sound, and hearing to that which, without him, remains 
with its joy unattained, unfulfilled, unknown. He 
alone is gifted with the double character, by which he 
not only exists, as creatures exist, with power, capa- 
cities, strengths, movements of their own, but also 
distinguishes what he is, and whence he is, and how he 
is, and, if so, cannot but distinguish that his life is not 
his own, but entirely and for ever Another’s, to recognise 
Whom is his supremest joy. He alone is the world’s 
high priest, who, made one with it by a like nature, by 
a common kinship, by closest ties of creaturely being, 
passes up from and before the eyes of that waiting 


world, within the veil, outside which it remains bowed - 


in silent awe, and in earnest expectation—passes in, and 
_up the steps of neighbourhood to God, the steps of 
thought, and meditation, and reflection, and memory, 
and fear, and love—until, within the Holy of Holies 
itself, in the name of all God’s creatures, he does the 
things of God, he swings the censer of praise, he carries 
the offering, he stands and bows himself before that 
high altar, and ministers the service of praise and 
thanksgiving. . 

What, then, is man’s offering? What his holy 
service? Surely this, the offering of himself. 

Man has the power to contemplate, to lay hold of 
himself: he looks himself all over, and sees himself, 
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and all that he is, to be in no sense his own, but en- 
_ tirely and altogether a created thing, existent in and 
by another. 

This created thing, which is himself, his whole self, 
his whole body, his whole passions, his whole force, his 
whole mind, his whole will, his whole soul—the whole 
of it—he, by the power of the Spirit which is in him, 
can lay hold of, can embrace all round, can take up in 
his hands, and lift and raise on high before God, and 
offer, and present. He is himself the offering: he is, 
by the Divine Spirit in him, himself the priest. 

This is religion; this is its root-life. Religion is 
man’s recognition that he himself, with all that he 
possesses, is entirely and absolutely the possession of 
God. Hence religion is, primarily, an act of homage, an 
act of dedication, a sacrifice—not of blood, or agony, or 
overwhelming dismay, but the sacrifice of a delighted 
and exultant confession in the glad lordship of God— 
the thrilling confession which is felt stirring half blindly 
in all those thousand forms of heathen offering, whether 
of fruit or flower or rice or bread or lamb, which startle 
us by their constancy amid all the varieties of so many 
heathen faiths. The thought is obscure, and darkly hid. 
Often it works underground, and the signs of its move- 
ment are, it may be, low, and strange, and coarse, and 
mean; it manifests itself in fear rather than in love; 
in self-will, instead of in self-abandonment. But it is 
there; and it prompts, always, the offering and the 
sacrifice ; for, always, the root-spring of all religion lies 
in the intense joy of the discovery: “I am not mine 

own. I have nothing of myself, O my God, I am 
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altogether Thine! Receive what is mine, in symbol of 
myself.” 

And observe ; 

Sacrifice, in this sense, carries us back behind and 
beyond all pain, and sin, and suffering. It is, in its 
primary premiss, not the sad means of recovering a lost 
state, but the delightful recognition of what actually is, 
and has never ceased to be. 

It is the symbolic act of a discovery; the discovery 
by the creature of its Creator. Even if no dividing sin 
had ever severed man and God, still religion would 
consist in the joy of self-dedication, the joy of homage, 
the joy of an offering, the joy of a sacrifice. There 
would still be the altar, and still the priest; an altar of 
joy, and gladness, and thanksgiving, and praise ; a High 
Priest, royal, enthroned, wonderful in blessing, after the 
order of Melchisedec, ever living and supreme. 

So might man have continued to this day, active, 
vigorous,. enterprising, aS we ourselves, yet without a 
lie, without a lust, without a crime, without a doubt, 
presenting himself, in perpetual confidence, to proffer to 
God his willing and natural service. 

Is such sinlessness incredible? Is it unreal? Yet 


surely evil is not our real, natural life. Surely it works, — 


for every one of us, as a vast and hideous blunder. We 
have that in us, even now, which would be pure, and 
upright, and holy, only that it has lost its chance. 

Ab! our lost and forgotten innocence! 

Ah! our Paradise, the garden of our irrevocable joy!” 


How good, even now, from amid the black shadows © 


of our pollutions, from amid the grime, and filth, and 
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squalor of our dreary decay,—how good to recall, with 
tears of tender remembrance, what faith might have 
been without a fall! What worship might have been — 
before a sin! What the gladness of God’s approach 
might have meant, before ever we had had need to hide 
ourselves among the trees of the garden ! 

And what if, as some suppose, He, the Perfect God 
and Perfect Man, the dear Lord we love, would have at 
last entered in upon that blessed and sinless human 
life, to make, in it, the pure sacrifice of unalloyed, un- 
checked, untainted praise, Himself the one and only 
Priest, moving to the altar of that delightful offering, 
without a wound, without a pang, without a tear, with- 
out a sorrow, in the fulness of an exultant love which 
rose in joy to meet the unbroken joy with which God 
for ever pronounced all to be very good ! 

O Lord Jesus! Thou, Whom we, by our sins, have 
robbed of that good gift of joy, which might have been 
Thine! Thou, Whom we have forbidden to partake 
of flesh and blood, except at the bitter cost of that 
agony and blood-sweat! O holy, merciful, all-forgiving 
Redeemer, teach us more worthily to repent of the 
terror and horror of our fall, by the memory of that 
innocent gladness with which we should have gone with 
Thee to the altar of God, to offer there, no sorrow- 
stricken, death-stained, sin-worn sacrifice, but the un- 
shrinking homage of a spotless heart ! 


SERMON VII. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE FALLEN. 


“Chen sai I, Lo, E come!”’—Ps. xl. 7. 


THE Cross of Christ presupposes an original in- 
nocence before the Fall: and we can, therefore, win 
an insight, in its full significance, only by going back 
behind all the unrighteousness which has spread its 


evil power like a vast and devouring disease over our — 


earth and our own hearts, and by starting with a thought- 
ful recognition of the conditions which constitute the 
state of purity in which the union between God and man 
first sealed itself with joy,—a union, a purity, a joy 
which we can still, even though it be through tears 
_ of vain regret, recall and interpret, because that, even 
now, the conditions of its innocence lie at the base 
of all our being, broken, fragmentary, disordered, yet 
still living, still. stirred by old memories of a lost 
holiness, still sensitive to high impulses, still mindful 
of, still moved by, the sad fragrance of happier and 
purer days, those sweet familiarities, that tender inter- 
course, when, on fair cool evenings, God walked and 
spoke with man, as a man speaketh with his friend, 
among the trees of the garden. 

There, far back in the depths of history, in the 
depths of our own souls, we seem to detect a living 
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g beri which would still, even ee take the shape. of 


sacrifice, the sacrifice of a loyal allegiance, the offer of 
a delighted homage, the sacrifice that expresses the 
simple gladness of the discovery that there is nothing 
in us which is not God’s very own, our Lord and 
Master and Maker. 

Now, that root-idea of worship remains, from the ' 
first till to-day, unshaken, unruined: it expresses the 
formal and essential relation of man to God, and, since 
the primal essence of our humanity, however marred, 
overclouded, defiled, has retained, through all, its first 
identity, never wholly divorced from its first estate, there- 
fore, too, the ground of its primal attachment to its 
Creator holds on unchanged. Man remains to this hour 
the one created being whose main office it is to recognise, 
confess, fulfil the allegiance of creation to its Maker. 

Still, then, that act of holy homage has got to be ren- 
dered. Still that altar stands, and still God waits for 
man’s priestly ministry, to respond to and return His 
Sabbath rejoicing. For God to miss this response would 
indeed be to let failure cancel the purpose with which 
He fashioned man out of the dust of the earth. Such 
failure may not be. The act of homage is still due, 
still demanded, still imperative; any change that 
events may carry into it, cannot abolish the demand; 
it can only affect the mode of its accomplishment. 

What change, then, is it that has intervened? The 
change, the terrible, the marring change of sin. The 
whisper of the evil one has crept along under the 
leaves of the garden, as a wind, with sudden stealth, 
truffles and discolours the clear loveliness of sleeping 
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waters: the simple heart of the woman has let the 
wonder of curiosity work within the blood: the hand 
has slid out, she hardly knows how, to touch, and feel, 
and take, and hold, the pleasant dream of an idle and 
forgetful soul: the lips have tasted, the evil is sucked in; 
it is taken into the veins, and into the brain; its subtle 
poison has penetrated, with rapid secrecy, into all the 
deep corners and hidden recesses of her being; in a 
moment, its activity has passed out from her to her 
companion. The flame is alive: it has got its hold: 
it leaps out to new victories: it catches up all it can 
get near: its volume swells and rolls and roars with 
ever-gathering force, with ever-triumphant fury: the 
world is wrapped in the fire and in the smoke. 

We understand, now, the depth, the awful serious- 
ness of the change. Sin has traversed the primal, the 
essential service that man is made to render to his 
God: for is not sin just this, a lack of loyalty, a failure 
in allegiance? The heart, whose only delight, as a 
created thing, was to know itself another's, has been 
deceived into deeming its impulses to be its own; its 
freedom has seemed to it to be, not what it actually is, 
freedom to do freely another’s will, but freedom to 
make a will and a way for itself: its desires, its 
imagination, its curiosity—these have made good their 
claim to their own satisfaction, instead of joying to 
discover all their satisfaction in the satisfaction of Him 
Who made them to be what they are, and in Whom 
alone they possess any true being. 

The change, then, has cut right into the heart of 
man’s worship: his homage is no longer true. 
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His disloyalty has disturbed the direction of his 
desires, the even flow of his emotion : (he knows, and . 
remembers, and enjoys the memory of, a counter-delight 
to that of owing his being wholly to God. He can 
come no more to the altar with his old straightforward 
gladness of an undivided heart. | 

Yet the homage is still due: God still looks for it. 
How can it be given ? 

_Let us think what sin has signified. 

Allegiance to God is man’s sole life: the created 
lives solely and entirely in and by God] Man’s 
personal self, with its personal hungers, and personal 
thoughts, no more belongs to itself, or exists in itself, 
than a stone in the road does. His very existence 
is only intelligible and only possible, so far as God 
exists in him, and he in God. | There is no point at 
which man’s analysis of himself can stop, and lay its 
finger, and say, “ Here ends all that I derive from God; 
here ends the Divine assistance; here I and I alone 
begin, and am.” Not one tiniest atom of his flesh, not 
one swiftest moment of his will, can be wholly severed 
off from God into self-existence. | His whole life, from 
sheer start to sheer finish, in every muscle, fibre, nerve, 
emotion, sensation, impression, perception, memory, 
thought, will, hope, fear, affection, aspiration, faith— 
all collapses, if God withdraws His hand. | Separation 
from God, even the slightest, means, then, absolute and 
entire collapse, and that is DEATH 

There it is: we have touched the great word: “ Death.” 

Allegiance to Him in Whom alone we have any 
being-—this is life: and the recognition of this, in acts of 
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loyal homage, is the perpetual renewal and preservation 


of life. The loss of loyalty, the fall from allegiance, 
the inclination to live in self, and for self, in self-will— 
this is to lose hold on life—this is, necessarily, to die. 
Death is the horrible break-up of all that makes us 


man, which follows the loss of our hold on God: death | 


is the shudder.that shatters our being, as it first misses 
God. This is death, sin’s inevitable issue. 

But still, I insist, in spite of sin’s fatal entry, God 
demands homage. He has made man, that he may 
offer up the sacrifice of a true heart to Him. He cannot 
be disappointed : His omnipotence is pledged to the 
attainment of His hope. 

Man must even yet offer his sacrifice—what sacrifice 
can it be? 

The sacrifice can only be now, not a discovery, but a 
recovery, of allegiance: and a recovery of allegiance 
must start, then, not from the old primal joyful sense 
of finding oneself in God, but from the sad and ruinous 
sense of finding oneself outside God. 

But to be outside God, disloyal to God, to be claim- 
ing self-existence—this is sheer death: to start with 
the sense, then, of severance from God is to start with 
a sense of death. 

Man, then, comes to the altar of sacrifice, burdened 
and crushed with a bitter, a destroying sense of death 
upon his soul; and still God cries to him, “Bring up 
thine offering ; fulfil thy ministry; testify thy fealty.” 

What may he offer? What has he to bring ? 

Surely, one offering, and one only,—the offering of 
that very sense of death, which loads and drags down- 
ward into ruin all his life. 
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For consider, may not that sense of death itself be 
made the proof that man owns himself to be a very. 
nothing outside God? In feeling disloyalty to be a very 
death, he confesses where his true allegiance lies. He 
finds himself fast dying down into hideous corruption ; 
he recognises, in this horrible state, the natural issue 
of a self-willed life: let him gladly, then, accept the 
issue; let him welcome into himself the very horror 
that devours him ; let him take it into the arms of his » 
soul, and lift it up, in all its ugly and disastrous 
deformity, before the eyes of the Most High! Let him 
ery aloud, “ Behold, O my God, Lord of the spirits of 
all flesh, Behold, I know myself, now in the pangs of 
the death which has caught me in its toils, I know 
myself to be dead when I fall from Thee. Ihave tasted 
the bitter anguish of severance from Thy service. I 
feel it to be death. Ihave endured it, and confess it to 
be torment ; and now, I bring before Thee my accept- 
ance, my recognition of this inevitable law. I lay out, 
I hold up, I plead, I offer, I sacrifice to Thee my own 
sense of this death, my own intense unutterable 
abhorrence of this separation, into whose unmerciful 
gulf I sink. I die, O God, in severing myself from 
Thy living name. Yet lo! I abhor the death I die. 
And my abhorrence of this sin in which I perish, is the 
measure of my sense of the allegiance due to Thee 
alone.” So let him cry; so let him plead; and the 
offering. of his death would itself become a pledge 
that the true loyalty of heart had been refound. 
Allegiance would be recovered; the act of homage 
would be made once more complete. 
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But alas! who of men can make that offering ? 

The allegiance is only recovered wholly when the 
horror that belongs to death is felt entirely, in all its 
awful force, as the expression of that ruin which sever- 
ance from God works in the soul. Only when that 
separation is felt to be the dissolution that it actually 
is, can the willing fealty of a loyal heart be, by the 
ready endurance of that death, indeed expressed and 
renewed. 

But here lies the crucial difficulty. 

Such a resolute and utter horror, which is to be com- 
mensurate with the ruin which severance from God 
works in the soul, can only be known by one who feels sin 
to be a very death. Its touch must feel to him as an 
alien, repulsive, loathsome thing: its breath must be 
as the breath of a vile and terrible plague. Only then 
could he plead before God, as a pledge of his continual 
loyalty, his dire sense of what sin signifies. 

But the man who has sinned, feels now no such 
horror in sinning: the sin itself blunts his sensitive- 
ness; his shame loses its acuteness; that sin, even 
while he professes to hate it, has its charm for him: he 
cannot but confess its delight, even while he repudiates 
it. He may come before God, with the lamb in his 
hands, to be the witness of this confession that sin is 
death: but his heart is itself impregnated with the 
poison : it lusts after the fleshpots it has left behind in 
Egypt; its perceptions of the infinite holiness, of which 
it has once risked the loss, are dulled, and cramped; 
its love for itself, for its own desires, carries division, 
disruption, into its offer of allegiance. The will cannot 
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retain its secure and unimperilled freedom of choice, 
the security of a passion that had never wandered from 
its aim. Its imagination can no longer measure the 
gulf which yawns between God and evil, for the 


- vision of God has become hazy and obscure, and the 


mists thrown up by inward hungers have risen to 
becloud it. 

Do we not know. it ? 

This is no far-off history, hidden away in the forgotten 
past,—no tale, left to be pictured out of dead Bato 
by our uncertain and unsteady fancy. 

No! Its story, recorded once for all in Scripture, 
lives its life, repeats its issues, over and over again 
in every soul that breathes in this great church to-day. 

We have fallen—we know it—fallen from the primal 
innocence, which might be, even now, if our truest self 
but had the power to put out its life and assert its 
purity of will. The sonship of God—which is in us— 
at times wakes up and weeps. It weeps for its lost 
whiteness of will, now so stained, so polluted—for its 
gladness that leapt up of old to greet the bright glory 
ofthe near-drawing God—its gladness now so depressed, 
and burdened, and worn. 

It weeps, but ah! who of us can now weep the tears 
that we would wish to weep! the tears of abasement, 
of agonizing penitence, which would be worthy of the 
ruin that has overtaken our soiled souls! worthy of the 
offence that we have flung at the Most High and Holy! 

This is the very misery of our most miserable fall, _ 
that, knowing the healing and purifying energy of 
penitential sorrow, we yeb grope blindly, seeking to 
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obtain a sorrow that we cannot feel; we clamour out 
vain words of appealing grief to God, and yet know 
them to be vain—know that we cannot put our soul 
into them—know that they must come up before God, 
cursed with the curse of hypocrisy. 

“The sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit; a broken 
and contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 

Yes! but your and my spirit! your and my heart! 
dare we call them for one moment contrite? Dare we 
call upon God to witness that they are troubled and 
broken ? 

Our very words acknowledge, that anything short of 
a “broken” heart, God may well despise. And yet, a 
“broken heart”! Whose is this broken heart? Dare 
you call your spirit troubled, or your heart contrite— 
that spirit, which moves along so lightly and easily 
under its curse, that heart which is still pricked by 
many a fond desire, many a fleshly appetite? Are you 
the one to plead before God the sacrifice of a “ broken 
and a contrite heart”? Are you? O my God,amI? 
Am J at all the one to cry before Thee, “Lo, I have 
_ seen Thee with mine eyes, and I abhor myself in dust 
and ashes”? 

Where is our abhorrence? Where are our tears? 
Where is our sense of horror and death? Where in 
our faces, or in our hearts would God learn, that we 
feel the loss of His presence as a shadow of great dark- 
ness, as a terrible collapse, as a very stroke of death ? 

Yet, unless He is given this, He wins no offering 
from us. He receives no proof of recovered allegiance. 
He obtains no filial response to His own infinite joy. 
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Without this, man’s altar stands unhallowed and 
desolate, his ministry fails, his sacrifice is an abomi- 
nation. For if he knew the Father as He is, if he saw 
His Majesty, if he felt the thrill of His love, then the 
sorrow unto death would pierce his soul with its seven 
wounding swords, at the thought of having ceased to 
dedicate his being to his God. 

In vain, in vain to proffer dead kids and goats! In 
vain to leap and cut ourselves with knives! In vain, 
for still sin has taken the sharpness off the edge of our 
penitence! Deep in our heart of hearts, there dogs and 
haunts us the cloying love of the very sin we bewail. 
Its memory rises up, and, fly as we will, its memory still 
half fascinates; enticing voices call after us, clinging 
hands are laid about us, and we are half unwilling to 
throw them off. We may strain to break away—strain 
longing eyes towards the hope of God’s awful purity— 
but we have not now the moral grasp to hold it fast. 
Its image is blotted, and confused, and shifting; it 
fades, it passes away; we fall back powerless, ex- 
hausted, discouraged ; we cannot see God—we cannot 
grieve the holy grief that comes only to the pure in 
heart. 

No; and if not, then we have no offering to bring 
Him; no sacrifice to lay on His altar; no sealing sign 
of fealty to plead. Our whole service is impotent and 
barren. 

Unless it may be that there shall stand one day 
upon our earth One, clothed in our flesh, a man 
with blood, and bones, and body, such as we ourselves 
have, a man, with all the fulness of human passion, 
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and human imagination, with all the weakness of 
human ills, and human losses; one who shall yet retain 
amid the pressure and strain of this sorrowful and’ 
perishing humanity, the intense whiteness of a sinless 
spirit; such a one, and such a one alone, could bring 
before God the pure and perfect offering, the proof of a 
recovered loyalty. Such a one, seeing as He would see 
the unveiled holiness, the eternal righteousness of God, 
might indeed be sensitive to the full passion of an over- 
whelming contrition, might indeed plead before God a 
heart which the sight of what sin is had verily broken. 

Blessed be the Most High, such a one has come: He 
has been seen on the earth: He has made the one 
offering of His own death, in which the sense of 
penitence found adequate expression, such as it could 
never find in the blood of bulls, or the pleading of rams. 

“Sacrifice and sin-offering Thou didst not desire. 
But mine ears hast Thou opened. Then said I, Lo, 
ITcome! To do Thy will, O my God: yea, Thy law is 
within my heart.” 

It was done: the perfect offering was completed, 
the offering of a heart that could not but break, if God 
for one moment abandoned it, so bitter, so mortal 
would be the anguish of its unblemished will. 

It was done, on that Good Friday—on which, out of 
the blackness of the sun’s withdrawal, from out of the 
abyss of an overwhelming desolation, there fell on 
man’s shuddering ears, the loud and exceeding bitter 
ery, “ My God, My God, why hast Thon forsaken Me?” 





SERMON VIII. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MAN. 


“A hovy hast Chou prepared me.”—HEs. x. 5. 
“By the which will fe ave sanctifiey through the offering of the boop 
of Sesus Christ,”—HEB. x. 10. 


“ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” In 
that bitter cry, lay the secret of redemption. In 


itself apparently the voice of unfathomable despair, 


it is, if we look at it closer, the utterance of an un- 
quenchable hope. If any human heart could once feel 
that to be forsaken of God was an unendurable despair, 
was an agony bitter and fierce as death itself, then that 
heart, that broken heart, knows full surely what that 
God is, at losing Whom it so terribly despairs. Sin 
renders us unsensitive to the mortal agony of such a 
regret: each increase of sin increases our callousness, 
our repulsion to God, our dislike of holiness. Only the 
sinless heart would break in twain for grief at God’s 
forsaking. 

Such a despair, then, if I may venture to call it 
despair, is indeed no despair. The soul could not so 
despair, if it were not so loyal-hearted ; and, therefore, 
the despair of that bitter penitential cry loses its tor- 


- ment, loses all its hopelessness ; it changes its character, 


it is transfigured; its very loudness penetrates the ears 
of God as an appeal, the appeal of a fealty which is so 
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unswerving, and invincible, and true, that it would feel _ 
any severance of its bond to be the very torture of death. 


Such an appeal witnesses that any such severance is 
for ever an impossibility to a soul so intimately con- 
scious of what severance would involve. Such an appeal, 
then, is in God’s ears the pledge of perfect homage, the 
recovery of a renewed allegiance, by a humanity which, 
since it had once fallen into disloyalty, could only 
recover itself through a recognition, that it felt such 
disloyalty to be its ruin, its despair. 

In that bitter cry, the sacrifice that man has to offer 
is once more renewed. That Cross has become his altar. 
The communion of the creature with the Creator is once 
again recovered ; the joy of the Creator in a loyal and 
true-hearted creation, renews itself into its old Sabbath 
gladness, the gladness of a God who can repose, since 
the crown of His labour is achieved. Worship has 
begun anew: the victim is there to make victorious 
appeal; the priest is there, lifting once more holy hands. 
The incense of praise and thanksgiving once again 
ascends as of old. The temple of God is filled with the 


smoke, and shakes with the tremendous Presence, as 


once more the voice of man goes up to mingle with the 
cry of the seraphim, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Hosts! Earth as well as Heaven is full of Thy glory. 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord most High.” 

Let us venture to contemplate still nearer the nature 
of this our recovered sacrifice: by doing so, I think we 
may realize that it is no abstract theological dogma, but 
is endued with that real actuality which fits it to be- 
come a factor, a power, in a world of flesh and blood. 
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For consider how the offering of a freewill was made: 
it was an actual physical death; and we know how 
startlingly vivid is the identification by St. Paul, nay, by 
our Lord, of the moral with the physical death,—* He 
who loses his life for My sake shall find it. Unless ye 
eat My flesh, ye shall die.” “Dead with Christ.” Who 
can trace any dividing line that keeps asunder the twin 
conceptions? The death of the body is the death to the 
body ; no analysis can keep them finally apart. And 
so, too, the cry of the bereaved heart against that deadly 
abandonment of God is no mere spiritual act; it issues 
out of, it takes effect in, an actual perishing of the flesh. 

How is this? In attempting to account for it, for- 
give me if I once more recall the conditions of man’s 
allegiance. 

He was possessed of a double character: on the one 
hand, he was a mere creature, a created thing, a bit of 
this visible creation, a complicated living organism, 
moving on its own lines, endowed with its own capa- 
cities; an embodiment of a certain fixed quantum of 
force, which God has, as it were, detached from Himself, 
and set moving, and supplied with energy, and con- 
tinuance, and substantiality, to go its own way, under 
the control and limitation of its own laws and conditions. 
So far he was simply the subtlest and most elaborate 
instance of that delight which had moved God to allow 
creation to assume the character of a real self-supporting 
existence, the image of that absolute self-sustenance 
which constitutes His everlasting joy. 

On the other hand, man was more than the mere 
creature: he had the additional gift of a spiritual capa- 
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city which could outstep its creaturely existence, could 
look it all round, take the measure of it; could recognise 
the unreality of that seeming self-existence, and in the 
might of that recognition could discover the God in 
Whom alone lay its right and its strength to exist at 
all; could look up to Him with joy, acknowledging its 
entire dependence, its entire dedication to His sustaining 
and sanctioning energy. So, as a spiritual priest, he 
offered himself and all creation, a glad and ready sacra- 
fice, to God: and, in that worship, found his life, 

Now, what is that which would be the due material 
for an offering made under such conditions? Is it not 
the flesh, the body? He is to offer to God his whole 
creaturely existence, all the powers that belong to him 
as a created thing; and the body—what is it but the 
organ and instrument and seal of all those living powers ? 
The body is that particular portion of the earth’s sub- 
stance which man’s spirit takes, and inhabits, and 
possesses, and indwells: in the body he plays his part, 
as a creature in the midst of a creation ; through it, he 
belongs to earth, he deals with earth, he communicates 
with earth, he experiences earth. In it and by it, he 
possesses, he creates for himself, a solid and substantial 
life. Only through its quivering cords does he himself 
win his way to sensation, or movement; only in its fine 
and free activities does he himself become conscious of 
emotion, or desire, or joy; only through its delicate 
ministries and responsive service do his powers wake 
up from sleep, and obtain the delight of life, and motion, 
and display. 

In his body, then, he knows himself alive: by his 
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fey, he achieves such self-existence, such self-manifes- 
tation as belongs to his created nature. 

But this apparent self-existence, this seeming power 
of self-manifestation, is just what he is enabled by his 
spirit to recognise as due to God, due to Him for all that 
it is, due to be dedicated to Him, due to make the one 
offering which he, the priest, has got to present on God’s 
high altar. 

The body, then, which is the instrument of his self- 
manifestation, is the due and proper instrument, also, of 
his self-sacrifice. It is the body, it is the full, mani- 
fested life of the creature, the organ of all its motions, 
affections, perceptions, intuitions, pleasures, needs, 
fancies, delights—it is himself as alive in the body, 
which he may lift in his hands, in glad discovery, to 
recognise and confess in it, his own entire consecration 
to his Maker. 

And how when that primal allegiance has been lost ? 

How was it lost ? 

Was not the body, that ministrant of creaturely 
life, just that which made man’s inherent life seem to 
him so real, so intensely personal, so entirely his very 
own? In his flesh it was that he felt himself alive; 
that he knew what it was to enjoy, to feel, to move: 
through it, he could gain for himself pleasures; through 
it, he could feed his passions; in it he seemed most 
genuinely to possess something which he might use for 
his own purposes, put to serve his own needs, adapt to 
his own interests, make minister to his own imaginations 
and lusts. 

The body, then, is that piece of nature which a ‘man 
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occupies, and controls, and directs; his possession, his 
dwelling, his dominion ; that private portion and lot set 
apart for him to do with as he will,. that heritage 
allotted him by his Father: the body is the scene, and 
organ, and tool of man’s peculiar temptation, the temp- 
tation to consider this creaturely life intrusted to him, 
to be his very own, to be used as he chooses, for his own 
delight. It is upon the body that man’s eyes first fall 
as they look down from God to earth, and ask whence 
man may invent for himself pleasures. 

And observe; the sinfulness hidden in man’s secret 
will does not know itself, does not show itself, has not 


yet sinned its life away, until it has leapt out of its — 


secrecy, and has moved the body into rebellious action. 
Man’s will had only then committed the full sin, when 
the hand had been put out to take, and the mouth had 
tasted and enjoyed. For sin is an act: and the body 
is the organ of action. 

Yes, and sacrifice. Sacrifice, also, is an act; and the 
body, the organ of all action, is the organ not only of 
sin, but also of sacrifice. God asked of man an act, a 
self-dedication, a dedication to be accomplished, therefore, 
in and with the body. And man, in spoiling and 
sullying, by selfish uses, the organ of activity, had, 
therefore, spoiled and sullied the instrument and fuel of 
his sacrifice, the sole material in which to render up the 
act of his offering. He had no pure offering any more 
which his will could carry in within the holy places. 
It is blood, with which the ministry of sanctification, of 
remission, is accomplished: it is blood, the life in the 
flesh, with which all the tabernacle of grace is to be 
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sprinkled and purged: But in man’s blood, now, hot 
fevers work, fierce passions run riot, angry lusts are 
stirring: he dare not carry and offer such wild blood as 
that, in within the cool quiet of the Holy of Holies. 

And yet worse: in laying hold of the body for his 
private gratification and prize, man had not only fallen 
from loyalty, and sullied his sole offering, but what was 
the penalty, the necessary result of such spiritual sever- 
ance from God ? 

Death : utter, ruinous death. 

And how does that penal death touch the deathless 
spirit in man? How can it ever lay its loathsome 
fingers on that which is beyond its cruel clutch ? 

Nay, not entirely beyond! 

That high spirit is netted into the delicate meshes of 
all-penetrative flesh ; that flesh is the sole organ of all 
the spirit’s feelings, passions, delights ; and to that flesh 
it has turned as to its pleasure-house, to seek in the 
opportunities of the body, its joys, its desires. 

How disastrous, how fatal a blunder! 

“The wicked is trapped in the pit that he hath dug; 
in the net, that he set, is his foot taken.” He has 
turned to the body to satisfy his lusts, and just through 
that body can death, the penal issue of lust, get at him; 
just through it can its foul working reach, and touch, 
and defile that which otherwise were beyond its grasp. 
Death operates upon his spirit through the body. The 
body is that which must be upheld by the continual in- 
breathing of God, or else it would sink into ruin, into 
corruption, into the jaws of hell: and, lo! man, by the 
very act of turning to the body, has withdrawn from him 
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and it that essential inbreathing of God: the soul has 
ceased to draw in renewing supplies from God, and has 
identified its interests with those of the perishing flesh: 
and therefore, by that very act by which it spiritually 
died to God, it finds itself caught, tangled, snared in the 
horrible, clinging corruption and death of that body in 
which it sought its delight. 

The wages of sin is death: and now those wages can 
be paid in full. For the spirit cannot attain the life, 
which belongs to it, except through that organ by 
which it lives: and that organ is now dying. Man’s 
sin, in implicating him so fatally with the body, has 
made the payment of death possible. That death which 
he has died to God, can be paid out to him in the very 
coin in which he incurred it. It is paid out to his 
. sinning spirit by virtue of its self-chosen implication in 
the ruin of the perishing flesh. There in the physical 
dissolution of its home and fabric, it reads, it feels, it is 
penetrated by, the sentence of its own helpless, hope- 
less fall out of life. The terrible collapse, the sickening 
horror of annihilation, the fearful sobs of an ebbing life, 
the torment and agony of God-abandonment,—these 
which eat into the soul through the channels of a decay- 
ing and collapsing body, are then known by it to be its 
very own: they impress upon it, with scathing letters of 
flame, its own inevitable doom: as it sinks into that 
devouring gulf which consumes its flesh, it can foresee 
for itself nothing but a death that yet, for it, can never 
reach that annihilation which is the refuge of the bodily 
frame; a death, then, which never ceases to be the 
death which now it experiences; a worm that gnaws, 
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and never dies ; a fire that consumes, and is never 
quenched ; a torment of corruption, which has no need 
to reach a limit and have done. 

The body, then, which we found to be the due instru- 


ment of sacrifice, and the due material and scene of 


man’s temptation, is become, too, the instrument of his 
punishment, the scourge of his sin, the organ and 
material of death. 

And now, how will that offering be renewed ? 

How will allegiance be fitly recovered ? 

It was to be renewed when man could re-dedicate, in 
proof of recovered loyalty, that very torment which he 
suffered in penalty for sin, the torment of that very death 
which, through the body, penetrates into, and massacres, 
the spiritual life itself, which may not wholly die. 

That pure and stainless will, then, in which man is to 
renew his offering, must experience that utter sense of 
collapse which touches the sinning spirit through the 
perishing fabric of its flesh: it must know it, as man 
knows it, in the actual pangs of a bodily death. It is 


in these pangs that man’s fall is made actual, made in- 


telligible to him: in these it is that he definitely knows 
what it is to be forsaken of God; and, therefore, it is 
just this sensible experience, known in physical sick- 
ness and death, of his utter and torturing failure, which 
he is to plead before God, in token of his re-recognised 
allegiance. He is to die to that death in which he finds 
himself implicated, by offering back to God that veri- 
table agony which, by means of his attachment to flesh, 
does actually lay hold of him, and make him sensitive 
to its bitterness. 
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It is in the death-pangs of the body, therefore, that 
he finds the material of the renewed sacrifice; in them 
he discovers that peculiar act of re-dedication which will 
fitly and exactly cancel the act of his rebellion. It is 
these he should offer; it is these he should plead. 

And now see what follows. These very death-pangs 
which he confesses, by that offering of a perfect will, to 
be the due issue of sin, its bitter punishment, its cruel 
and crushing and inevitable rebuke,—these become to 
Him Who, in the might of His sinlessness, can make 
them the instruments of His worthy confession, of His 
sufficing penitence, no longer what they would be in 
any other, no longer the expressions of God’s wrath, the 
torment of despair, the merited pangs of remorse. No; 
Christ, our true Lord, was never tormented, never 
punished, as He thirsted with hot agony on the shameful 
Cross. God forbid! No; the very nature of those 
horrible pangs is changed as they touch that spotless 
and transforming innocence: they are changed wholly 
and altogether, from symbols of wrath into symbols of 
praise, as the most holy will bows itself to accept their 
awful fury, their desolating anguish, taking them into 
itself in unfaltering submission, as that which, with all 
their horror, it yet confesses to be far short of that 
horrible woe which it would be ever to swerve and fall 
from perfect loyalty to God. Yes; Christ’s sacred 
courage will go right through with its task. He takes 
upon Him our flesh: that flesh which had been our 
ruin through its enticing pleasures, shall be turned to 
our salvation by its pains. Through the body we had 
known pleasure, and had laid greedy hands upon it, to 
feed our lusts with its delights. Through the body, 
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now, we know what pain is; in the body’s ruin we 
know now what the curse of death signifies. . It is this 
bodily pain, then, this bodily death, which He, our 
Lord, will endure, that those very pains which now 
devour us with a sense of their justice may become the 
fuel of sacrifice, the proof of fealty, the tokens of victory, 
the symbols'of our repose in God, the holy sacraments 
of a restored communion, of a recovered worship, of an 
unending thanksgiving. 

"So no purpose of the Most High has failed. The 
body is, once more, the instrument of praise. That 
which was the fuel of wrath is itself—that very body, 
and no other—transformed into the fuel of love. 

“A body hast thou prepared me!” 

“ A body ”—that very body, which we had dragged 
over the rough ways, and torn with the bitter thorns, of | 
sin: that worn, wasted, beaten, battered, mangled, 
wearied body which we had filled with racking ills, and 
aches, and diseases ; that very body in which pain and 
torture and death still in us to-day hold abode, and 
work their terrible will, in the free security that our 
fleshly lusts have allowed them: that poor, miserable, 
sickened, ruinous, perishing body He, the Pure and 
Holy, has entered ; He has taken it, that He may make 
His very own all the agonies to which that flesh is heir ; 
that in it He may be bruised for our offences, wounded 
for our iniquities, scourged for our healing; that He, 
too, may know what it is we suffer when the mouth is 
dry, and the lips parched, “and the tongue cleaveth to 
the gums: when the bones are burnt up as with a fire- 
brand; and the heart is smitten down, and withered 
like grass: when wounds stink and are corrupt, and the 
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loins are filled with a sore disease and there is no whole 
part in the body—when the heart panteth, and thestrength 
faileth, and the sight of the eyes is gone from us.” 

That is what He would feel: this is what He took 
upon Himself, as He nailed that prepared body to the 
tree: and all this, felt in its full bitterness, felt to be, 
even then, only the image and symbol of that more 
awful anguish which desolated His purity of soul—all 
this He uplifted on high upon the Cross, with holy | 
arms outstretched, and offered, in unshaken willingness, 
as the proof that not even then, amid all that tremendous ~ 
horror, could He swerve for one moment from His 
allegiance to His God. 

So, in that body, with that body, He appealed, He 
pleaded, He interceded with strong crying and tears: 
and was heard in that He feared, in that He endured, 
in that with that body He died. The victory was won: 
man, in Christ, had conquered: He had an offering once _ 
more to offer, the Holy Body and Blood which had 
been broken and shed, in the might of an invincible will, 
on Calvary. “Consummatum est”—“TIt is finished.” 
Now, for evermore, there stands in highest heaven, in 
the holiest of holy places, a Lamb with wounded body, 
a Lamb as it had been slain. The closed seals are 
broken, the book is at last opened. Weep no more, O 
dear disciple whom Jesus loved; for in heaven, and in 
earth, and under the earth, are heard voices, and 
thunderings and lightnings, and through the thunderings 
the sound of a great hymn—* Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, and has redeemed us by His blood, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing.” 





SERMON IX. 
LfHE SACRIFICE OF THE REDEEMED. 


“Gute vou it is gien in the behalf of Christ, not onlp to believe on 
Wim, but also to suller for Wis sake.”—Put. i. 29. 


Curist offered the one true sacrifice of His Body 
and Blood, in our stead; for our sakes He was 
buried. He took our place under the scourge, and the 
thorns, and the spear, and the nails. It was done for 
us, and not by us, because none but a spotless and 
unblemished will, none but an entirely innocent heart, 
could, by its own inner force, turn and transform the 
pangs, which had been our condemnation, into the 
instruments of a higher allegiance. He alone, our 
Samson, could use the very pillars which carried the 
house of sin, as the tools with which to work its fall. 
He, and no other, could be so perfected through suffer- 
ing; He, and He alone, could so become the Man of 
sorrows, that the sorrows themselves were made the 
means and tokens of a purer holiness. 

For us, then, He died; Christ, our Passover, was 
sacrificed for us. 

But this vicarious assumption of our sorrows and 
pains has issues, not only towards the Most High and 
Holy God (Who, in His almighty love for us, had endured _ 
to see His only Son tortured, despised, and stabbed to 
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death, in blood and agony, in our stead, and Who 
accepted the offering for the sake of the blameless will © 
of the Son, which proved by those vicarious griefs, the 
unconquerable love that He and the Father together 
bore us), but it has issues, too, towards us. 

The sacrifice is vicarious; but that vicariousness does 
‘not shut us off, like a wall, from our suffering Redeemer. 
God forbid! Rather, it is that very vicariousness which 
exercises a binding, a uniting power upon us. For by 
what can our love be drawn out more vividly, more 
victoriously, than by the offer of a life made most 
willingly forus? By that strong and stirring attraction, 
we are drawn by the cords of a man: we have a new 
hold on God the Father, Who is now known to us as 
one Who will give up His own Son to death for us. We 
have a new and irresistible sense of the longing desire 
witb which He thirsts for our souls, as we watch and 
weep over those cruel wounds, that bleeding brow, that 
pierced side, as we shudder in the darkness under the 
anguish of that loud and exceeding bitter cry. No, 
surely, we do not stand outside, shut out from that 
absorbing act: the fearful twelve who knew not the 
undying passion of love which was working its way to 
them from that terrific Cross, they indeed might be far 
off—might forsake Him in His sorrow, and flee; but 
even then the instinctive love of the holy Mother and 
beloved John, and the clinging hearts of a few faithful 
women, could not endure to be far off from a grief that 
they,as yet, misunderstood : and we, we, who know all, we, 
to whom those gaping wounds are red lips that speak of 
unguenchable love, we, who, through that bleeding side, 
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can see a heart that beats as no human heart ever beat, 
in the intense fire of its desire to save—we cannot, 
surely, be less close to Him than they: we cannot but 
draw even nearer-than weeping Magdalene: we cannot 
rest until we be one in love with Him Who go loved us 
—until He take us to Himself, our souls to His, our life 
into His own life, lifting us, by the out-streaming energy 
of His own power of love, up on to that Cross on which 
He hangs; lifting us in the strength of His unfailing 
promise, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Me.” 

Christ’s sacrifice is no far-away fact, to be shown and 
gazed upon. It draws ws also into itself. For consider 
what exactly it was. 

Where does its vicarious efficiency for us lie? 


Surely, in this; that Christ made His offering out of. 
our very flesh. 


He laid hold of no foreign thing to offer ; He looked not 
elsewhere fora gift. He looked at this world we live in: 
He took of its substance for His gift. He laid hold of 
its present nature, and offered that. Forasmuch as the 
children partook of flesh and blood, Christ also partook 
of the same. As of old, on the Galilean hills, so now, 
He took just that which we had in our hands, five poor 
loaves and two small fishes; and, with these, just as 
they were, He looked up to heaven and gave thanks. 
That flesh and blood, which He took, He found to be 
covered with wounds and putrifying sores. He found it 
subject to pain, wasted with illness. He found it liable 
to be crushed and trampled to death, if it attempted to 
hold itself pure and undefiled, in a world that violently 
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We 


hated both Him and His Father. As He found it, so 
He took it; just it, and no other: this, and just this, is 
that in which He would accomplish His priestly work. 

But these are the very conditions.in which we, to 
this day, live: that flesh which He took, we still wear: 
still it is full charged with ache and torment: still it 
wastes and sickens: still the dominion of sin keeps its 
corrupting grip upon our passions: still we are open to 
a thousand murderous assaults which beat down, and 
rend, and massacre‘all the purity and uprightness that 
we have it in us to put forth. We, then, hold in our 
hands the very gifts which Christ, our Master, offered. 
It was just these very human sorrows that He turned 
into sacraments of allegiance. 

Are we blinded to our opportunities by the fact that 
they fall upon us by natural laws; or that they seem 
entirely accidental; or that they are brought upon us 
~ unjustly by wicked hands ? 

But consider the offering of Christ. 

What can possibly be more unlike a pleasing sacrifice 
to God, than His death? What sign of its being a High 
Priest’s offering, broke through the shadow of this 
world’s darkness? It differed, in no degree whatever, 
from any common disaster that happens tous. It came 
upon Him by simply natural means; it looked, to the 
outsider, as a most cruel, and unfortunate, and bloody 
accident. It came upon Him by no casual choice of His 
own: He did not choose to select His own time, or way, or 
manner of suffering: He let it happen, asit would. No 
power is put forth to check or hinder the natural course 
that things took with Him. No; He will not benefit 
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_ Himself by any twelve legions of angels: He will, in no 


sense, repudiate the conditions of the flesh in which He 
had come to dwell: it is man’s hour, and the hour of 
darkness: He is in their hands fora time: and let them 
wreak their hate as they will. He will raise no protest, 
He will set no limit, He will refuse nothing. “So, asa 
lamb was He led to the slaughter ; so, as a sheep before 
the shearers, He never opened His mouth.” 

He never opened His mouth: but, throughout those 
awful hours, in the secrecy of His most holy silence, that 
stainless and unfaltering Will worked in and beneath 
the miseries of shame and spitting, the biting scorn and 
savage thorns; throughout it all, it lived as a flame, 
quickening the whole, yet not consuming; throughout 
it all, it rose, as a fountain, leaping up towards the 
eternal throne; throughout it all, it ceaselessly upraised 
before the Father’s eyes, the pains that smote it, and 
the wounds that bled; throughout it all, from dreary 
sunrise to that last hour of blinding swoon, the lips of 
His Spirit pleaded, in unbroken patience, the liturgy of 
that tremendous consecration. 

He offered, then, and saved by offering, just that 
human life which still is ours to-day; and if so, His 
sacrifice is not only a vicarious act, but, also, a revelation 
of the true use to which we may put this very world in 
which we stand ; a revelation of the manner by which 
even it, with all its confusions, and disappointments, and 
sickness, and weariness, and anguish, and death, may.be 
justified, may be hallowed, may be transformed into the 
fuel of that one sacrifice which alone can reconcile the 
world to God. 
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We are drawn into the circle in which Christ’s eternal — 
energies work: the love of Christ lays hands upon us 
and constrains us: we, as we are uplifted by the power 
of His passion, we, too, recover our priesthood ; we may 
lift the offering of this our flesh to God, since that day 
when Christ died in the likeness of our flesh, and 
sanctified it to become an offering to God. 

We may do it, now, though we are severed from that 
great day by eighteen hundred long and weary years: 
for still, to-day, Christ, the ever-living Priest, pleads 
within that Holy Place, into which He has passed before 
us, that holy Blood, once poured out in love for us, 
which makes Him still bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh ; and still, to-day, as the Father looks upon that 
Blood, there breaks from His eyes, ever and again, the 
splendour of an unappeasable and exhaustless love, 
which hastens from afar, to greet our poor and pitiful 
gift of ourselves to Him, kissing us, and rejoicing, as 
God the mighty Forgiver can alone rejoice, that this His 
Son “was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and is 
found.” 

What is it that we can now hold back ? 

We are invited, by the example of Christ’s Cross, to 
offer up our bodies to God: our bodies, because it is in 
them that we are what we are, as living creatures, men 
born on this earth, of flesh and blood. 

We are to bring our bodies; not some imaginary, 
speculative, airy-natured offering, but just those very 
loaves, those two fishes that we hold in our hands. 
There is nothing else in our baskets, nothing else we 
can buy for God’s use on these windy and desolate hills. 
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No; our bodies, our very selves, in the actual conditions 


that enclose us, and that knit themselves into our very 
being ; our bodies, all the emotions, impulses, affections, 
ties, desires, hopes, fears, anxieties, troubles, diseases, 
losses, griefs, pains, that build up our real and moving 
earthly life, these are our offering, these the gift Christ 
authorizes us to bring. It is these, the interests of our 
bodily selves, which we were once tempted te believe 
our own, to claim for ourselves; it is in these that we 
once found pleasure for ourselves, and sought our 
delight ; these to which we once clung; these on which 
we angrily rejected all attack ; these the loss of which 
we so grievously regretted ; these which we could not 
endure to imagine stolen from us. Our bodies, with all 
their attachments, and needs, and joys, have been the 
scene of our sin, of our forgetfulness of God: these same 
bodies are now to be the scene of our redemptive action, 
of our recovered fealty, that they be laid up as memorials 
before the Lord for ever. Our bodies we must give: we 
have no other gift. We may not come empty-handed; 
and the gift is laid in our hands by God: we cannot 
repudiate or deny it; we cannot plead that we have 
nothing to offer. The offering is ourselves, ourselves in 
our actual, present, physical estate. That is what 
Christ offered: that is what we, by His grace, may 
offer to-day. 

How wonderful! This breathing frame, this living 
network in which I feel myself alive, this sensible, 
warm motion, this quickening flow of impulses, this 
swelling flood of aspiration, this tingling quiver of joy, 
this stir of sensitive passion, this delicious movement,— 
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all this which I know to be myself, and name by my 
own name, and belong to, and am,—all this, so close, so 
familiar, so intimate, is a holy thing, acceptable to God, 
that peculiar offering in which He finds Himself well 
pleased. This is what He asks for; this He loves to 
receive; for this is that which Jesus Christ took, and 
blessed, when He looked up to heaven, and gave thanks. 
All this !—ah! and far more than this ! 

All that I feel of bitter remorse, when sin has defiled 
the flesh, I owe to God; all the sadness, and the indig- 
nation, which chills, or fires, me with horrible dread, as 
one by one my earthly delights fall away from me; all 
the dreariness and the weariness which settle down 
upon my heart, as life’s novelty dies down, and the 
world grows grey, and flat, and stale, and unprofitable ; 
all the sobs that suck out my life’s strength, as I stand 
by the open grave into which the creaking cords are 
lowering one whose smile will never more at all on 
earth greet me with its old, tender, endearing welcome, 
whose voice will never more again be heard in the old 
places and paths where we walked and laughed and 
talked together so many and many a happy hour in 
merry days gone by ;—all this I may bring and offer. 
Yes, and the blinding tears, and the aching void, and 
the desolate loneliness, and the voiceless gloom; all this 
and more. The pain of unrequited love, of lost hopes, 
of cramping disappointment, of all the cold and naked- | 
ness and hunger, in which I am left to wander along 
the hard and barren roads of a niggardly world; all the 
anguish, with which the accumulated vileness and foul- 
ness of man’s horrible sinfulness load and weigh down 
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my soul, itself, alas! only too akin to the sins which it 
loathes ; all the crushing trouble of injustice and infamy ; 
all the hateful pressure of swarming lusts that crawl 
and climb within ; all the coming agony when my soul 
shall wrestle with the dark foe, at the gathering of the 
night of death ; all the torture that may then rack me, 
all the miserable sense of abandonment, all the fearful 
sinking of heart as the black waters close over my head ; 
all the shudder, as the flesh falls away to corruption and 
loathsome abomination ; all the parching thirst of that 
last dread struggle in which my soul and body shall 
break asunder, shattered and dismayed ;—all this that 
seems only made to torture, and bruise, and condemn 
me, so ruthless, so useless, so blind, so unmerciful, is, 
after all, no horrible accident, no pitiless blunder, no 
victory of some dark and monstrous law of fruitless 
pain. No; this is just the very thing, that I may uplift 
and plead before God. All this is the very offering, 
the token of true and loving homage, by which I can 
prove myself loyal-hearted, and so become, in Christ, 
well pleasing to God. 

O most wonderful, most holy privilege! How is it 
that I have so long overlooked the gift that God had 
placed in my hands to offer ? 

Can it, indeed, be true that that which was to me as 
the shadow of despair, is the moment of my priestly 
service within the holy places ? 

Yes, now; now is the moment of your call to the 
ministry of Christ. Now, when the loss of friends is 
bitter; now, when the agony of suffering is intense; 
now, when the light of your eyes is gone from you, 
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now is the acceptable time; behold! now is the day of 
salvation. . 3 

Be strong; be strong and of a good courage. It has 
come to you; it has been put into your hands, your 
gift, your sacrifice. That suffering, that loss—that is 
it—that is your offering; your own death, that is your 
opportunity. Now is your time to show yourself the 
follower of Him, Who carried His own Blood in within 
the holy places. 

Offer up to God your life; your anguish; your blood. 
Offer it; be not afraid. It is a consecrated, a holy 

_thing, the one worthy sacrifice that man can offer. 

It is true, you are powerless. You cannot make that 
offering aright. You have not the heart, nor the will. 
You sink down oppressed. You dare not plead before 
God sufferings so unwillingly accepted, so wearily: 
endured. : a See 

No—but it is not you that offer, but Christ that offers 
in you. Christ, the mighty Interceder, leaves you not 
comfortless, leaves you not alone, in the midst of a world 
of tribulation. He comes to you, to make His abode in 
you, in the power of that Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
Who, from within our ignorant prayers, sends up His 
strong and prevailing supplication. 

He comes—most wonderful, most gracious, most 
blessed of all His many mercies—He comes to you, in 
the very might and reality of His own perfect sacrifice, 
to quicken your dull will by the marvellous efficacy of 
His own Body and Blood—that Body and that Blood, 
in which He bore all your weaknesses and all your 
groaning sins, and laid them, purified and sanctified, on 
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the altar of His holy Cross, that by their everlasting 
strength and consolation, we, who eat of that flesh and 
- drink of that saving Blood, may indeed be baptized with 
the baptism wherewith He was baptized. 

There, He comes, to that upper chamber, where His 
Church has made ready the passover: comes at all hours, 
when the world, that hated Him, turns its hatred upon 
us; and our friends betray us; and we ourselves are 
only too ready to deny Him: comes, when, against us, 
evil gathers with its swords and its staves, and our soul 
is exceeding sorrowful even unto death. Thither He 
comes; He enters in; He abides; He sups with us; 
that we, His friends, may have peace. Peace! not from 
trouble, and anguish, and death ; not the peace of easy 
safety ; not the peace that the world longs after; but 
peace in Him, Who amid all trouble has pledged to us 
the victory ; peace in that we possess within us Him 
Who is stronger than all that can be against us. “ Let 
not your hearts be troubled, neither let them be afraid. 
In the world ye shall have tribulation. But be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” 





SERMON X. 
THE SPIRITUAL EYE. 


“ They are not of the worly, eben as TE am not of the world. . - . : 
As Thou hast sent me into the world, eben so have I also sent them 
into the fworly,”—St. JouHN xvii. 16, 18. 


THERE are two aspects in which the world presents 
itself to all of us, and these two are so utterly different 
in outline and temper, that most of us can but stare 
helplessly from one to the other, and wonder what 
possible thread of connection can ever bring them to- 
gether into that harmony which constitutes reality, into 
that union which binds them the one to the other with 
the living encrgy of God. In the one, the eye falls, 
wherever it looks, upon a steady, enduring, substantial 
world, spreading out far and wide around us its serried 
array of facts—unending, unbroken, unceasing. We 
have before us, it may be, a lovely landscape; we look 
up into the sky, and above us rolls the great sun, and 
all around us glistens and quivers the quickening breath 
of air; and at our feet the vast sea spreads its plain of 
moving waters, and away behind us lies the infinite, | 
varied distance of wood, and field, and heaving hill; 
and through the fields run for ever and ever the move- 
mcunt of the rivers and the rustling of the brooks, and, 
far above, the clouds hang patient and slow, and the 
rooks pass by, pressing intently towards some distant 
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home, and the sheep feed unceasingly, and the bees 
come buzzing about the wild-flowers, and all the air is 
alive with the incessant murmur of tiny life. There it 
is, the great life of Nature, moving along in its steady 
and strong magnificence, large, resistless, self-contented. 
And man—man is borne along in the mighty, massive 
whole, part. and parcel with it; his presence hardly 
perceptible but for a touch or two of blue smoke in the 
fields ; his world of thought and religion just marked 
here and there by a faint church tower, half hidden 
among the trees: and we, too, as we lie on our back 
on the hill-side, we, too, have almost disappeared, are 
almost forgotten; we are but an accident in the great 
scenic display, carried along with it, melted into it. 
What are we to the rhythm of its giant march? What 
disturbance would there be if we dropped out of the 
picture? Whether we were there or not, that sun 
would still be shining, the sea still gleaming, the 
butterflies still flitting along in endless rise and fall, 
not a quiver would cease in the leaves, not a ripple 
would be changed on the waters. Such is this aspect of 
physical nature; and Science comes in to aid in spread- 
ing out the limits of this vision of Nature far back into 
. the limitless Past, far forward into the endless Future. 
It exhibits all this, that enters at eye and ear, as but 
one moment of an infinite process, one chain in an 
unalterable sequence. It unrolls the long and awful 
histories of ages upon ages, and through all of them it 
shows us that sun still rising and setting, those waters 
still moving, those clouds still gathering and vanishing, 
those winds still creeping along the grass; and as we 
K 
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look, and read, and listen, man has vanished out of. the 
drama. It matters not whether the human race be yet 
brought into existence: still the huge formation con- 
tinues its ceaseless coalescence: still the vegetable 
growths rise and wither and decay, and rise again: 
still the waters wear and mould the cleaving rocks. 
Careless of us, the silent impenetrable years labour, in 
solemn and tremendous stillness, at their fateful work. 
We—we are to them as the smoke that vanisheth away. 
“ We look, and behold we are gone, and our place can 
no more be found.” 

Or, again, we rise from our dreams and our studies, 
and pass out into the hurry and crowd of our city 
streets. Here, at least, we shall find the reality of 
humankind: and what do we see? We see men, 
eager and intent, hastening hither and thither, with all 
that hurry of business which we watch going on round 
any nest of ants, or in any toiling bee-hives. We 
watch the unresting labour, the terrible seriousness 
with which they are at work: and all this toil, and all 
this intricate machinery, is just te carry on this human 
life of ours. Round us swells the roar and clamour of 
the struggle, the multitudinous detail of the docks and the 
merchandise, the elaborate mechanism, the wearisome 
tush and tumult of the railways, the vast noise of our 
arsenals, the clanging of our mines and of our mills; 
and men, in the midst of all this, as they hasten by us, 
as we see them swarming, and jostling, and shouting, 
what are they to us more than the bees or the ants ? 
What are they to us but ingenious pieces of nervous 
living mechanism, things of flesh and blood; like the 
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animals, only a little cleverer, capable of larger stretches 
of reason and sharper calculations; but still nothing 
more than what we see them to be; nothing more than 
can be shut up within the walls of the body; beings 
whom we can sift and analyze by experiment and 
observation, whom we can classify according to their 
obvious habits and tempers, whom we can sum up into 
statistics, so as to examine and predict the amount or 
degree of their disorder, their drunkenness, their crime, 
the general laws under which they are blindly pursuing 
each his own interest: and in all this, again, what is 
it to us who this or that individual may be, who passes 
before our eyes, or is swept up into our statistics ? 
Labourer, merchant, beggar, he is but a specimen of his 
class. To our generalizations it is absolutely indifferent 
who form the particular cases. If all those men before 
us died to-day, and others of a like class stepped into 
their places, it would be all the same to us who look 
on: our formula would be as true of the new as of the 
old; nor, again, would it affect one atom of this swarm- 
ing life before us, that we were there, we were watching, 
classifying, criticising them. 

Such is nature, such is science, such is human life, as 
they appear to the fleshly eye of man: the fleshly eye, 
observe, because, wide and elastic as may seem the scope 
covered by the sensuous imagination and the scientific 
understanding, they do but extend the horizon given by 
the eye of flesh, they cannot outstrip its bounds; they 
can but describe to you what the eye would see if it 
were present; and, therefore, they only serve to widen 
the compass of the physical sight; and, therefore, all 
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that they give you is still subject to those conditions 
which make the flesh to be, not sin, but the symbol, and 
the sphere of sin. These conditions are not evil in them- 
selves, as abstractions, any more than the lovely mechan- ! 
ism of the flesh is evil, as exhibited by the physiologist, 
severed from the soul that lived in and through it. But, 
still, they are only abstractions—abstractions useful or 
picturesque of the letter from the spirit, of the body 
from the life, of the creature from its Creator; and if 
they lose their abstract character, and become presented 
to our spirit as the real sphere in which it lives and 
moves, as the actual, substantial, concrete world in which 
it has to find its place and work, then at once these 
abstractions become the poetry, the science, the common- 
places of Materialism; and,the materialistic attitude once 
reached, then the logical confession passes into a moral 
disturbance, as St. Paul draws out in the great First 
Chapter of the Romans. We have lost hold on the true 
significance of this earthly fabric, the glory and power 
of God, and God gives it and us over to a reprobate 
mind: it becomes then the ground, the possession, the 
material, and the food of sin—the body of death; and 
therefore it is, my brethren, that to us who believe, 
this aspect of things which I have tried to sketch is 
inscribed with the evil name of “the World”—the . 
world, the flesh, that which the carnal mind can under- 
stand: not that the object before it, on which its eye 
falls, is itself anything but good, but that the aspect it- 
self, with all that is given us in it, is removed, changed, 
transferred out of the conditions which hold it in com- 
munion with God, in dependence on His spiritual life. 
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We are presented by it with a world professing to live 
its own life, to be itself real, self-sufficient, independent: 
a system of things standing there before us complete, 
actual, palpably substantial, supporting, sustaining, 
animating itself on its own principles, its own grounds: 
a concrete fact of itself, to be judged, and tested, and 
gauged by the sure line and plummet of the senses, or 
of the general rules educed from sensible experience by 
the safe steady guidance of common sense. This is the 
World! “The World!” Ah! which of us does not 
know the horrible reality with which it can clip us 
round! Often and often, as we feel ourselves talking 
its light talk, passing its easy judgments, acting our 
part as if there were no other existence but it: often 
and often, as we look on at men who meet, and bow, and 
eat, and smile in front of us: often and often, again, as 
we glance along the glib classifications of history, the 
laborious analysis of political economy, the passionless 
abstractions of astronomy or. geology, there suddenly 
flashes across us the swift memory of our old familiar 
religious language,—language about God, and the soul, 
and the activity of the spirit; language that sounds 
no longer real in the face of this world of solid flesh 
and blood, of linked ‘and serried facts, which shuts 
us in on every side; language become vague, floating, 
dreamy, fanciful, startling us like some guilty thing, 
surprised by the fearful haunting sense of far-away, 
which has come over it; language which we know 
ought to be ours, but yet which we cannot adapt to the 
conditions before us, cannot fix, cannot find a place for; 
language which we dare not produce just now, dare 
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not apply to the life we are looking at, dare not touch 
on to the man with whom we are talking; ashamed, 
baffled, confused, we creep home from this or that social 
gathering, false, we are dimly conscious, to our best 
and highest profession, yet uncomfortably doubtful 
as to where our mistake lies. 

Doubtful, I say, and yet we, who are prepared to be 
sent by Christ to be as lights in the world, testifying to 
the reality of God’s action, witnesses to the Resurrec- 
tion—we cannot afford to be doubtful about these 
primary, these elemental issues of faith. No; we 
cannot have laid upon us the High Priesthood of 
God, until we have known how to face, and measure, 
and forswear the kingdom of the world ; until we 
have been verily assured that the kingdom of God 
has come amongst us. And I have only ventured 
to dwell so long this morning on this world-kingdom, 
in order that you may recognize, in all its size, and 
force, and influences, what it is you pledge yourselves 
at ordination to strip off, and lay aside, and throw behind 
you, and abandon for ever—what is that scheme, that 
entangling system of things, that glamour of circum- 
stance, that mode of looking at life, which you under- 
take to hate, and to fight, and to overcome, with all the 
might, and strength, and courage, and spirit that you 
can give to Christ to-day! “If ye were of the world, 
the world would love its own: but because ye are not 
of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you.” So our dear Lord 
says to me and you, to all His Church, and most 
directly to all His Priests. To be chosen by Him is to 

1 Preached at an Ordination Service in Salisbury Cathedral. 
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pass out of this carnal temper. It is to feel that the 
world and the fashion of the world are an enemy 
warring against the life; and, therefore, let me attempt 
to tell you a little of that other aspect into which He 
chooses us, and from out of which we can look back on 
our old falsity, on the treacherous service we have for- 
sworn as a realized foe. 

“ As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you:” we 
are sent as Christ was sent from God. Our mission, my 
beloved, has God, and God alone, as its starting-point. 
A direct act of God, in Christ, upon us: the full and 
abiding recognition of an immediate contact between 
our souls and God’s Life: the known and felt actuality 
of His Personal choice, mission, ordination of us for 
His work—with this we begin; from this we date our 
life; by this we know ourselves to be born again; in 
this we have our being. We, who are servants of Christ, 
we cannot, we dare not, set out on our task unless we 
feel, as it were, God’s expressed and living energy of 
will at our back; until we can feel that for God to 
withdraw for one moment that living breath with which 
He spoke our name, and appointed and sent us forth, 
would be to feel all our support, and sustenance, and 
force broken down and departed. “My soul hangeth 
still upon God.” That is our primary fact. To con- 
fess that we live only by the force of that spiritual 
activity which flows out of God, and begets, and uplifts, 
and feeds, and fulfils us—this is our basal act of faith : 
by this faith, faith in the Name of God signed upon-us, 
the Name energizing within us, the Name which is the 
vigour of God passing out from Him to seal us to Him- 
self,—by the victorious efficacy of this faith alone, are 
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we made whole, and stand upright upon our feet, and 
enter by the apostolic favour and presence into the 
temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God. 

We start, then, from the side of God, and see what 
significance this has for the life here. It means that we 
live in this world, not as growing up out of it, not as its 
products, but as coming to it from outside, as those who 
are sent-to it—sent, as He was sent, Who came down 
into it out of the Father’s Presence, and felt His round 
of daily life here, so far as it was shut up within that 
short space of thirty years, to be but as an interlude 
in the Spiritual Existence which He had eternally 
on high: “I came forth from the Father, and come 
into the world: again I leave the world, and go unto 
the Father.” We, who inherit the apostolic sending, 
have, therefore, to look out upon this world around 
us, not as if it were quite natural for us to be here, but 
as if our prime purpose in being here at all lay in 
the need to serve the purpose of God’s love for man, 
which has made Him keep us out of that abiding place 
of His Presence, which is our only true Home, out of 
that bosom of God, where He is Who is our only Life, 
and where we long naturally to be with Him. “We 
are here as strangers and pilgrims,” or rather as ambas- 
sadors of Christ, sent into a far country; messengers 
come from a distance, knocking at the vineyard door 
to ask for the fruits that are due to our Master. Our 
whole contact with the world, our points of attachment 
to it, are made such by coming within the compass 
of our mission to it. We love it; but we love it for 
the love that the Father has for it. There is our 
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motive. We handle it there where God’s determining 
and authoritative Will allows us to place our fingers. 
We move about in it only where the everlasting arms 
deliberately bear us. Not, indeed, that we fear at all 
the touch of earth—God forbid! but that it has become 
perilous to the fallen spirit of man, and can only be- 
‘come secure to him once more when he has been taken 
out of this fallen flesh of his, and has been bathed 
anew in the light and being of the Father of all Life, 
and been given back to the world, inspired by the 
reconciling breath, instinct with the transfused, and 
penetrative, and transforming energy of God, capable of 
being a channel through which the grace of God’s love 
flows out to redeem the dead husk of the withered earth 
into the fresh, blossoming splendour of the new king- 
dom of heaven. Through man’s fall the world lost 
its hold on the sustaining life outside it, on which 
it depended: through man, that life from without 
returns to recover its lost domain. Through us the 
Spirit is sent; sent forth, not out of us, but sent from 
/far away; sent from that far heart of God to which 
fo the Son returned, when we, whom He left in the 
world, saw Him no more. The Spirit of truth and 
consolation is sent ; and so itis that He comes suddenly 
from without, sweeping down as the wind upon us, 
we know not whence; and in the might of that great 
mission, we, even we poor worms of earth, feel ourselves 
changed, uplifted, borne along, as by a rushing mighty 
flame; the light of another world is quivering above 
our heads; the inarticulate tongue of a strange, a 
heavenly country is alive within our lips; the whole 
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steady fabric of this substantial world is shaken and - 


broken up at the incoming of this new power. Men of 
this world look at us, and stare, and wonder, for we are 
to them as drunkards, and they outside seem to us, 
who stand within the compass of this strong influence, 
as phantoms in a dream, as ghostly shapes in a vision— 
things that have no substance, but will melt and vanish 
away. For, indeed, our young men now see visions, and 
our old men dream dreams ; only, the dream, the vision, 
is now the reality, and it is our old every-day life which 
has become the baseless fabric of a vision ; a bad dream 
ready to pass away at the coming of the morning, when 
the sun, the centre of all that old substantiality, shall 
turn into darkness, and the moon, that steady witness 
in heaven, “into blood, before the great and notable 
day of the Lord come.” Yes, my brethren, “we are 
drunk with new wine.” We have tasted the fruit of 
the grape, as Christ gives it new in the kingdom of 
heaven. Which of us has not known this now and then ? 
At the moment of any great spiritual crisis——often at 
some time of prayer, often at the coming of Christ in 
the breaking of bread, often in the intensity of a search- 
ing sorrow, above all, as we stand round the open grave 
of any one dear to us as life itself,—the whole aspect of 
the ordinary earth is suddenly reversed to us; the spirit- 
world breaks open to us; that land into which our dear 
one has passed is felt to be the reality which we always 
profess it to be. It embraces, it touches us; its presence 


is poured about and around us; we breathe its air; our, 


whole being, stirred and uplifted by the supporting 
grace of God, rises to greet the incoming love; every 
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fibre of the soul is stirring with the exaltation of that — 
Divine delight which washes round it like a vast tide, 
swelling up from some eternal sea of light, and life, and 
glory, whose waves are under us to carry, whose breeze 
is in our face to quicken. We know at last the vigour 
and sweetness of the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge ; and then, if we lift our eyes to look on the 
sky, and the trees, and the strangers standing about to 
watch our funeral, lo! they have become strange and 
alien to us; the forms, the faces, they seem to us 
hollow, ghostly, unreal, the mere husks and shells of 
the Divine force which is alive in us and them, quiver- 
ing through us and them, threading its way in and out 
of our souls. We have to put out our hands to recover 
the reality of the world of sense: we have to touch 
our own limbs to make sure whether they are ours: we 
are surprised to find the tears welling out of our eyes, 
as if we had lost a friend, instead of our having found 
our and his true and only life. This exalted joy we 
are now and then privileged to feel; and when we do, 
then let us, I beseech you, us, who are Priests of God, 
cling fast to the memory of such a moment ; cling and 
cleave to it, treasure it, cherish it, that it may be the 
fountain light of all our day, the master light of all 
our seeing, the upholding strength of all our years, 
the consecration of all our efforts. For it is in such 
moments as these that we pass into the attitude of 
spiritual dependence upon God: we drain the new 
wine of our spiritual priesthood, and the work of our 
holy office is nothing but this, to spread out the insight, 
the inspiration of such brief glimpses of God over an 
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ever-increasing circuit of this earth we see about us: we 
have got to labour incessantly, that this whole vast and 
teeming world of ours may feel itself hung, as we then 
hung, in the suspended and floating atmosphere of 
spirit, in the breath of God, even as a word float 
in the larger, fuller meaning of Him Whose breath 
creates it. We have got to increase and emphasize the 
faith which overcometh the world ; and what is faith, 
but the living declaration, the abiding sense, that by 
the spiritual eye alone is the earth seen as it indeed is: 
not, let me repeat, that the earth is in itself evil 
or unreal,—rather that the earth in itself is neither 
good or evil, real or unreal; in that it is nothing of 
itself, but utterly dependent upon the life of the 
Creative and Sustaining Spirit, and, therefore, that it is 
evil and unreal to abstract it from God, and to view 
it by and in itself; that any such attempt falsifies our 
insight, disturbs our moral balance, shuts out the 
presence of God, hardens, benumbs, corrupts our 
spiritual faculties; that you cannot, therefore, begin by 
isolating the. world from God, to make sure of it first, 
for, by so beginning, you are tangled in a network 
of illusion, are ruining your capacity to see God, are 
only building up round yourself a hard and naked 
prison-house, which closes round you, till all looks cold 
and stiff, and impenetrable, a bare cell, in which your 
starved soul pines away, unfed and unwarmed, to its 
dreary death. No; our faith is that, since the world 
hangs still upon God, only, therefore, by beginning with 
God, by starting from the implanted and impregnated 
sense of this original reality, can we hope to pass 
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onward to the gathering in of this wide and varied 
universe, into the fairness and the glory of God’s 
almighty and all-pervading Love. 

This, it seems to me, is one great meaning of our 
Christian antithesis, of faith and sight, of the kingdom 
of God, and the kingdom of the world; and let me just 
instance two immediate practical results for the minis- 
ters of the Church. ' 

First, as to others. This faith of ours, starting, as it 
does, from the recognition of our spirit’s essential depen- 
dence upon God, starting from the immediate contact of 
Creator with created spirit, finds itself at once in 
emphatic contrast with the way in which the carnal eye 
looks out upon nature and upon men. You remember 
how to the latter the vision of nature meant the dis- 
appearance of the self: you, who looked and saw, were 
a mere accident in the scene; the wider and larger 
the vision, the more man dropped out of the picture, 
as a forgotten, valueless incident; or, if you turned your . 
view on to men, their whole individual importance 
vanished ; they became mere mechanical elements in a 
social system, mere figures of a statistical class: you 
stood outside watching them, as you would watch ants 
at their building, guessing at this or that ingenious aim, 
admiring this or that patient enterprise, but still outside, 
shut out, indifferent to them, as they to you. Tous who 
believe, how utterly all is changed! Every moment, 
every effort, of the sight which comes by faith, stirs our 
deepest self into wider, and intenser, and stronger life. 
Every insight into God’s Being is an imperative sum- 
mons of our own souls into more vigorous action; and, 
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therefore, as we look out, with a seeing faith, upon 


nature, we are not lost or forgotten. No! the larger the 
vision, the knowledge, the more impetuously does the 
stormy fire of love rush with quickening energy from 
God to us, from us to God. We feel our very souls 
clinging closer to Him, as they drink in the light and 
life immortal from the Divine Presence, which they see, 
and know, and treasure, and worship in every hue of 
the heavens, in every grace of the flowers. And, above 
all, when we look on men, the outward, the fleshly, 
cannot stay or entangle our insight. We see straight 
through to the world within, correspondent to our own 
hold on God. Each man is, to us, no mere shell of 
some unknown self, whose character we can but grope 
after, and guess at, from the outside workings which our 
understanding detects and analyzes. Rather, it is this 
outside show which is to us incidental, and but half 
understood. It is the inward self which we know far 
better, know with a certainty, a closeness, a familiarity 
which cannot be gainsaid. It is with the inward soul 
that our soul holds high and sure communion. Can we 
doubt it? Why, we start with the immediate fact, that 
that man before us is not merely what our carnal mind 
sees him to be—a thing of outward shape and tangible 
stuff—but a living character, whose vivid existence is 
passed in a world we cannot ever see, or touch, or 
even dream of putting under a microscope; a world 
made up of his mother’s love for him, his sister’s tender- 
ness, his wife’s sympathy, his own hopes, fears, courage, 
sorrows, anger, passion, despair. That is the real world 
in which he lives and moves, in comparison with which 
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the outward world is thin, and vague, and shadowy. And 
do we not know the inner world of this? Is it not just 
the very thing we can know best? Have we not com- 
plete and unfailing entry into the very heart of it? And 
if we enter it, as we may, every step we take towards 
fuller knowledge of it, increases the interest, the impor- 
tance, the vividness of his individual personality: if we 
know him, as his mother or his wife knows him, he 
would stir with his personal presence the whole round 
and scope of our vision: and, my brethren, we have to 
know him, as his priest; to know him, as he floats, 
the centre of all this living movement of feeling, and 
thought, and love, and passion, in the unwavering, 
all-penetrating light of God’s eternal eyes——to know 
him better than wife, or mother, as one whose whole 
being is only known when seen to be hanging still 
upon the inbreathing and sustaining Spirit of God. 
To us, he is a holy thing ; a living sow/, knit in and in 
with our souls into the Being of God, a thing God 
loves, as verily as his mother loves him; for whom 
Jesus is anxious with all the anxiety of a brother; round 
whom, and through whom, is moving and stirring all 
that vast world of most real life, which is bound by the 
gold chain of the Holy Ghost about the heart of Him 
Who is Infinite, the Father of Spirits and the Lord of 
Souls. 

Then, secondly, for ourselves! We, ministers of God, 
have got to strive to make our entry sure and easy 
into the spiritual life of others: we are ambassadors of 
its spiritual Chief: we are to emphasize before men 
the reality of this world they live in, and yet so terribly 
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; forget: and, if so, if we are to impress men with the 
reality of our embassy, we ourselves must be sure of 
our credentials; we must be ready to show them clearly 
and unhesitatingly, with unmistakable assurance of faith. 
The ease of our entry into men’s souls must obviously 
depend on this clearness; and this clearness, dear 
brethren, can only be the outcome of our own intensity 
of living faith in our mission, faith in the reality 
of the spirit world with which we deal. This faith 
must be to us ministers, at least, no casual garment, 
kept hidden for Sundays and church, or hurried on 
suddenly at the call to a deathbed. It cannot be to us 
a shy, retiring secret, which we timidly venture to take 
a look at when we are quite alone. This will never 
make us the worthy messengers of a city set on a hill. 
By this we can never become as candles set on a 
candlestick. The ministry requires that we should be 
sure of our ground: we must have already examined it, 
and found it sure and steadfast: we must know well what 
we are at, whence we come, with what power, with what 
support: we must be continually testing our contact 
with the life of God; continually feeling after, and touch- 
ing, and grasping hard and fast the everlasting hands 
which uphold and guide us and the world. Our witness, 
my brethren, before men depends for its power on the 
clearness and force of our own inward vision. Our 
ministrations of spiritual help will only be effectual 
means of grace, when they are no hasty and abrupt 
efforts to bring the spirit-world to bear upon human 
life, but are felt to flow easily and naturally out of the 
rich abundance of God’s constant fulness of presence 
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within us. The very Sacraments we administer will 
find a surer and readier way opened for them to men’s 
hearts, if they are seen to be to us no awkward, ex- 
ceptional strainings after an unfamiliar spirit-life, clash- 
ing almost violently with our daily experience. No, 
not this; but the sure expression, the steady outcome of 
a life lived in unbroken communion with Him Whose 
Sacraments we serve; with Him Who is to us as real 
and living as father or mother, or sister or brother; 
Whose love is dear and familiar as the sense of home ; 
at Whose table we feed, with awe and humility, indeed, 
but yet without surprise, without constraint, with the 
quiet, natural freedom with which we delight in the 
tender presence of a beloved friend. And it is because 
of this need that our bishops are more and more anxious 
to summon us together before the day of ordination, to 
prepare for the holiness of our office, in that we are 
given a gift which is not to be hung on us, as an 
external charm, but is to become part and parcel of our 
whole lives; to suffuse its grace throughout every vein 
and nerve of our being; to take possesion of ‘us, and 
dominate our every impulse and thought; to steep our 
very face with its felt presence, so that men may never 
let their eyes fall on us, without seeing at once Whose 
we are, without recognizing and realizing the vivid 
actualness of the spirit-world in which tl>y and we all 
live, and may so ever and ever again, each time they 
catch sight of us, lift their heads from their ‘oil in the 
world, to cry aloud in joy and affectionate remembrance, 
“Verily, the kingdom of God is come amongst us. 
Surely, we are called a holy people, the redeemed of 
L 
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God, the City of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel.” 2 

This, dearly beloved, is the call of our priesthood. 
God grant us grace so to live in its love and light, so to 
receive with care and patience this holy unction, that 
it may pass, in all its mystic power, into our heart of © 
hearts, and thence spread abroad its loveliness over our 
whole lives, that men may be bound by our hands into 
that good and joyful union of Christ’s Church; that 
union which sheds itself down through us, as the oint- 
ment upon the priests of the old covenant; that precious 
ointment upon the head, “that ran down unto the beard, 
even unto Aaron’s beard, and went down to the skirts of 
his clothing;” that union which drops down from 
heaven, as dew of Hermon, upon all those who can 
know themselves to be as the Hill of Zion, no mere 
earthly height, bearing a temple made with hands, but 
a place where God Himself hath promised His blessing 
and life for evermore. 


SERMON XI. 


THE BREAKING OF DREAMS. 
“ @alk as chiluren of light.’—Epu. v. 8. 


We men, when first we begin to discover ourselves, 
find that we have been born into a world that is but 
half alive, but half awake; a world that sleeps and 
dreams. About us and around us, there works without 
pause, without stay, the infinite stir and movement of 
Nature. A thousand activities push, and thrust, and 
strive; a million sights flash in, and stand, and cease; 
and yet, lively and brilliant as all this motion seems, it 
is to us but as the brilliant and changeful life of a 
dream. How blind are its workings! how little, how 
sight, how momentary our hold upon them! How 
vague, how unsteady the purpose that runs through 
the endless sequence of changing visions! Laws there 
are, underneath, we know, stiff, solid, mechanical, that 
govern the machinery of all this shifting transforma- 
tion, but how little their law tells us of any inner secret! 
Still, it is a dream-world at which we find ourselves 
staring ; a world which becomes, under the guidance of 
Science, more dream-like than ever; a world of things 
that strive and thrust unthinkingly, aimlessly, blindly ; 
of movements that hold within them no purpose, and 
no clue; of agencies that start off into action, under 
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some dull impulsion, and simply act on until checked 
by some sudden and blank obstacle. All meaning is 
lost: we gaze, and gaze, and still the feverish activity 
proceeds in the same wearisome round of ceaseless tran- 
sition, without intelligible beginning, without fixity of 
purpose, without possibility of an end: we look on 
from outside it: we have no clear part in it: with or 
without our looking, still its wheels whirl, its passion- 
less, unintelligent working goes on in dumbness, asking 
for no interpretation, seeking for no goal, like the weary 
and stupid recurrence of some horrible nightmare. 
Nay! the poets have done better than this at times. 
Under their inspiration Nature becomes to us almost 
alive, almost awake. Something that we seem to know 
shines out upon us from its manifold scenes ; its loveli- 
ness seems to greet us with a living welcome; its 
terrors shake our souls; its voices break out into articu- 
late speech ; they call, and we almost arise, and run, and 
follow after the flying cries, after the touch of these 
appeals. And yet how momentary is its speech! how 
elusive the shining of its face! We look round, and it 
is gone. We stop and listen, and lo! the cry has 
ceased. Not one clear undoubted word breaks the 
silence of those starry skies. There they watch and 
wait, those thousand eyes of the night; and we think for 
a moment, as they strike in upon us, in sudden hours of 
feeling, that they have tongues, and can tell what is 
hidden; and yet there is neither speech nor language! 
As we look, they fall back into their ancient secrecy: 
we can make nothing of them. The hills that stand 
together in solemn gatherings, while, all day, the 
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shadows of the scudding clouds pass softly over them; 
the woods that lie bathed, hour after hour, in the flood- 
ing moonlight, through still summer evenings; these 
move us, and move us most deeply; and yet, can 
anything be more dreamy and untangible than the 
charm which they lay upon us? What is it 2? Where 
isit? Isitinthem? Do they mean it? Can we fix 
it? or can we ask them what they would say? Can we 
put out our hand and touch? Nay, if we snatch at it, 
itis gone! If we define it, it eludes! It is but some 
strange breath that sighs through them for an instant 
into our spirits, and lo! it is over, and the hills are but 
dull earth again, and the woods are but blind trees, that 
stand, and grow, and decay! We listen to catch any 
sound, but it is as if we were watching the lips of a 
man talking in his sleep: the talk rises, and then it 
relapses: he seems to be muttering words, and then 
sinks back into broken noise: we strain our ears in 
vain. So with Nature: it seems ever on the point of 
waking, and yet it ever sleeps: and we, too, we sink 
back to slumber: we turn over on our bed after each 
faint knocking at the door, and that is all for most of 
us: we are not roused to full mastery of ourselves: we 
are not set moving to some decisive issue. 

And if we turn to that dim animal life that bustles, 
and crawls, and leaps, and flies on every side of us, are 
we any more than before in presence of a world awake ? 
Active and incessant as is the motion of animal life, 
it, too, surely moves as in a dream. It is pushed along 
by forces to which it is blind, under which it is passive: 
it is not the animal that is active, but the momentum 
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that is lodged in the animal. It itself does not | 
occupy and possess the forces that stir in it, but 
they occupy it: it obeys their direction: it is at the 
mercy of their propulsion. If they are strong, and 
full, it goes forward; if they fail, it, too, relaxes and 
saddens. It never, or most rarely and faintly, can 
put out exertions of its own, to control, or dominate, 
or govern the unvarying mastery of its unquestioned 
instincts. You'can appeal to them through habit, but 
you cannot appeal to it itself, for it lives no life of its 
own: it lies passive and dormant, and over it pass and 
change the moving impressions, to which it offers no re- 
sistance, and of which it takes no stock: it is carried by 
them whither they will, and if you appeal to it for more, 
it can but look at you with eyes that distressfully 
wonder what it is you want. No new change ever comes, 
no shock rouses it to some novel and eventful start. It 
is shut up within dead and unshaken limits, which 
no outward call ever shatters, no inward effort can 
ever attempt to displace; and this is the life of a 
dream. 

And we, too, we men, begin life as ina dream. A 
certain momentum has been thrown into us at our 
birth; a certain deposit of force occupies us; it carries 
us along with it. We move under it: we do not 
question it: we take but little part ourselves in the 
effort of the movement. The forces work, and we let 
ourselves go with them: we exert ourselves according 
to the measure of the compelling power: we push our 
way through home, through school, just as a plant that 
thrusts itself upward into the light: we resist oppres- 
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sion, as it resists: we clutch at the profitable occasions 
and opportunities, as it clutches: we work our way, 
but we are but half responsible for the way: it is more 
that the powers within respond to the powers without, 
that the good instincts, sharpened for us by long 
inheritance, answer to the touch and gentle pressure of 
outward appeals; or, again, that the evil passions sweep 
over us like a flood, if others undo or undermine the 
dams. Something we do ourselves; but it is but dimly, 
and, even then, it is under the force of outer demands 
—the demands of a mother’s love, of a father’s hopes, of a 
friend’s admiration or reproach. Still, we trust chiefly 
for our position, for our success, to the impulsive 
strength of such powers as we found ourselves to 
possess ; they are enough to secure us our place. We 
lie hidden and but half awake within them: they toil 
for us, they bear us along: we are not called upon to 
renew them, to set them going, to put them straight: 
they work fairly and well, they give us no trouble: 
we accept what they effect, we follow their lead, we 
are passive under the floating influences, that weave 
our life: we ask no questions, as they waft us from stage 
to stage, encircling us with some strange mystery of 
woven paces, and of waving hands. | 

Nor does Oxford, at first, altogether break the charm 
of this strange wafting, of this mysterious dream. It is 
true that the brain is more alive, the man more conscious 
of himself; but, I think, this may only hide from us 
how little the man is awake. The momentum that was 
thrown into the man at birth is still the chief propelling 
force. Such brain-power as he finds in himself, that, 
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indeed, he puts out; and puts it out, how? Well, as a 
weapon chiefly of attack or defence: an endless game 
of battle is astir all about him,—a battle of wits, and into 
it he plunges: for everything that comes he is ready with 
a word, with a joke, with a criticism: he delights in the 
exhibition of this readiness: he is quick to all intima- 
tion, to all suggestion: he flashes out, as he can, when 
he can: he plays his part. 

But all this is but the carrying on, in the intellectual 
region, of what the plant in the tangled, crowded hedge- 
row does in one way, and the beast in the crowded 
forest does in another. Still, the prompting energy that 
excites and sustains all this activity, wells out of the 
deep instinct of self-preservation. The thought, the — 
inspiration, the rapid fancies, come swarming up, just as 
of old the feelings had swarmed, the man hardly knows 
whence and how. He is content that they should 
come, that the supply is inexhaustible: he does nothing 
to prepare: he exercises but little foresight or prudence: 
he husbands nothing: he anticipates nothing. It all 
happens: on each emergency, at every crisis, the quick 
retort, the sharp answer, the swift parry, the dashing 
question, drop from his lips: they turn up, they appear, 
they are there: they come without trouble, they go, 
and they are forgotten. The intelligence produces them 
instinctively, spontaneously, just as readily as eye-lids 
wink, or the hand leaps up to ward off a sudden peril. 
The man himself is borne along by his own inbred 
energies: he is their prey, their possession. When 
they flow strongly, he is pleased and buoyant: when 
they languish and fail, he is grieved, and despairs: but 
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HE is not in action; he does nothing; he is dependent 


on what happens; he leaves things to occur: if the 


fancies do not appear when he expects them, if the 
shock of circumstances is not enough motive force, he 
has no resource within himself. He does nothing to 
retrieve matters: he goes about moody and down- 
hearted, until back the good stream flows, back the 
great tide flows in, and once more the strong currents 
lift him, and he lets himself go whither the happy 
wind and waves will beat him. Who does not know 
the endless delight of the young, in simply watching, 
noting, recording their own moods? They please them- 
selves in being sad, in simply analyzing their own 


_ tempers: they take pride in their feelings ; their mental 


changes seem to themselves full of inexhaustible, 
unutterable interest. Yes; because they are still so 
immersed in these moods, so dependent upon them. 
These moods are at once themselves, yet not them- 
selves. They can observe and note them as they 
appear out of some strange abyss, whither no eye follows 
them; but they have no plummet yet to sound that deep 
abyss; they have no thought of changing, of varying, of 
correcting, of transcending these blind moods as they 
come. Nay, their very interest lies in the hidden 
mystery of their coming—that to-day the man is sad, 
he knows not why; that to-morrow he is glad, he can 
as little tell wherefore. So the changes of mind come, 
and so they go, good or bad, quick or slow, silly and 
serious, and the man himself is their victim: he attempts 
no control over them, he lies back still, and, more or 
less lazily, lets his eye wander along the moving flight 
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of feelings; and all are equally strange, and wonderful, 


and uncanny, and unaccountable,—the evil as the good, . 


the sorry as the joyful ; he sees no reason for the one more 
than the other; he looks at all with equal interest. He 
is dreaming on still; his life is but a changing vision ; 
he is not his own master. 

Yes, as I look back and remember the old days, 
when I was what you are,! they seem to me, in contrast 
with later life, to wear all the semblance and the atmo- 
sphere of a dream. I was floated along day by day: 
I awoke to find the current flowing under me. It cost 
me but little effort; no hard shocks interrupted; up 
and down, in freedom and ease, the ready thoughts 
flew, and touched everything, and for a moment hung 
like fluttering birds, and then had flown elsewhere. 
Everything arranged itself; nothing violently obtruded; 
no loud call for strong action brokein. The very charm 
of the days lay in their easy flow. Everything seemed 
to be at our service, everything was possible; no harsh 
necessities forced upon us ungrateful limits, unpalatable 
truths. The mind ranged as it chose, the feelings found 
large room, the emotions knew but slight check or hitch; 
the very vastness that little griefs assumed was a testi- 
mony to the rarity of the larger and more real woes. 
We never looked much about. Out there, beyond the 
degree, lay some future, dimly felt; but we hardly cared 


to penetrate its dark precincts. Enough for us to notice | 


and observe all the shifting scene, without, any resolute 

desire to mend it, without any passionate craving to know 

how it would all end. It was the variety, the change of 
1 Preached to Undergraduates in St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
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‘scene itself, which was continually engrossing, continu- 
ally stimulative, continually sufficient. Why trouble 
to look beyond ? 

I do not say this was all: there were resolutions 
made, there were difficulties to master, there were 
moments of far-reaching intention; but these were not 
very pressing, not very salient, not very overpowering; 
and, in contrast with what I know since then of life, it 
is the passive joy of a vision that lies about those past 
hours! I feel as if I had then been wafted along by 
unseen powers, or if I had been walking in a dream, 
an unsubstantial fairy-place, haunted by a flying cry, 
that passed from hill to hill, an invisible thing, a 
voice, a mystery, after which I followed without any 
violent anxious distress, that it should still elude my 
chase, without any bitterness of angry disappointment, 
that it should remain a hope—a love still longed for, 
never seen. | 

“Walk as children of the light, and of the day.” 
What is it to awake? What is it that-shatters the 
dream ? When does the break come? Let me ask a 
counter-question first; it may help. Why is it that, 
as we explore the records and writings now brought so 
wonderfully and delightfully nigh to us of ancient faiths, 
as we roam up and down their strange and varied stories, 
—why is it that, rich as is their splendour, and noble 
as is their range, yet to pass from them to the Jewish 
Testament is like passing from a world of dreams into a 
world of daylight? Those old faiths here get hold of the 
game matter and stuff as the Jew, but they fumble it 
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about with such uncertain hands, with such a wavering 
will. Now, they seem to have gripped it, and a word 
leaps out that thrills, as the old Bible texts thrill; and 
then, again, on the very next line, is some odd, fantastic, 
unworthy imagination. 

And yet they seem quite unconscious of the gulf that 
divides their best from their worst: it all seems to them 
alike ; they have no sure canon to detect and divide the 
weak and the strong, the poor and the noble, elements of 
their belief. Their touch on high subjects is so unsteady 
as to seem almost unintentional: their greatest sayings 
read almost like guesses: they work at random, now 
high, now low: they do not go forward with any firm 
and unshaking advance; rather, they do not seem to 
move at all: they fall back as often as they go forward, 
there is so little getting on. And then how faint and 
feeble-hearted, in most cases, is their application to 
practice! They intermingle the moral and the immoral; 
no sharp lines stand out dividing. Their hold on life is 
slippery and vague. 

But when we step into the Jewish Scriptures, we 
find ourselves in a new atmosphere. We are in 
company of another kind. These men are awake. 
Clear, sharp, strong, and sure run the great lines. 
They permit of no confusion, no fluctuating hesitation,— 
a single aim, a single purpose dominates the whole. 
Here good and evil stand out like black and white, like 
day and night. And, again, here is no standing still; 
a steady advance, undaunted and assured, is made from 
point to point. The intention clears itself from alien 
matter; it shows itself more firmly, more largely. For 
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the sake of it, under the impulse of its heroes, the nation 
rises, and walks towards a goal that it distinguishes, 
towards a hope that grows fairer, a promise that waxes 
strong, under a covenant, a certified rule, a manifest 
guidance, a pillar of fire, a rock to which it clings. 
Here are no visionaries, no vague dreamers; here is no 
fumbling, no insecurity of footing, no doubtfulness of 
touch, no questioning guesses, pathetic through their 
very wistfulness. There men do not dream of other 
worlds; they deal with this earth’s hope, in its solid 
groundwork, in its downright facts; they detect God; 
they see His handling; they demand His presence; 
they act by His law. Yes, these men are awake. The 
dream is broken; and when ? 

We can take our answer from St. Paul,from St. Stephen, 
from the Jew’s own mouth. Looking back on the dim 
past, upon those masses of slumbering people, who filled 
the spaces of history, one moment there was when that 
Jewish people first broke their sleep among the sleeping 
nations; one man there was who first showed himself 
distinctly awake, amid a world of dreams; one man 
who first rose out of his bed, and looked, and saw, and 
understood, and made sure of his aim, and gathered up 
his powers, and broke with his past, and moved out 
on a new and open path. | 

Abraham, the father of the faithful, the friend of 
God! from him, and in him, they dated the hour when 
the eyes of the nation were opened, and they ate and 
drank, and saw God; the hour when they slumbered 
no more in the night, nor sat on still in darkness, nor 
wandered in the shades of death, nor sought after 
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wizards that peep and mutter, nor cried any longer to 
lonely watchers, What of the night?—the hour when 
first, with sure and faithful ears, they heard the Word 
behind them saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it,” 
when they turned unto the right hand, or when they 
turned unto the left. 

Abraham, the first that broke the dream, and how ? 
Three points there are I will shortly notice. First, 
the Promise. He had broken loose from the dreams 
that flit and crowd, the busy present dreams that un- 
ceasingly come and go, when once he looked through 
and away beyond to a far-off: Divine event, towards 
which the whole creation moved, a purpose to be finally 
achieved, not now, but in the far years into which all 
this shifting scene of human history was slowly and 
painfully working. He would see it, but not now; 
he would behold it, but not nigh. There was some- 
thing behind the dim and changing present. An 
intention, a promise, a blessing was at work, was 
moving, was ordaining. Day did not follow day 
without order, or advance. History was no endless 
round of unmeaning efforts, and dark, ruinous collapses. 
There would yet be an end. There would yet be a goal. 
It was pledged and sealed; in the Mount of God, at 
Horeb, at the end of the long journey; after all the 
blind striving and weary waiting, at last, at the Mount 
of God, it would be seen; it would be made clear. 
Towards that day, that far and hidden day, his whole 
heart moved out in resolute faith. He reaches out 
with prophetic soul. For the hope of it, he broke 
loose from the clinging present, from the bondage of 
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daily incident. He rejoiced not in the loud clangour 
of the crowded moments as they passed, but he rejoiced 
to see that day of distant and dominant promise, and 
he saw it, and was glad. 

And, secondly, the Call. Out from beyond the un- 
resting shift and shock of circumstance, out of some 
deep eternity of peace, out of the steady and motionless 
silence, there fell upon him a sound, the sound of a 
compelling voice; there broke upon him the felt power 
of an imperial will,—a will strong, steadfast, supreme, 
that lifted him out of his dreams, and set him upon his 
feet, and bore him as upon wings, and drove him out 
‘of the slumbers of his hidden home; and he went forth 
he knew not whither, unmindful of the country from 
- whence he came out, desiring a better country, looking 
for a city not made, a city that hath foundations, 
whose builder was God—that God of glory who had 
smote him with a cry, “Get out of thy country and thy 
kindred, and come unto the land which I shall show 
thee.” 

The Promise, the Call, and the Patience of Faith. 
By this, thirdly, he was delivered from his dream : that 
faith, unshaken, undying, free from all the rise and 
fall of passion, from all the gladness or the sorrow of 
each passing hour: a faith against which the present, 
with its mobile fancies and its disorderly impressions, 
fell powerless and beaten, as billows that foam away 
their broken strength upon a rock; a faith that 
staggered not when the winds stormed and rain fell; 
that, against hope, believed in hope; nor considered 
his own body now dead, neither yet the deadness of 
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Sarah’s womb. Yea, “staggered not at the promise — 
of God through unbelief, but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God, that what He had promised 
He was able to perform.” Patient faith! That faith 
which in His children never wholly failed, even when 
they were smitten with the plague of dragons or 
covered with the shadows of death: that faith which 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, through 
weakness was made strong:” that invincible faith, 
victorious in disaster, which, “ though the fig-tree did not 
blossom, neither was fruit found on the vines, the 
labours of the olive failed, and the fields yielded no: 
meat, though the flock were cut off from the fold, 
and there were no herds in the stall, yet, in dauntless 
loyalty, could still rejoice in the Lord, could glory in 
the God of its salvation.” 

My brethren, we may walk as the children of the 
light, as children of our father Abraham. Here is the 
waking of the spirit, of that spirit whic alone bursts 
the hazy vision of the dreamful days. We wake as 
he woke. We are waking, when, first, through the 
shifting play of ever-moving forces, under which and 
in which we lie half passive, borne along as in a boat 
on some underlying flood, content to watch and 
notice all that comes—content with just that effort 
that ensures our own boat’s safety, and keeps it in 
the full current—content to enjoy the sweet ease of. 
motion when it is given, pining with powerless dis- 
appointment, when the eddies whirl us into dull back 
waters and blind corners, waiting, sick and impatient, 
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until some happy chance discovers us, and wafts us _ 


once more into full and flowing waters—we wake, I 


say, when in upon us, thus dreamy and inert, there 
opens suddenly the hope of a larger promise than the 
run of days bring with it: a promise larger than our- 
selves, though involving ourselves: a promise, it 
may be, seen afar off; but yet a promise towards 
which we, and all our fellows, are moving, with set 
purpose, under the inspiration of some motive force 
that grows and dominates the whole mass of humanity: 
a promise of better things, of nobler aims, of purer 
hands, of more steadfast peace than we now can know: a 
-promise in which, if not we, yet, at least, our children’s 
children shall be blessed ; in which blessing to come, 
we, from afar, even though we receive it not within 
this our little day, can afford to rejoice, content, our- 
selves, to be as pilgrims and strangers that walk through 
homeless ways towards a city that hath foundations, 
and will abide: a promise that shall, indeed, be no 
visionary ideal, but a solemn, sober fact on this our 
own earth, on that far day, to those born of our own 
blood, to men and women like ourselves; men and 
women like those who now grieve, and weep, and die, 
fast bound in misery and crime. Who of you does 
not begin to know this awakening? Who of you has 
not already felt the stir within his heart of that high 
destiny towards which we move, the prophetic touch 
of that hidden day when children shall no longer pine 
in hopeless, joyless, loveless homes, maimed and dis- 
figured by pain and crime; when men shall no longer 
fall bruised, and crushed, under the fierce and grinding 
M 
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pressure of a civilization, which is to them one long, 
dark, and perplexing riddle; when poor women shall 
no longer sink under the tyranny of men’s reckless and 
horrible lusts? This is the promise—that such a day 
there might be; that sin is no necessity, nor misery 
the real law of our life. And the sense of this promise 
is to each of you a call, a call as real and living as that 
which drew Abraham out of Charran, and would not 
let him bide in Ur of the Chaldees. The spirit that is 
in you responds to that call: you know that the world 
may be bettered, that the world’s anguish may be 
relieved; and bettered through you, relieved through 
you ! - 
You, who once have felt the power of the promise, — 
may never relapse into dreams, may never content your- 
selves again with old, easy acquiescence, with the light- 
hearted on-looking. Nay! it is you whom the loud 
call summons to be up and doing; to push through the 
hedge of tangling circumstance, and reach out, by 
prayer and action, to that far joy; to walk in the light 
of that hope, in the strength of that single purpose; to 
walk, and work, and strive, held and girt by the strong 
will of God, and carried whither you know not, only 
you know that it is towards the glory of that great day. 
Hazy no longer, vague no longer, you have gripped 
the purpose of your life: you may know now the sin 
of sloth, sloth so unsuspected, so unnoticed, in the 
days of. your dreams: you begin to know the horror 
of moral evil, the devilish force of the adversary: you 
are restless and awake with a holy and earnest fury of 
zeal: you may know the sting and strain of the 
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thought that drove our Lord to encounter the perils of 
hostile Jews. “Are there not twelve hours of the day ? 
Work while it is day, lest the night come when no man 
can work.” 

Work! Work for men and for God! Work, and you 
are awake; and work not merely when the impulse 
warms you, and the hope carries you forward, and the 
heart moves freely; but work when the soul sickens, 
and the eye is heavy, and the limbs waste, and the 
-plood runs slow and dull; when the momentum of 
youth slackens and fails, and the inspirations die away, 
and you see your clear path no more, and the shadows 
thicken, and the clouds darken, and the dark day of 
relief becomes even more and more impossible. The 
spirit that sinks under these trials is still passive, still 
but half aroused, still lost in dreams. Did you fancy, 
then, that it was you who would do the great deed; 
that it was you who could bring in the good day; that 
in your failure the whole promise fails? Yet Abra- 
ham, our father, staggered not through unbelief, when 
through faith he offered Isaac, in whom alone the pro- 
mise could be fulfilled—Abraham, who, against hope, 
believed in hope, that he might become the father of 
many nations. Have faith! The spirit that is awake 
walks in faith, the faith of those of old who died in 
faith,—died without a sign of that great blessing, died 
stoned, sawn, slain, tormented, not having received the 
promises, but only seeing them very far off, and yet 
were persuaded of them, and yet embraced them, and 
yet never went back to that country from whence they 
came out, that country of dreams, but confessed them- 
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selves to be, not possessors of the inheritance for which © 


they toiled and strove, but only pilgrims and strangers 
moving toward a city, which God, and He only, in His 


good time, will prepare for them. Walk in faith, for — 


so alone does the Spirit keep its grip on the call that 
first broke its slumber. In the face of the awful 
wickedness that desolates and devours our cities, faith 
alone can hold fast the hope set before us. 

And faith, the faith of Abraham, the faith which stag- 
gers not at the sight of its own dead, powerless flesh, nor 
at the deadness of Sarah’s womb, this unstaggering faith 
in the goodwill and strong hand of an indomitable God, 
whither mustitend? Whither must it at last lead us ? 

“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see that day; 
and he saw it, and was glad.” So spake the Christ, 
the Child of Promise. Dearly beloved—you who, 
it may be, know not the full assurance of Christ, 
but only the first awakening of the Spirit; you who 
now feel only half dimly the compulsion of a great 
hope, have faith in that hope: have faith, enduring, 
patient faith; and then to you, as to the Jew, 
that hope, now so indistinct, so faint, will, God grant, 
grow clear, and full, and plain. Each failure of yours 
will but deepen your sense of God’s needfulness ; each 
despair of yours will but cry out for Him Who is seen 
coming from Edom with dyed garments from Bozrah, 
only then, when He has looked, and there was none to 
save, when He has marvelled, and there was none to 
aphold. You, too, will know the passion of prayer, 
that calls upon a God Who will rend the heavens, and 
come down: and as you learn more deeply, year by 
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year, the horrible corruption of that ghastly evil, which, 
wash as we will in Jordan, no tears seem ever to wipe 
out, no penitence to undo or put away, your hope 
will consummate itself in that faith which looked and 
saw a man stand at the end upon the earth, to whom 
it uttered its last triumphant cry: “Behold the Lamb © 
of God, Which taketh away the sin of the world!” 


SERMON XII. 


SHEEP AND SHEPHERD. 


<< For judgment £ ant come into this worly, that they which see not might 
see; and that they tohich see might be mane blind,” —Sr. Joun ix. 39. 


TuE chapter taken for this morning’s lesson is one which 
is proverbially familiar ; it calls up memories and pic- 
tures which have haunted the heart of the Church 
since her first sweet childhood in the Roman Catacombs, 
and which still touch, with ever-recurring grace, the soul 
of each fresh child that grows up under the power of 
Christian inspiration. Yet the chapter itself is full of 
confusing associations; its metaphors, its analogies, its 
suggestions, cross and recross each other with bewilder- 
ing swiftness; the thread of its connection is hard to 
track with any steadiness or security. 

We start with the allegory drawn out of the blind 
man’s healing,—the keynote of its lesson is first started 
by the paradox of my text. It is caught up by the 
question of the Pharisees, “ Are we blind also?” It is 
carried on by the still deeper paradox of our Lord’s 
answer, “If ye were blind, ye should have no sin: but 
now ye say, We see; therefore your sin remaineth,’— 
and before we have had time to read this hard riddle, 
we are led off abruptly to new ground, to changed 
scenes. It is no longer the blind guides with whom we 
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are dealing: we have thrown our eyes out from the 
Temple Courts, and over to Olivet, and we are looking” 
at sheepfolds with their securing walls, and it is thieves 
and robbers who are now the symbols of evil leaders, 
climbing into the fold by violent and self-chosen ways. 
Our Lord is no longer the Healer of the blind; He is 
now the one Way of sure and acknowledged entrance. 
He is that which embodies all authority, all recognised 
privilege, all lawful rule; He is the Door, through which 
entry is assured by unhesitating right, without anxiety, 
or scruple, or suspicion. He is the Door, Whose posts 
are the posts of Righteousness, and over Whose threshold 
lies Peace—Peace on the shepherd who knows himself 
at home, and in accepted paths; Peace on the porter 
who openeth with glad welcome to the well-known 
steps; Peace on the sheep who look up at the familiar 
coming, and move under the remembered voice, and 
pass out without fear behind the feet of him who goeth 
in and out freely through this Door of secure possession. 

And as we ponder over this imagery, it changes under 
our very eyes: the picture of the pleasant peace of the 
sheepfold has brought forward the image of the Shep- 
herd, who goes to and fro from fold to pasture, and, 
even as our gaze rests upon Him, He has ‘become the 
chief figure in the parable, He gathers up into Himself 
the fulness of the scene. No longer the Healer of the 
blind—no longer the Door—our Lord is now the Shep- 
herd Himself, the Good Shepherd that knows His sheep, 
and is known of them; and the Pharisees, the evil ones, 
are now no longer the blind guides, nor the robbers 
climbing over the wall; but they are changed into the 
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hireling with the craven soul, whose very nature it is 
to leave the sheep when the wolf cometh; the hireling, 
who has no living bond with his cure, who has lent 
himself out for sordid purposes, who cannot therefore 
know the intense unity that knits a man to that which 
is his own, cannot realize that which is not, and who 
fleeth for this one and all-prevailing reason, “because 
he is a hireling.” 

And the believers who were once in the picture as 
the blind, who confess that they cannot see, they have 
now become the sheep, who hear the voice and know 
it; and still, at the last, the spirit of the whole manifold 
image is once more altered and heightened by that 
exalted refrain which places the secret of all this unity 
between the Shepherd and the sheep in that death under 
the jaws of the wolves, which He will undergo Who 
careth indeed for the sheep. The sheep know well the 
voice of Him Who will die to save them. “The Good 
Shepherd is He Who giveth His life for the sheep.” “I 
am the Good Shepherd ;” “I lay down My life for the 
sheep.” . 

I cannot attempt this morning to tie together all 
these threads of thought, but I should like to try to 
suggest some main connections that underlie the general 
change of metaphor from the blindness to the sheepfold. 
Why are we, we for whom these things were written, 
why are we, first, the blind to whom our Lord came that 
they might see? and why should He then so quickly 
liken us to the sheep who hear His voice, who know the - 
sound of that Shepherd Who is ready to die for them ? 

Let us begin with our Lord’s first words. He starts 
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with the supreme fact of the Incarnation. He has 
“come into the world” —come to it, not risen out of it: 
He is an arrival from without: He comes to meet the 
world: He brings to it new powers, something that it 
had not before—new hopes and a novel purpose; and 
such an arrival from without, in offering itself freely to 
all who can recognise it, cannot but create a judgment, 
says our Lord,—a sifting of those who can see it from 
- those who cannot. And who are those who will see it ? 
Why, not those, surely, whose vision is bounded by the 
narrow compass of this world. The sight to be seen is 
one that comes from beyond the world; and a sight 
demands some sympathy, some unity, some kinship 
between itself and the eye which sees it. The sight, 
then, of our Lord’s coming can only be seen by those 
who have already some receptive faculties by which 
light may be shed upon their souls from that far land 
from which He comes. They must be possessed of some 
kinship to that sunny world without and beyond the 
world, where God is the Sun, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. Without such touch of sympathetic com- 
munion, the eye would remain blank to all the fair 
colour that shone in the dancing of that light of life, 
however close it might come, however riehly it might 
pour its wealth of radiance over it. 

Yet how can this communion be? How can we keep 
the eyesight of our souls ready for the Advent of this 
sight? Eyes live by use; unused, they shrink, and 
wither, and grow dark. How, then, can we use them 
upon a world so far, the world beyond our world, the 
world in which we are not? 
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True, indeed, that we cannot now look in upon that 
glorious land, or fill our eyes with its light, or feed our 
sight on its lovely colouring. Alas that it should be 
so! It need not have been; for, indeed, that land is 
very near; it is nearer to us than the very world that 
we think we live in; it is more verily the home in 
which our spirits would even now abide, than any 
earthly homes will ever be. It is these earthly homes 
that are far away, and strange to our real self. It is 
this sweet land of spiritual peace, that might be so close, 
so familiar, so akin. But sin has clouded our eyes, and 
dulled our seeing. Sin has eaten out our kinship to 
that eternity; sin has wasted us; sin has exiled us; 
sin has made it most alien, most strange, most unreal 
tous. Sin has driven us out from its joy, and has left 
us banished in a world that imprisons us in, with flam- 
ing swords at every gate, and hard-set barriers of sense. 
Our Lord does not deny this: it is because of this that 
He is come; but yet the imperative law holds good, no 
spiritual light for those who have no spiritual eyes! 
How can this law stand sure, and yet our Lord’s coming 
be discerned by those who have no sight to perceive 
whence He is ? 

One way remains, and one way only. Man has 
blinded himself, it is true: he has ruined his spiritual 
senses; but still one thing, at least, is left him—he is 
not so ruined that he may not know his own blindness. 
He has lost the use and habit of seeing eternal things ; 
but he is the same man still, possessed of the same 
possibilities, created for the same end as ever, endowed 
for the same Divine life, The faculties are there, how- 
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ever, unused and deformed. He has the eyes, though 
they cannot see; and, in recognising this his disaster, in 
recognising that he lives here in this world, with powers 
unworked, with functions that can never be fulfilled 
through sin, with senses that nowhere now can be 
enjoyed, he has already passed out beyond the borders 
of this earthly habitation, of this sin-clouded sky; he 
has proved his inner kinship with that other land, 
which yet he cannot see. His very sense of this life’s 
blindness establishes his right to be a citizen of the 
Eternal Light, his openness to the Advent of Him Who 
bringeth the Day-spring from afar! 

Yes! “Iam come into this world, for judgment, that 
they who see not may see!” They can receive the new 
Gift ; for to them, blind as they are, it is still allied; in 
them it can still find a point of contact, a door of 
entrance. But there is a blindness worse, far worse, 
than this; the blindness which does not know itself, 
the blindness which believes that it sees. The man 
who, looking round and about himself and the world he 
lives in, pronounces that he sees his way through it, 
that everything required is within his ken,—who finds 
no faculty fail him, who misses no expected capacity, 
who detects no blank spaces, no breaks of darkness, no 
collapse of power, no emptiness of fulfilment within or 
without,—the man who is conscious of no loss, of 
nothing wanting, who finds himself fitted with all the 
senses necessary, and needs none beyond, and feels at 
home with what is, and has no misgivings, no doubt 
about his own clear-sighted apprehension of things— 
what can be done for him? What good can be brought 
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him from a land far off? What significance has an 
advent from elsewhere for him? What entrance can 
the Eternal Light find in him? What can avail to 
pour down upon him the splendours of the Heavenly 
Country? He has no faculties alive to receive them, 
and not only this, but he has no sense of alliance, of 
kindred communion with any world to which he is not 
alive. Not only are his spiritual faculties unused and 
dead, but he has no consciousness of possessing any 
dead and unused faculties. He is content, he is-not on 
the alert for any new thing; yet he could not be so 
contented if there was any energy yet sleeping in the 
disused organ of life. No! it is died out utterly; it is 
gone: and, not God’s own Beauty can attract that 
which is dead. There is nothing for God to appeal to, 
nothing to recreate, nothing to enlighten, nothing to 
assist. This, then, is the judgment, that the Light comes, 
and that His very coming proves that some men have 
no eyes that can see Him; and this is the sin judged, 
not blindness that cries for the light,—blessed, most 
blessed is such blindness !—but blindness that declares 
itself to be unmaimed, unthwarted, undimmed; blind- 


ness that feels itself self-sufficient, and asks for no ~ 


better, and relies confidently on its own powers, and 
believes itself to be seeing what it was meant to see. 
This is the fatal, the irrevocable evil: “ If ye were blind, 
ye had had no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore 
your sin remaineth.” 

And the sheep,—what of them? what has blindness 
to do with them ? 

Surely, now, it is plain. If there is anywhere in all 
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the living world a contrast with the confident, self- 
reliant, self-sufficing individualism of man’s natural 
understanding, where should we find it so vividly realized 
as in the temper of a flock of sheep? We laugh at 
their stupidity: they are a proverb for weakness, for 
docile dependence, for silly herding together. Quite 
true: such laughter may be perfectly right, and genuine, 
and innocent. But our Lord, as His creating eye fell 
upon them, saw portrayed in them one quality, one 
principle, one gift, which endowed them with a 
peculiar crown of grace, and has made them, for all 
time and in all lands, the symbol of lively and tender 
community, of sweet and unruffled serenity, of ideal 
fulfilment, of perfected peace. We all feel the charm of 
the beautiful comparison, as it sounds through page 
after page of the sacred text: “He maketh Him house- 
holds like a flock of sheep.” “The Lord is my Shepherd : 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” “We are the 
people of His pasture, the sheep of His hand. He 
shall lead His flock like a shepherd. He shall gather 
the lambs into His bosom. He shall gently lead those 
that are with young. As for His people, He led them 
forth like sheep. I will gather the remnant of My 
flock out of all countries. I will seek out-My sheep, as 
a shepherd his flock, out of all places where they have 
been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. I will feed 
them in a good pasture, and upon the mountains of 
Israel shall their fold be; there shall they lie in a good 
fold, and in a fat pasture shall they feed upon the 
mountains of Israel. Yea, I will feed My flock, and I 
will cause them to lie down, saith the Lord God.” 
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So the beautiful assurance lived on in the prophetic 
heart of Israel, their dream, their joy, their unfailing 
prayer, and still, as storms thickened, and ravage de- 
solated, and ruin destroyed, the cry after their blessed- 
ness repeated again and again the old words that 
pictured all their peace: “Feed with Thy staff, O God, 
the flock of Thine inheritance that wander, scattered 
and alone, in the wood! Feed them once more on the 
slopes of Carmel! Let them feed, O my God, in Bashan 
and Gilead, as in the days of old!” 

What is it that is thus attractive, thus lovely in a 
flock of sheep? It is just that wonderful capacity to 
rely on a world, on a life, outside their own. It is the 
bond between the sheep and the shepherd that has such 
grace in our eyes. The sheep may be weak, but, at 
least, they are not shut up within the narrowness of 
their own faculties, their own powers. By a Divine 
instinct, they detect in that, to them, far and strange 
human life, a marvellous efficacy to guide, to control, 
to aid, to bless. It appeals to them, it advances towards 
them, and they have the eyes to see it; they know not 
its secret; they have never penetrated its recesses, but 
something in them responds to it, something in them 
fastens upon it, and they answer to its appeal, they 
answer with absolute and unswerving steadiness, they 
completely throw all their trust upon it. They read its 
mind, they follow its footsteps, they catch sight by some 
hidden sympathy of its mysterious and awful will, they 
live in its royal and gracious supremacy. This is why 
they, of all animals, possess their lives in peacefulness, 
and are the type of minds at peace with God. We men 
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are not to be unreasoning, inactive, tame, uninquiring, 
as they; but one good thing they have, which has won 
them the love, the instinctive poetic love, of all man- — 
kind; one good thing, which our Lord blessed as their 
glory, and has forbidden ever to be taken from them,— 
the power to find their strength, their life, in a world 
that is not their own, the power to walk freely and 
gladly in the might of the unseen presence, the power 
to keep their senses open to lights that fall from far 
worlds, to impulses sent they know not whence, to 
voices sounding from elsewhere. 

My brothers, we have a harder task than the beasts 
that perish. “We have to develop individually, we have 
each one of us to put out the strong energy of personal 
will, the force of an inquisitive reason. We are bound, 
hand and foot, to this task: it is not I who deny this; 
I insist upon it: I demand that no single one of us 
should refuse to take it in hand. I want to stir you 
this morning, if by God’s grace I may, to realize the 
necessity laid upon every one of us, as he passes up out 
of youth into manhood, the tremendous and inevitable 
necessity, to put forth the highest powers that are in us 
to their fullest and noblest use. And itis just because 
this is so, just because no one of us may sit still and 
idly toy with life, just because no one of us can, with 
impunity, delay long to move upward and work onward, 
that I would bring before you the need of your recog- 
nising, as the ground of all aspiration, the reality of a 
world beyond and above your own, towards which you 
are to move, under the attractive and prevailing power 
of which you are to grow. You are not asked to be as 
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sheep that follow blindly ; your will, your reason, your | 


conscience, all are to live, all are to be made strong ; 
this is not what I deny, this is perfectly true; only 
they are to live a life of growth, of advance; and that 
means they are not yet what they should be. Not merely, 
that is, is continually new material to come under our 
faculties ; but the faculties themselves are continually 
to develop, continually to advance to better stages, con- 
' tinually to improve in efficacy. They are not put into 
our hands full-formed and complete; rather they, to- 
gether with our whole being, have yet to be made real, 
have yet to grow, are still imperfect, still misshapen, 
still are in their childhood. More than this, their very 
tendencies upwards are now twisted and enfeebled and 
stifled; they have yet to be re-made out of corruption ; 
they have yet to be set free from burden and bondage ; 
they have yet to renew their first childhood, and there- 
fore it is fatal to limit our horizon to the capacities of 
our present faculties. It is fatal to take them, as they 
stand, as our true measure, and test, and gauge of life. 
It is fatal now, while yet we are incomplete, while yet 
we are corrupt, to suppose ourselves in full possession of 
our powers, to pronounce unhesitating judgments. It 
is deadly to say, “We see.” Deadly, since to say it 
is in a moment to check our growth, to bar our advance, 
to turn the key on our spiritual life, to stop short, to 
lose all movement, to paralyse energy; from that 
moment the chill of death has struck us, we stiffen, we 
wither, we shrivel up ; soon we shall have ceased to be. 

Suffer me to urge this upon you! whose first physical 
growth is passing away, and upon whom manhood is 

1 Preached in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 
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coming ; because it is so slight, yet so terrible, a tempta- 
tion for you, to stand still, to fail to make the effort 
forward to the higher level. In boyhood we may not 
think much or seriously about any further life, but then 
during all those younger days God has the matter more 
directly in His own hands. He does not ask ws to do 
much: He Himself carries on our life. He fills us with 
overflowing, buoyant, springing energy. No fear in 
youth of our standing still, of our lacking movement; 
the impulse of our birth from God’s hands is still upon 
us, its motion has not yet died away out of our souls. 
But with the end of boyhood ends too that first natural 
movement forwards. God stands off from us a little 
more, He leaves us more to ourselves; we ourselves 
are to do more towards carrying on the work, towards 
sustaining the growth. We may no longer, at our peril, 
trust to unconscious advance: consciousness, reflection, 
reason, these have all come forward now; these are 
now our tools, our engines, our mechanism, by which 
we are to fashion our destinies. With these, or with 
nothing, must we set to work. So it is that the tempta- 
tion works. We stand still a moment, and look round, 
and find ourselves in possession of ourselves. We are 
in our own hands, it seems, to do what we will with 
ourselves. We have these faculties of reflection, we 
are fitted out with this apparatus, we are fully equipped, 
we can examine, we can consider, we can judge, we 
seem self-sufficient, we are content with our gifts, 
we feel a sense of power in recognising our mastery 
over our own lives, over ourselves. We consider our- 
selves complete; we think we shall always remain what 
N 
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we are at this moment, with the same tastes, the same 
likes and dislikes, the same wants, the same judgments. 
We set to work to scheme, to plan out our days, to map 
out our course. We throw our eyes round, and seem 
to sweep the whole field; we see all that there is to be 
seen, all that will ever be worth seeing. If there 
is anything beyond, elsewhere, why trouble ourselves 
about it? We are dealing with this present life, and 
with it we feel perfectly at home; it lies there before 
us, visible from end to end; we can go up and down 
its whole leneth and breadth, what more should we 
desire? We can pick and choose, we can settle what 
we like and what we dislike. If we like anything, 
that must mean it is intended for us to enjoy, to use, 
to possess. If we dislike anything, why should we 
trouble about it? It cannot be meant for us. 

Ah! believe me, if once you fall into that temper, 
life is over for you! for life is growth, and you have 
ceased to grow! To judge as you are doing, to rely 
on such judgments, to feel ycurself now in full pos- 
session of the canon of truth, or of moral right,—now, 
while you are incomplete, unfulfilled, at the start, and 
not at the end,—now, while you are still stunted and 
stifled by a thousand selfish desires, by a thousand 
unruly passions, disordered vanities, diseased imagina- 
tions, moody and envious discords—this is to condemn 
yourselves hopelessly to the unchanging prison-house 
of selfish lusts, lusts that will roam for ever round the 
naked wall that you yourself have built round your 
soul, seeking for some lost fulfilment that can never 
be found there, since it has fled far from your narrow 
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cell, into sunny fields where flowers are ever renewing 
their delights, and rivers for ever flowing, and winds 
are free, and the vast world moves ever onward in 
motion, and beauty, and song. This is to condemn 
yourself not only to failure and death here, and now, in 
this human existence, but also to utter ignorance of the 
healing and the new life that Christ alone can bring 
you. His coming into the world must cease to have 
any meaning for you; you will be surprised, or proud, 
perhaps, to find His creed fading away from you, as a 
tale with little meaning. You will judge it to be 
_ untrue, for it will fail to commend itself to you; it will 
fail to make its proof clear. How should it not fail ? 
How should it commend itself? What meaning can it 
have to you? It speaks of new things, new birth, new 
growth, new life, new heavens, and a new earth, such 
as eye hath not yet seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart 
of man conceived. No! it has nothing for you! You 
have no want of it, and therefore no key to its riddle. 
“ Tf ye were blind,” if ye knew yourselves heirs of far 
more. than your eyes now range over, children of a 
heavenly country, to which all things move, but to 
which not even a St. Paul after a lifelong battle with 
self and sin may ever count himself to have attained— 
“Tf ye felt yourselves blind, ye had had no sin: but 
now ye say, We see; therefore your sin remaineth.” 
“My sheep hear My voice:” “I know Mine own, 
and My own know Me:” so our Lord confidently pro- 
nounces. Weare His sheep. We must, if we would 
hear His voice, be as His sheep. We must know 
ourselves still, grown men as we are, to be dedicated 
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heart and soul to another and a higher than ourselves, 
to be absolutely in His hands, absolutely bound over— 
impulse, will, reason, feeling, and all—to the service 
and good of One, Who has a vaster vision, an infinitely 
fuller capacity than ourselves. Do not let us be afraid ; 
He will not dwarf us, He will let us use all our gifts, 
reason and will,—these we shall possess in full play, 
for they are His tools. But they will be used, not as if 
already perfected, but as if they had yet to grow toa 
far higher use, to a far nobler purpose. Our desires 
will not be crushed, but they will be accepted, not as 
a canon of right, but as prompting something greater 
than now they understand, as hints of a purer will, as 
glimpses into a better land, as flying lights from a 
clouded sun. Up to that higher guidance we shall ever 
be aspiring, ever hoping to be shown more clearly, to 
know more vividly, to seek more unfalteringly. Up 
to that higher service we shall be for ever moving, 
using what is, only as a step to what shall be, devoting 
‘all that we are now to the necessities that draw us 
onward to a purer life, to a less selfish end. All this 
will have become possible, if only we can yield our- 
selves to that self-surrender which makes a flock of 
sheep under their shepherd so lovely a picture of 
delicious comfort, of endless refreshment, of enduring 
peace. 

Self-surrender! Reliance on forces stronger than our- 
selves. Self-sacrifice! Dedication to ends greater than 
our own happiness, or our own self-will. Here is the door 
of God’s pasture. Here is the path that leadeth down 
to the still waters of eternal joy. By passing through 
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this door we feed, we grow strong, we do not die. Let 
us but refuse to be content with ourselves, refuse to 
shut ourselves in within the circuit of what we now see, 
or know, or plan, or want, or desire. Let us but 
be ever on the alert, ever watchfui for fresh light, 
ever looking for new hopes, ever striving after a 
purer life, ever feeling after a larger and holier | 
_ world, ever praying for a hand to uphold, for a power 
to renew, for an eye to govern and direct. Let us 
only be ever expectant of a door that will open, of 
footsteps that will soon draw nigh. Then, the Lord 
promises, there will be the sound of His coming; He 
will come, and the porter of our soul will gladly open, 
and we shall see our dear Master, our good Shepherd, 
and shall hear His voice. We shall understand Him ; 
His creed will not be so dark to us; His words will 
no longer sound unmeaning or obscure, for we shall 
hold now in ourselves the key that unlocks the mystery 
of His coming. We shall know the law of self- 
surrender, and by that very same law He appeals to 
us, by that law He offers Himself to our hearts. He, 
too, has surrendered Himself to the necessities of the 
virgin’s womb; He, too, has fulfilled the law of self- 
sacrifice, and therefore it is that we are at one with | 
Him, that we understand and accept Him, in that He, 
the good Shepherd, is one who surrenders Himself, and 
lays down His life for His sheep. So, by the power 
of this sympathetic identity of life-principle, we shall 
feel His presence; our eyes will be opened, and we 
shall see Him; our ears will be loosed, and we shall 
hear His voice: He shall speak and call us all by 
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name, and we shall hear, and know, and follow, and 
shall pass out behind His blessed feet, out from the 
narrow fold which had for so long shut in our ex- 
pectancies, our aspirations, our desires, out into pas- 
tures, where grows the fresh green grass that springs 
up for evermore, by streams that flow on unendingly 
with the water of inexhaustible life. God of His mercy 
bring us all to that gracious and abiding home! 


SERMON XIII. 
LOVE, THE LAW OF LIFE, 


*< Thou shalt lobe the Lord thy God, anv thy neighbour as thueelt.” 
—ST. LUKE x. 27. 


WHAT a strange and startling command, to be ordered 
to love! We can understand obedience in a thousand 
matters: we can allow and justify an order to do this, 
or to do that: we might even go so far as to concede 
the right to dictate what we should think and believe, 
so ignorant are we of the reality of things, so dependent 
on the condescension of wiser and holier men: but love! 
Love, surely, is the one thing we cannot but retain in 
our own possession : love, at least, we fancy, is our own: 
into its recesses, into its deep privacy, who is there that 
will dare to penetrate without our leave? Why, we our- 
selves hardly venture to intrude upon the hidden places 
of our own affections! they escape, and thwart, and 
baffle, and elude our own inward grasp: we ourselves 
cannot presume to control them, so quick, so subtle, so 
indeterminate is their movement: they choose their 
own path: they defy all expectation, all prudence, all 
convenience, all intelligibility. We may advise and 
warn them as we will: they do not listen: they start 
out when we least desire it: they hang back when we 
are urgent: they laugh at rule, and system, and arrange- 
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ment. We like this man, we cannot tell why: we hate 
that one, we cannot help it. It is no use talking: no 
one, so we plead, is answerable for his likes and dis- 
likes. 

And, if self-dictation over the heart is impossible, as 
we suppose, who is the master that can pretend to 
command us to love him? What tyrant, in his most 
imperious moments, ever dreamed of such a demand? 
Let him ask anything but this, if he will; but here, at 
least, he reaches his limit: his thunders and threats 
may do the worst, they cannot touch us: our love, at 
any rate, is free and unassailable. Yet God assumes 
the entry even of this last refuge, this secret..home: 
even hither He penetrates with His searching decrees: 
He lays down laws, He makes personal claims: “ Thou 
shalt love Me.” It is a rule of His dominion that He 
should be loved. Nor is it to be merely a vague good- 
will that we are bound to give Him: nothing general, 
or loose, or impersonal, or impassionate will satisfy 
Him: it is vivid, impetuous, enthusiastic personal love 
that He orders us to feel for Him: nothing short of this 
will do at all: love without limit, love without reserve, 
love without a rival, love without an end, this is His 
rule, the law of His state: “Thou shalt love Me with 
all thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength.” Nor is this all: our affections 
have yet more demands made upon them: not only are 
they to be concentrated, in all their force, upon the 
Lord of this kingdom, but they are to be distributed 
far and wide, over the whole length and breadth of 
the dominion: this, too, is to be done by order: we 
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are under command to love every brother-man equally 
‘with ourselves: this, too, it appears can be dictated 
~ to us. 

And these two laws, directing our love to God and our 
brother, are no general pieces of advice: they are real 
penal laws, with sanctions and punishments attached: 
they are rigorous necessities, on the breach of which 
follows inevitable, irresistible doom. Unless we do so 
love, in some measure at least, we are shut out from the 
kingdom: we are cast into the darkness outside the 
palace and the feast. Only on the condition of our 
loving His Son will the Father enter in and abide with 
us: “He that loveth not” is to abide in death: Who- 
soever hateth his brother is convicted of murder; and 
no murderer hath everlasting life. 

Love of God—love of our neighbour: these constitute 
the sole titles of admission, the sole claims on life: 
without these there is no entry. We may plead a hun- 
dred other obediences: “ Lord, we have taught in Thy 
Name, and in Thy Name done many mighty works :” 
but no! no other obedience is of any avail whatever: 
through the barred, relentless gates sounds the intoler- 
abledoom, “I never knew you! depart from me, ye 
cursed!” One command, and one only, has been given, 
“Thou shalt love!” “On this one command hang all 
the law and the prophets :” there is no other: “ This is 
My commandment, that ye love one another: if a man 
will love Me, My Father will love him: he that loveth 
Me not, keepeth not My words: these things I command 
you, that ye love one another.” 

One thing, then, certainly Christ, our King, presumes 
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to do: He presumes to have the entire command of our 
affections. 


What can justify such a claim? Why are we to be 


compelled to love any one? Why is it not the act of 
an unendurable tyranny ? How is it not a contra- 
diction in terms, to command love for oneself by law ? 

Let us consider, first, who it is who demands love of us. 
It is our Maker: He Whose fingers fashioned the inner- 
most fabric of our souls, Whose very breath it is that 
makes us instinct with free and enjoyable life. He 
made us, not by any binding necessity, nor yet for 
any play or pastime of His own, but solely because 
the very core of His innermost Being is Father- 
hood: He is God, because He is the Eternal Father: 
the Fatherhood is His Godhead. 

Now, perhaps, we see daylight. For, even here on 
earth, fatherhood is assumed to necessitate love: it is ab- 
normal and monstrous when these twain are severed: 
so that, as a fact, we do not really think love to be 
so incapable of rule and law as at first we supposed : 
for we assume that it follows, as a rule, the necessities 
of natural relationship. 

Why? Why should we make demand upon love, that 
it should show itself under the strict limits of the family? 
Why should it be bound to appear within the lines laid 
down for it by the conditions of flesh and blood ? 

Because the conditions which constitute the family 
are identical with the conditions that constitute love. 
The sense in the father’s heart, that he has been enabled 
to let life flow out from himself, and to put life into 
another, so that he himself, is no longer alone, shut 
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up within himself, content with himself, satisfied with 
self-existence, but has called another into being to share 
his life, and joy, and movement, and freedom: this 
sense of expansion, of glad-giving, of self-participation, 
of condescension, of open-handed enlargement, of gene- 
rous self-surrender—all this which constitutes father- 
hood, what else is it than love? How is true father- 
hood separable from love? Love 7s that free gift of 
self to others, that delight in opening the treasures of 
life to others, that longing to let loose all the gladness 
locked up within the narrow bars of an isolated soul, 
so that it may no longer hug its lonely happiness to 
itself, but may see others enter into its joy, and walk in 
the light of its surrendered glory. Love is Fatherhood. 
And, again, how can childhood be other than love ? 
The sense of sonship, that which we feel in being 
sons—what is it but the delighted recognition that all 
our substance is instinct with living attachments to a 
father who has begotten us: that from him we are 
alive, and to him, therefore, our life returns, on him 
it depends, to him it clings as to its beneficent maker, 
its saviour, its continual help; by him it is guarded 
and assured, for his joy it moves and is, at his voice 
it gladly stirs, under his call it leaps into action, 
for his sanction it faithfully waits, in his word it 
lays its undying trust, to the wings of his unfailing 
‘shelter it creeps for warmth and protection, in his 
eye it reads its sure and confident security, within the 
compass of his fostering care it knows itself shielded, 
encouraged, sustained ; to his mould it instinctively con- 
forms ; to fulfil his hopes it is ready and eager to devote 
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— 


every passionate impulse of loyal-hearted service, and 


to save him from disappointment and shame it would — 


die gladly a thousand deaths. 

This is sonship: this is the natural movement of 
the child, and this—what is this, but love ? 

Fatherhood, then, is that love which passionately de- 
lights in seeing its own life’s joy reproduced in another. 

Sonship is that love which passionately delights 
in recognising that its life is due to another, belongs 
to another, is dedicated to another. 


Love, then, is a natural necessity between human — 


parent and child: and love, therefore, belongs, by the 
same necessity, to our Divine relationships. 

For out upon us that mighty Fatherhood of God 
has poured forth its abounding treasure: into our souls 


His fulness has flowed: without the workings of that - 


fatherly love of His we should not be here on earth 
at all: in within each single soul, deep below all its 
flying fancies, and its surface feelings, and its unsteady 
desires, at all moments, without pause or slackening, 
the pulses of that great passion of fatherliness stir, and 
feed, and quicken, and inspire every atom, every fibre, 


every movement of our living selves. Within each one © 


of us, to-day, hour after hour, minute after minute, the 
action of that eternal self-surrender of God Almighty 
reproduces in us His own image, the forces set loose 
by that Divine affection unceasingly inflow, inrush, 
invigorate : whatever our heedlessness, our forgetfulness, 
our sin, that labour of God’s may never falter; His 
affection may never repudiate or forsake its handiwork, 
its insistent task: if it ceased for one second, we 
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should have crumbled and vanished into dust. No! 
our Father worketh hitherto: and still He works, still 
His compassion never tires; still He pours out His 
life to make our life, His joy to make our joy; still 
His creative fingers move about our souls, and fashion 
out of His Will our will, out of His earnest expectation 
our hope of blessedness: in His breath we breathe, in 
His power we move: underneath us, without fail, now 
and always, His everlasting arms uphold us: our very 
characters are only alive in the illuminating fire of His 
immediate and animating Spirit: nowhere—in nothing 
—can we sever ourselves wholly from His untiring 
activity, from His unbroken presence, from His un- 
stinted affection ; and it is, in the sanctioning authority, 
in the undeniable right, of this His irresistible Father- 
hood, that He lays upon us the command which no 
living soul can escape or refuse: “ Thow shalt love Me, 
the Lord thy God; thou shalt love Me with all thy 
heart, and all thy mind, and all thy soul, and all thy 
strength.” 

And we, too, on our side—for our part—we cannot 
for one instant rid our souls of that sonship by which 
they belong to the Most High: we cannot, try all we 
will, we cannot shut up all the doors and windows by 
which our spirits look out beyond the narrow house of 
their own delight: we cannot check the currents of 
life that move outward from within our hearts, back to 
that great ocean which is their everlasting home. We 
are sons: the sense of sonship is alive: it works within: 
it cannot rest in itself: it feels abroad for that larger 
life, from which it came: it strains outward toward 
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that overshadowing kindliness, that sheltering benignity, — 
which appeal to it from out of the silences of Nature, 
and speak to it of the patience and the tenderness of a 
father that begat it: for this it yearns: towards this the 
great floods bear it. Something there is, higher, holier, | 
mightier than itself, in Whom is security, and power, 
in following Whom is life, in clinging to Whom is rest, 
in serving Whom is perfect joy, in Whose embrace is 
the peace that passeth all understanding. 

All this, inbred into our very blood and bone by the 
actual necessities of our creation—all this is what we 
are by the very fact of being sons; and such sense of 
sonship is, of necessity, love: its clinging dependence 
on another is what we mean by love: we cannot feel 
our sonship and not love: we can only deny the need 
to love by denying the fact of our sonship. If we could 
cut out of our souls all the fibres that knit our very 
being up into the movement of God’s strong and 
compelling energies; then, and then only, might we 
decline His demand upon our love: but, as long as we 
have His breath in our nostrils, His quickening fire in 
our nerves, we are bound over, by overmastering 
necessity, to His invincible appeal: “Thou shalt love 
Me, the Lord thy God:” “ My son, give Me thy heart.” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God!” 

God has undeniable right to this demand; but, alas! 
who are we that we should love God? What possible 
meaning has this love to us ? 

We go our own way ; we follow our own tastes; we 
pick our way along the world; we have joys and 
sorrows, friends and foes, of our own; we make 
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interests; we laugh and cry, we fail or we succeed: © 
all this fills up our days, and occupies our minds; 
and where is there any room for the love of a far-away, 
invisible God? How unreal such love must sound to 
us, in comparison with the pleasure and profits of this 
solid and companionable earth! 

Yes! it is a strange, hard, surprising request. It 
falls oddly on our ears; it sounds thin, and alien, and 
unfamiliar. Yet on it the issue of our lives hang! 
God has no other test, no other appeal. It is vain to 
plead that you have kept moral, or that you have 
believed, or even that you have done in His Name 
many mighty works !—“ Though you bestow all your 
goods to feed the poor, or give your body to be burned, 
and have no love, you are nothing.” “Thou shalt love.” 
Thou shalt love God! Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour. These are the only two commands. “ He that 
loveth not never knew God: for God is Love.” 

We are here on earth to find out what love means: 
and all true love begins in the love of God Who loved 
us. At whatever risk, at whatever cost, we must attain 
to this love. How, then, to put some meaning into it ? 

We have found out that love is the necessary and 
essential outcome of our true nature. If we were living 
our true life—the life of sonship to God—we could not 
help loving. Here, then, is our mode of controlling and 
managing this love. We must secure and foster the 
conditions of our sonship; and what does this signify? 

It signifies this: that the entire movement of our 
lives must set outward, away from ourselves; for we are 
sons, and sons, as they draw their life from another, so, 
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too, find their glory and delight in devoting their lives 


~ to another. The first act of sonship, then, is faith. 
Faith is the first motion of the soul away from itself, 
away from its own interest and self-seeking, back to 
God the Mighty Giver. Faith, then, is the germ of 
love. Once let the current of the will be set running 
towards God in faith, and the whole force of the 
passionate soul of man will be drawn into the stream, 
will pour itself along the channel opened, until it flows 
with the full, swelling flood of love. In faith, the eye 
of the soul looks away from itself: in love, the entire 
heart follows the direction of the eye. Faith must 
begin: there is no love without faith: the soul’s motions 
remain locked, dammed, and barred, until faith gives 
them free opening. 

‘Have we no faith, then, faith, the first sign of the 
sonship within us? No faith? Ah, surely among you, 
from whom the buoyancy and the good heart of young 
days have not yet been withdrawn—you, whose fresh- 
ness of spirit the world’s sins have not entirely soiled 
away—among you, I may rely upon it that my words 
will stir and rouse some living sense of your sonship, 
as yet unlost, some high touch of faith, as yet not 
wholly vanished away! You, at least, have aspirations, 
impulses, intuitions, that startle and quicken: you 
have not yet clipped, and cut, and pruned your desires 
down to the narrow round of your own selfish interest, 
your own private good: you are yet indignant when 
others are wronged, when wickedness triumphs and 
tramples: you are yet uneasy, and discontented, and 


1 Preached in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 
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restless, if the round of the week brings you nothing 
but your own gratifications.. 

All this is the witness of your sonship; this is the 
movement of faith. The soul cannot satisfy itself with 
itself: it seeks some higher service: it is issuing out of 
itself in pursuit of some unseen, unselfish end: it feels 
that life to be unworthy which cares more for itself 
than for any other thing in the world. 

Come, then, trust that outward movement! Throw 
yourself in with it, move with it, let yourself go. Let 
no cynical scoff check it, nor any disappointment 
defeat it. You are meant to be disappointed, until 
you let that movement discover its end in God. By 
increasing disappointment you will learn, not to distrust 
the impulse after unselfishness, but to trust it all the 
more entirely as your guide to what God, your Father, 
is. That impulse of self-surrender, of self-devotion, 
which is the product of your sonship, cannot rest until 
it finds its true home within the Fatherhood of God. 
It is because you are His son that you instinctively 
long to give yourself up to some higher service than 
those of your own desires. 

This is faith; and let me say that it is because we 
believe this sacrificial impulse of faith to be no casual, 
accidental fancy, varying with each varying soul, but 
rather to be the very essence and life-blood of every 
single human being, implanted in him by the sheer 
character of his creation, so that not one may claim to 
be without it,—it is because of this that we desire so 
earnestly to make chapel, to make the service of God, 
a necessary and essential part of our life here, included 
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naturally within the daily business of earth; just because — 


earth is not earth without its earnest expectation of the 
glory that shall be hereafter; just because man is not 
man without his aspirations of faith; just because man 
has lost his manhood when he ceases to feel himself 
a son. 

If man is created, if man is a son, then worship, which 
is the rational recognition of that sonship, is as much a 
part and parcel of his nature as breathing is. 

Worship is the exercise of faith—of self-surrender. 
Worship sets our sonship in action; and such a self- 
imposed exercise, in some form or other, is a necessity 
of human nature: for we are left to manage and develop 
ourselves; and if we neglect to use any part, that part 
will give way and die: we are bound, therefore, if we 
would keep our sonship alive within us, to give it 
employment, to keep it in use: we are bound to pray 
and praise. We can no more neglect these, without 
damage and loss, than we can neglect to use our legs or 
our arms with impunity. Faith will perish out of our 
nature, if we do not take care of it. 

And, again, if we come here to chapel, let it be clear 
why we are come. 

We are come, because we have that within us which 
leads away from us to God; that within us which 
aspires after self-surrender, after the high and devoted 
service and obedience of sons. 

How pitiful, how hopelessly wrong-headed, then, if, — 
when we are here, we bring in with us our wretched 
self-conceits, our absurd vanities, our affectations, our 
self-regard, our idleness, our listless indifference, our 
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sleepy self-content, our lolling pride, our silly and 
self-satisfied complacency! We are here on purpose to 
forget ourselves; on purpose to break through our 
vanities ; on purpose to wrestle with our own encum- 
bering idleness; on purpose to have something in our 
lives which strives, and strains, and struggles, and 
aspires. 

There is so much in life to drag our thoughts down 
to ourselves; there is so much, above all, in Oxford life, 
to make us self-conscious—conceited—-self-interested. 
At least, here, where we profess to place ourselves under 
God’s immediate Eye, let us attempt to lose ourselves. 
Let us strive together, one and all, to learn the humilia- 
tion of our sin, to look up to the glory which belongeth 
to God only, to throw ourselves at the feet of Him 
Whose love could find no way to the righteous or to 
the self-contented, to listen to the sweet, low voice that 
calls us out of ourselves, out of our own vanities, out of 
our own ease, out of our own lustful imaginations, up 
to the higher obedience, up to the humility of sonship, 
up to the service of faith: that, so nourishing and cherish- 
ing all the instincts that faith sets working within us, 
our faith may slowly perfect itself into that love of 
God which loves Him with all its mind, and all its 
heart, and all its soul, and all its strength. 


SERMON XIV. 


THE BLESSING OF GOD ALMIGHTY, THE 
FATHER, THE SON, AND THE 
HOLY GHOST. 


“°F looked, and behold, a door fas opened in heaben.”—REv. iv. 1. 


WHITSUNTIDE came,! the flush of new life; the Spirit 
fell, a new beginning ; man looked up, and found a new 
thing in his midst: and the especial form of the novelty 
lay in the increase of communion, of intercourse, of 
communication. Men had been isolated; now they 
understood each other, they spoke with “other tongues.” 
They need no longer remain shut up, each to himself, 
narrowed, cribbed, confined; but something larger, 
freer, more open, broke out into man’s utterance. No 
more “ barbarians,” staring, stumbling, stammering ; but, 
as star answers to star, as, in that speaking silence, 
without speech or language, their voices are heard and 
understood, and a sound goes out into all lands; so 


with man, eye answered to eye, and tongue moved in — 


sympathy with tongue; heart and hand and voice, all 
stirred, and responded, and aided, and gave accord. 
Everything had its meaning, everything became intelli- 
gible; man had at last got the mastery over language, 
just because he had got the mastery over the human 


1 Preached on Trinity Sunday. 
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soul. Words became, indeed, acts of the soul, they 
throbbed with instinctive life, they were alive with 
spirit. 

As at any great crisis, so pre-eminently here; under 
the sway of this supernatural energy, men, amid all 
varieties of character, found their point of union: they 
broke through all that sundered, they all heard and under- 
stood “in their own dialects ” the wonderful works of God. 

But not only have men found words, found a new 
language in which to understand each other; not only, 
when before his brethren, does the Spirit give him 
utterance; but also, as he lifts his eyes, as he stands 
before the Great King, as he feels the vast pressure of 
the Holy Presence, his tongue moves with new power, 
his lips frame new and strange sounds, communications 
pass and repass, communion is open and free; a fresh 
utterance breaks out, a larger intercourse, God and man 
become more intelligible the one to the other; He and 
we understand each other better, a new name is spoken, 
a new speech springs up; that which before was dark 
and concealed and unutterable, now shows itself and 
finds itself a voice. 

Age after age man, had striven to find a word by 
which to name God. Each fresh manifestation had 
brought with it a fresh intelligence, and called out a 
fresh name, yet still there was restlessness, still incom- 
pleteness, until the great wind blew, and the whole house 
shook, and the fire leaped down, and sat, and, filled with 
joy and splendour as with new wine, men caught sight 
of that final vision, in which all is sealed and per- 
fected; and as their eyes gazed, and hung, and watched, 
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their lips moved, and framed the fresh sound—the 
new name. 

God is one God indeed, but within that holy flame | 
Three Beings walk and live; Three Who are Lords, yet 
one Lord; one God, yet all Three are God, three 
Almighty, yet one Almighty. There they live, and 
move, and act, and love. We know them. None is 
greater or less than the other; the whole Three are 
co-eternal together, and co-equal; one Person of the 
Father, another of the Son, another of the Holy Ghost. - 
Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the 
Holy Ghost. 

Yes, we had puzzled, and doubted, and wondered for 
so long how one God could be both this and that; how 
one God could be both entirely self-contained, self- 
contented, yet also a Creator of worlds, a Father of man, 
a Friend of Abraham. Now we know, now we see; God 
is One, yet God is other than One: God is Three. God 
is God alone, yet God has never been lonely. God is 
One, yet God is Love; He has never been unloving, 
never without full exercise of love; for there were Three 
eternal, Three uncreate, Who from before all time had 
the full intimacy of intercourse one with another, and 
fulfilled in devotion the one to the other the highest 
and holiest necessities of love. Yes! we are compelled, 
by the force of the Christian verity, to acknowledge 
every Person of the Three by Himself to be both God 
and Lord; and yet so instant, so unbroken, so complete 
is their entire unity, that we cannot divide them 
asunder, or pronounce them to be three Gods or three 
Lords. Rather, the Catholic faith is this, this is the - 
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new speech, this is the new understanding: we worship 7 
one God in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, neither 
confounding the Person, nor dividing the Substance. 
He that looks for sure salvation will think thus of the 
Trinity. 

So the Christian body has pronounced, so we our- 
selves repeat; yet with what unready lips! what 
questioning hearts! How can we make it real? How 
can we give it meaning? Perhaps one way is, not to 
attempt imagining the self-existence of the Three in 
One, but to make distinct and clear their separate and 
peculiar relation to ourselves, their separate and peculiar 
action upon our souls. We know God by what He does 
to us; how does the Trinity make clearer the mode in 
which God applies Himself to the moulding of each 
separate soul? How does it show Him to you and me ? 

Surely we can distinguish at least this: God acts upon 
us first through His Fatherhood. We find ourselves 
existing, ringed round by an enclosing world of things— 
trees, sky, rivers, sea, family, home, nature; all close, com- 
pact, solid. Yet through it all man’s spirit runs, sees it 
all, watches, comes to the end; and away, far away, beyond 
it all, his unceasing questions carry him. His head, his 
thought, cannot shut themselves in ; he knows himself 
hid in a corner. How? Whence? Why? Whither? 
Right through the sky: his thought pierces, seeking a 
higher Heaven; right below the roots of the earth his 
reason digs, discovering a lower depth, a profounder 
Hades. Away from all that has been, or is, or shall be; 
away, back behind it all, he strains and strains his 
eyes; the “ T am that I am,” the One eternal above all 
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change, the One before all began to be, this he would 


see before he dies. So his thought works, and his 
heart echoes the voice of his reason. It, too, cannot 
feel itself at home; it seeks, and finds not; it knocks, 
and nothing opens ; its weakness, its dissatisfaction, its 
hunger and thirst, and, as sin deepens, its horror of 
misery, its yearning after purity, all force it away, all 
drive it out of its home into desert places. 

We long for the light, we crave for food; we are 
‘desolate, and know no peace, and win no satisfying love; 
we send out loud cries into the night. The Love, that 
our souls know, and cannot find; the Peace, that our 
souls seem to remember, yet never to attain; the 
Righteousness, that fashioned us, yet left us so wicked 
and unholy; where are they? How may we recover 
the lost joy ? Not here is our home; not here our rest: 
Some other land there is with other mansions. To its 
dear shores and home-sweet hills we stretch unavailing 
hands, and send out the wails of our lament. 

So it is, after this old fashion, that our Father draws 
us, that we are impelled to discover Him, Who, though 
He draws us near, yet hides Himself from us; though 
He calls, yet remains covered up in silence; though 
He loves, yet is sought in vain, and flies as we rise up 
to open the lattice and look out. So we learn the 
Fatherhood ; and then begins the new Revelation. 

Not only did God once make us, not only is God 
to be found in that dim vastness which lies behind 
all our present days, but God also enters into our life 
as it is; He acts in it, and through it; in Him it lives, 
moves, has its being; He is here, here with us, close 
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_ by us; here in all we see, or think, or feel, or know. 


And this can be; God can be so intimately present 
in a created world, just because within the Godhead 
ig One Who is Himself a result of the Father’s action, 
Himself a Son, and so is in full sympathy with that 
yearning of the Son for the knowledge and blessing 
of the Father. He Himself knows that longing of 
dependent love, He can share in it with us, He can 
enter into fellowship with our hunger and thirst, He 
can stand by our side in our search, He knows what 
it is to seek after a peace that lies beyond, for He is 
a Son, yet none the less is He God. God, then, can 
be found, the voice of God can be heard, not only in 
some far land to which we move but which we never 
see, but here, in a world that seeks as a son’ seeks. 
This living, breathing earth in which we abide may 
hide the Father, but it does not hide, it reveals, the 
Son. His Sonship fills it from end to end; itis He, 
God Himself, Who speaks to us from out of all its 
changing scenes; His voice, the voice of God the Son, 
moved men from the first, as it spoke from out of all 
their joys and sorrows, spoke in the fire and the wind, 
and the earthquake, and in the still small voice. 

And more than this; in the power of that Sonship 
God undertook to gather into Himself all that now is, 
all that makes man, all that stirs in human souls, all 
that aspires, all that suffers, all that wastes, all that 


weeps, all that is forlorn and wanders astray. God the 


Son will become one with us here and now; He will 
empty Himself that He may enter into our longings, 
He will know what it is to miss. to seek, to lose, to 
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hunger, to deplore; He will do this, yet never for — 


one instant diminish that which is His divinity, for 
that divinity is the divinity of a Son; His Sonship 
is His Godhead; He loses, therefore, nothing of His 
Godhead in experiencing all that it may mean to be 
a Son of God, even in the sense that we are sons. 

He, the Son of God, then, becomes what we are; 
God is with us in our flesh, He can bear to taste 
what God the Father might never taste; He can 
become what the Father, as Father, is debarred from 
being. He has that in His essential Godhead which 
need not be ashamed to call us brethren; as Son ina 
higher sense than we, He yet can embrace within 
His higher Sonship that lower sonship which is ours. 
He is made our Brother, our Brother-Man. All that 
is brotherly in nature—far more, all that is brotherly in 
man ; all that reaches out hands to greet and welcome 
us, all sympathy that grows up, all encouragement 
that flows, all help that springs to meet our need ; 
all tenderness, all gentleness, all kindliness, all com- 
fort, that soothe our misery ; all pity, all compassion, 
all closeness of heart, all friendship, all love; all that 
comes to sweeten, to relieve, to support, to fortify; 
all courage to share, all unselfishness, all self-sacrifice— 
all this large brotherliness of man to man is the work, 
the secret work of the Son; all this is His prompting, 
His ministry, Who, now finally for our sakes, since 
the children partook of flesh and blood, Himself 


partook of the same; He, the true Brother, Himself, in 


His own Person, no longer content with the feeble 
service which those whom He inspired attempted to 
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fulfil, came down, and stood by our side, and shared 
all our ills, bore all our sicknesses, was bruised, was 
chastised; among us He came in our saddest need, 
and drank of our bitterest cup, and was baptized with 
our sorest baptism, that He might bring nigh to us 
all help, all comfort. 

He came, laying His hand upon our head in sickness, 
His fingers upon our eyes, sighing out His soul upon 
us, breathing His peace into us, touching, taking us 
by the hand as we sink, entering into our homes, 
lifting us up in fever, teaching, chiding, enfolding, 
upholding, enlarging, inviting, encouraging, drawing, 
calming, controlling, commanding. He drew near 
with His sacred, soothing words, “Be thou clean ;” 
“Depart from him ;” “Son, arise, and walk ;” “ Come 
unto Me, I will give you rest;” “Come unto Me, 
ye shall find rest ;” “Learn of Me ;” “ Take My yoke ; 2 
carrying us in His arms, as little children; renewing 
us with the power of His love; summoning us into 
His holy service, “Follow Me;” “I have called you 
friends ;” “My sheep, whom I know and love.” He 
calls us all by name. 

Yes, there is nothing He will not share, nothing He 
will not comfort, He will give His very life for the sheep ; 
He will die, that we may receive of Him and bring forth 
fruit; He will divide to us, by death, His very flesh and 
plood, that we may eat, and not die. This He will give 
for the life of the world, He, Jesus, our Brother, made 
like unto us in all things; a High Priest, touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, in all points tempted like 
ag we are; a merciful and faithful High Priest, made 
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_, perfect through sufferings, through strong crying and 
tears; Who, in that He hath suffered being tempted, 
is able to succour them that are tempted; Jesus, 
the strong consolation to all of us who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us; 
Jesus, the Captain of our salvation, able to save to 
the uttermost them that come to God through Him. 
God draws us from above, then, as a Father, to bless; 
God stands by our side, as a Brother, to deliver: but, even 
yet, we fail our salvation, even yet the manifestation is 
not complete, even yet our redemption languisheth. 
God’s countenance looks down, the Father cometh 
forth to forgive; God, the Son, takes our hand, places 
Himself by us, His arm round us, to lead us, to 
cheer us, to cover our shame. Yet—who will not 
confess it ?—our knees tremble, our heart is sick, our 
back is bowed, we fall a dead weight on the ground, 
we cannot move, cannot make the effort to rise and 
walk; the Son, our Brother, pleads, intercedes, He 
beseeches, invites ; but we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, how can we dare to draw near? who are we, 
that the Son should shield us? We remain, utterly 
unworthy of all that has been done for us, powerless 
to do our part. Without is help, but within is weak- 
ness, deplorable, disastrous; within is the root of all 
our bitterness; within, in our secret self, wells up 
the foul and poisonous water; within, even yet, 
hideous things flap their wings—envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness; within is excess, and rioting, and 
drunkenness; within is the tumult of passion, the 
gnawing disease of lust, the irritable distress of selfish 
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pride; within is no peace, no sense of what holiness 
means, no desire to be like God, to keep our spirit and 
flesh unsoiled, unspotted, to love blessing, to love truth, 
to hate all that maketh and doeth a lie; within, out of 
the heart, proceed, still, evil thoughts, adulteries, forni- 
cations, murders, theft, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; all these 
evil things come from within, and defile the man. We 
are defiled with a horrible defilement ; we are dragged 
down by a clinging mass of corruption; and we are power- 
less, impotent. Christ, our dear Brother, may implore 
God, may kneel and beseech, may die to redeem, may 
offer His whole soul in blood to wash us clean. Still 
the unclean spot remains, still the impotence condemns, 
still concupiscence works, still death consumes ; every- 
thing that we do is soiled, disfigured, profane. 

And lo! the Godhead has still a disclosure to make, 
the redemptive energy is still unexhausted, it holds in 
itself a new spring of life. 

The Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, the Holy Ghost, 
He it is Who, in the glory of the Blessed Three, com- 
pletes the inner circle of entire communion, which > 
- binds Father to Son and Son to Father; He is the 
heart of all inward union; He it is in the energy of 
Whom the Father and the Son seal their perfect Fellow- | 
ship of Love; He “ proceedeth” from out of the heart of 
both, moving from one to the other, certifying their 
delighted intercourse of free and unhindered love. 

He, then, is the inward spring of all joy, and peace, 
and blessing, and He, therefore, is the one to do on 
earth what for ever and ever He has done in heaven; 
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He will work within us, in the power of the same office 
with which He works within the Father and the Son. 
The Holy Ghost stands not outside, He enters in, He 
buries Himself in, within our deepest depths He 
implants Himself; He fashions for Himself a home, a 
dwelling, out of the substance of our souls; He, the 
Dove, the Holy Bird of God, will build Himself a nest 
within our spirit-home, out of the fibres of our very 
innermost self; He overshadows, He imbreeds, He 
inserts a germ of His own unswerving holiness, He 
makes Himself ours, He makes us His, from within our 
soul He sends up His cries and intercession to God; 
He mixes His voice with ours, He groans within our 
groans, He prays within our prayers, He calls from 
within our dumbness, He hears from within our deaf- 
ness, He blesses from within our silence, He sees from 
within our blindness. 

We are devoured by weakness, and passion, and sin, 
but deep within that which is our very self a new 
self is forming, a new man is growing, a new presence 
is conceived; the Spirit has descended upon us, and 
entered in, and a holy thing is born of Him within us; 
a new being, reborn, regenerate, with a new name that 
no one knows, born of water and the Spirit, within the 
husk of our old evil self; a thing, a being, that God 
looks upon, and calls by our name, and treats as us: 
for the sake of which new self, which one day may 
grow and be fully born out of the womb of the flesh 
into the light of life, He forgives us all that we, in our 
old lustful, passionate self, still work of harm and 
wickedness. That new self is the Spirit’s own handi- 
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work, He is the creating energy which moves once 
more over the deep waters of our spiritual chaos, and 
remakes a new world of grace. God the Holy Ghost 
works from within, not from without; not only the 
Father invites to the palace and the feast, not only 
does the Son secure our entry, but the Spirit remakes, 
reclothes, He makes Himself us. From within once 
proceeded adulteries; but now, He that proceedeth 
from Father and Son proceedeth, too, from within us. 
He proceedeth forth, in all His lovely works of holy 
grace, the works of the Spirit, the fruit of His activity, 
in love, and joy, and peace, and long-suffering, and 
gentleness, and goodness, and faith, and meekness, and 
temperance. 

So it is that the Trinity shows itself to us. Surely it 
becomes real, this threefold Godhead, when we can 
distinguish so clearly its threefold action. In three 
separate ways God shows Himself to us, three ways 
which we can recognise distinctly the one from the 
other, so distinct, so separate, that, in a sense, they are 
contradictory the one to the other. I mean, each came 
in us to do that which the other, by its very nature, 
could not do. The Father could not become at the 
game time a Brother; we could not regard the same 
identical Person as at once both the one who begat us 
from above, and the one who shares with us in our 
nature at our side. It was to be that which the Father 
could not be, that the Son, our helpmate, became in- 
carnate of our flesh and blood. And our Brother, 
again, cannot be wholly ourself. He is another; that 
is His very character: one Who takes our place, stands 
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for us, fights for us, on Whom we rely, in Whose life we 
live. But we have yet a life of our own; a life sinful, 
corrupt, ungainly. We may fly from ourself to Him, 


ia 
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but our self remains, an unsightly blot, until another than — 


He enters in, and impresses the seal of His very nature 
upon our nature, and impregnates us with His prevail- 
ing efficacy, and purges out all corruption by the fire of 
His inward purification, and fashions us from within 
entirely anew into the semblance of His unspotted 
purity. 

They are distinct, then; so distinct that we can sever 
each from each, and feel distinct gratitude to each 
severally as we recognise their separate action. Yet, in 


all, they are wholly and perfectly one God, none of 


them inferior or less than another. 

Consider this Unity. It is not that we abandon the 
attempt to find the infinite Father, when we turn our 
eyes upon the incarnate human Son; but in turning to 
the Son we find the Father. The way to know the 
Father is to know the Son. “Come unto Me;” but in 
coming to Him we arrive at another, we find ourselves 
within the embrace of the Father. It is not a weakness, 
a failure, an inferior approach. We are indeed to 
believe on the Son, but in the very act of believing on 
Him we believe not on Him, but on Him that sent 
Him, so entirely and wholly One are they. “Have I 
been so long with you, and yet hast thou not known 
Me, Philip? he that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father ;” “I and the Father are One.” 

Nor, again, is it Christ, our Brother, Whom we lose 
sight or hold of as we pass under the action of the Holy 
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Ghost. No, He teaches of Christ; in His coming Christ 
Himself comes; in His abiding Christ Himself abides. 
Christ Himself, in Him, takes possession; our very self 
becomes Christ’s. It is not we that live, but “ Christ 
that liveth in us.” We, by falling under the activities 
of the Holy Ghost, become members of Christ, part and 
parcel of His heavenly Body. So entirely and perfectly 
one are the Son and the Spirit, that “He,” saith Christ, 
“shall in all His doing glorify Me; for He shall receive 
of Mine, and show it unto you; He shall testify of Me.” 
Is this not wonderful? Is this not refreshing? God’s 
action towards us is so many-sided, yet so unconfused. 
Here, for instance, in this Eucharist, we can so easily, 
and so helpfully acknowledge the full plenitude of 
the Trinity: God the Father, the mighty Giver; God 
the Son, the perfect Gift; God the Holy Ghost, the 
clean and pure Receiver. Each one His office; each one 
His part and place; each one we bless, and glory, and 
thank; at no part do they fail us, the whole action is 
complete, on every side of us is support assured. We 





move forward to His high altar, surrounded, encompassed 
on every side by the whole fulness and abundance of 
the Godhead. It is the Highest, the Holy, the Eternal, 
Who spreads His table ; it is the blessed, the everlasting 
Intercessor, Whose flesh and blood we eat and drink; 
it is the Holy Comforter Who spreads out hands from 
within us, to receive from the hands of the Father the 
Body of the Son. 

And all Three are One. That which is given is holy 
as God Himself, the Giver; it is not less holy than He; 
the Gift is as utterly and entirely Divine as the Father 
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Himself Who gives it; the Receiver is no less holy and 
pure than tho Gift or the Giver. Nothing is lost of the 
preciousness of the Gift, nothing is spoilt or sullied; 
whole and entire, the Spirit of God receives that holy 
thing which the Father gives and presents. 

Yes! the whole united authority of the Blessed 
Trinity assures and secures to us our salvation by the 
Body and the Blood, and therefore it is that, in spite of 
all our miserable and hideous defilements, we, even we, 
poor, blind, maimed, impotent sinners, can venture 
without fear to lift up to-day our thin voices, and, with 
angel and archangel and all the company of heaven, to 
laud and magnify the glorious name, evermore praising 
God and saying, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. Glory be to 
Thee, O Lord most High.” 


SERMON XV. 


THE MEEKNESS OF GOD. 


“he Son of flan came not to be ministered unto, but to minister 
and to give Wis lite a ransom for many.”—St. Marv. xx. 28. 


HERE is a text that speaks home, at once, and with 
ease. It runs on our levels; it speaks in a language 
understood of all. 

Every one knows the arrogance and the insolence of 
the kings of the Gentiles, who exercise lordship over 
their fellows. Every one in our Lord’s day knew the 
pomp and the pride of those provincial governors of 
Rome, who broke in upon the rich East from out of 
the Imperial City, to despoil, and to devour, to suck 
out treasure, to recoup ruined fortunes by a few brief 
years of gainful and shameless corruption, and then 
vanished back to Rome loaded with ill-gotten wealth, 
leaving their place open to another spendthrift lord, as 
impatient as the last, to make full use of his splendid 
opportunity. They knew well the selfish greed of 
Gentile lordship: and we, too, in our generation, know 
too well the baneful presence of those who deem the 
world made for their advantage ; who live to seize every 
occasion of profit; who use high position only that they 
may discover new modes of pleasure, new refuges from 
care, new apologies for idleness. These we know, kings 
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of the earth, exercising selfish lordship, seeking gain: 


and those others we know, kings of the intellectual ~ 


world, vain and self-seeking, who, in converse with 
their fellows, would take all, and give nothing; who 


see in life nothing but an opportunity for cleverly © 


shining, and are irritated and fretful with the pettiness 
of the tyrant, if ever they miss the moments of display, 
or have no servile crowd to listen and applaud; men 
who spend their days hungering for new occasions of self- 
gratulatory success. We know what selfish men are, 
their repellent and ungenial company, the chill shadow 
that they cast on all that is sunny, and natural, and 
warm. Yes, “the kings of the earth exercise lordship :” 
they have their own interests to serve, and press, and 
assert: they are bent on aims which are not ours: they 
pit themselves against us, they challenge our right to 
all that they see in our hands, they are on the watch to 
put us to profit, to raise their black-mail, to weaken 
and to impoverish all whom they deal with: they bring 
us no help, they are felt as a peril: we are anxious 
while they pass by: we breathe more freely when they 
are gone: such is the blighting effluence, the deadly 
mist, that hangs about selfishness. 

And it is in delightful and enticing contrast to this 
that we turn to greet, with heart and soul, the sweet 
coming of Him, the human-hearted, the tender Master 
of all loving-kindness, and all patience, and all good- 
ness, and all long-suffering—the Son of Man, Who 
enters in upon our earth in the might of a Lordship all 
His own, the Lordship of Him Who has everything to 
give, and gives it all: Who brings infinite power of 
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helping, and sees no one whom He will not help: Who, 


having all things, keeps back nothing : Who has nothing ~ 


to gain, and yet risks His all for us: Who cannot rest 
content, so long as He is not outpouring succour: Who 
came simply, and with this one purpose, “that He 
might minister:” with this aim He started: without 
this aim He would never have come. He brings help, 
not by accident, as it were, not incidentally, not with 
careless ease, not of mere blind good-nature, not in 
arbitrary fashions, not by after-thought, not under 
sudden pressure, not by fits and starts, not thoughtlessly, 
not by some flitting impulse of generosity, not in casual, 
free-handed good-humour: nay, He came, strong with 
deliberate intention, the intention to help. This motive 
alone, this and no other, drove Him out of His Father’s 
home, into our troubled ways: by this one purpose was 
His soul prompted, and possessed :|\the very root of all 
His desires, the very ground of all His movement, the 
very end of all His action, was just this, that He might 
giye.| The Son of Man came to minister. He had seen 
an opportunity of giving, of helping ; and so He came. 

And of giving what ? 

Of giving Himself! THis service was to be utterly 
unstinted. He would go the whole length with it. He 
saw that we should demand from Him all that He had ; 
that we should use up His very life; that our needs 
and necessities would press upon Him s0 sorely, so 
urgently, that He would spend Himself, and be spent, 
in this hard service; that we should never let Him 
stop, or stay, or rest, while we saw a chance of draining 
Tis succouring stores. He foresaw no light and easy 
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giving, no grateful and pleasant ministry, but that it — 
would cost Him His very life. And yet He came: even : 


that He would lay down for our profit: even that He 


would surrender at our demands; and just because the — 


work of the faithful service would, indeed, involve this 
surrender of life, which is the final and utter proof of 
all loyal and unselfish devotion, He had found it a joy 
and gladness to enter a world that would ask so much 
of Him. In this hope, He came. “The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister:” yes, 
and so to minister, so to serve, that He would “give His 
life a ransom for many.” 

He came, then, as the good Giver, as the Shepherd 
Who giveth His life for His sheep. 

And it is this, His character, which draws us under 


‘the sway of His gracious Lordship. We cannot resist 


the sweet force of this irresistible appeal, “Come unto 
Me, for I am One that giveth all that I am to thee!” 
This is the allurement of Christ, by which His sheep 
are drawn after His feet: how can they resist the call 
of One Who serves them so loyally? Every sound of 
His voice has in it the ring of that true-hearted devo- 
tion, which would lay down life itself to save them 
from harm. All men who have alive in their souls any 
touch of nobility, of tenderness, of humility, understand 
the winning grace of One Who pleads simply to be 
allowed to give for their use all that He has, and all 
that He is. “I,if I be lifted up upon the Cross, will 
draw all men unto Me!” 

And yet it is just this winning charm of which we 


miss often the true force. For do we not associate it 
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entirely with what we call the humanity of the Lord? 
It is the human Christ Whom we picture so pleading, so_. 
meek, so unselfish, so good. It is the Man Whom we 
think of, toiling in our service—the Man of Sorrows 
Whom we remember, with tender, loving hands that 
heal and help; with eyes that flow with tears of love, 
with a heart broken by our mistrust, and a brow 
bleeding under our scorn. 

This is Christ, the Man, to our minds: and only oer 
we come to deeds of power, only when He speaks of 
judgment and authority—of His Kingly Throne, of His 

‘Imperial wrath, of the glory with the Father before the 
worlds were,—only then do we speak of His Divinity. 
Our language seems to suppose, too often, surely, that 
the Lord’s life can be bisected, and the acts of His 
humanity be decisively severed from the acts of His 
Divinity, as if He sometimes were wholly man, and, at 
another, set loose His Divine energy, in separate and 
solitary action. 

So we draw our narrow and crude divisions: but this, 
of course, is not the Catholic creed. 

That creed asserts that there is but One Person, 
Christ Jesus, both God and Man: One, Who in all His 
most human actions is still; none the less, the Eternal 
Word of God, Who alone is the Worker, and alone the 
Speaker. It is He, the Word, the Image of the Father, 
Who expresses Himself through that human flesh; and 
expresses Himself, not at rare moments of flashing 
glory merely, or in sudden efforts of peculiar preroga- 
tive, but at all moments, the moments of weakness as 
well as the moments of strength; the moments of 
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meekness as well as the moments of kingly assertion. 
The whole life of the fleshly body is made His: He 
has poured into it Himself: He has made its features, 
and its limbs, its muscles, and nerves, and blood, to 
become His garments, His vessels, His instrument, the 
very organ by which He acts: He has taken to Himself 
its very nature and substance, which He indwells, and 
possesses, and animates, and fills. 

And, if so, then it is in the action, and character, and 
movement of His Humanity, that we are to recognise, 
and interpret, and understand His Divine Person. 
Powers, and energies, and motions of the Divinity, 
indeed, there are, which cannot limit themselves by 
fleshly barriers, and hold themselves distinct from 
bodily circumscription. We are not confounding that 
which is divided: His Divine nature remains whole, 
and undiminished, and distinct; but there is no division 
of Person. That which acts in and through the flesh 
is the One Person, Jesus Christ, the Word, Who is ever 
with God, and Who is God; and all the motions in the 
flesh are, therefore, the motions of a God: His hands, 
His feet, His face are all the expression of an eternal 
' Personality: that which we behold in the countenance 
of the Man Jesus, is the face of the Word, Who is in 
the bosom of the Father. 

Is this unreal theology? Is this the useless abstrac- 
tion of fanciful, Athanasian dogmatic? 

Nay, surely! it is the very life and soul of the 
Christian faith. For, if it be true, then that charm 
which allures us to the gracious and tender-hearted 
Healer of sickness, is no temporary character assumed 
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at the birth, no mere incident of the sojourn in the 
Virgin’s womb; no lower and subordinate element in 
our conception of the Lord, no partial condescension to 
the weakness of our faith. That winning grace has in it 
the potency of God Himself. It is the manifestation of 
the Word, the revelation of what God is in Himself. 
The body, the flesh—_these make plain and clear what 
has been from of old, from eternity. They make effectual 
tous, attractive to us, apprehensible by us, the ancient 
and everlasting God. If Jesus, the Man, is tender and 
meek, then God, the Word, is meek and tender: God, 
the Word, is sympathetic, and gentle, and humble, and 
forgiving, and loyal, and loving, and true. It is God, 
the Word, Who cannot restrain Himself, for love of us; 
and comes, with overwhelming compassion, to seek and 
save the lost: God, the eternal Word, Who longs to win 
the heart of publican and sinner. He has not now 
begun to be all this: such as this He has been from all 
eternity; such as this He cannot but be. He shows 
us, not another, but Himself—God Himself, Who loves, 
and weeps for Lazarus; Who looks upon the rich young 
man, and loves him; Who has pity for the forlorn and 
childless widow; Who takes up children in His arms, 
and blesses them; Who prays for His murderers, and 
tenderly remembers His mother, and forgives the dying 
thief: God, the Word, Whose Soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death; Who took bread, and blessed, and 
gave thanks, and so loved His own to the uttermost. 
It is, verily, no accident of His bodily life, all this! 
No character adopted, to be put on and put off; no: 
mere growth of thirty narrow years! It is God Him- 
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self Who is incarnate, God Himself, the Son, Whom St. : 


John touched, and tasted, and handled: it is He, in His 
everlasting characteristics, Who is made manifest in the 
flesh. The Son of Man is the Son of God; and, there- 
fore, we know and thank God for it, that it is the 
blessed nature of the Son Himself, in His eternal sub- 
stance, which found its true and congenial delight in 
coming, not to be served, but to serve, and “to give His 
life a ransom for many.” 

Nor is this all. 

For he who hath seen Christ, hath seen the Father,— 
the Father, in Whose Name He worked, Whose word 
He spake. That last and uttermost pledge of un- 
faltering love, the death on the Cross, was no plan, no 
thought of His own. It was the Father that prompted 
it, the Father, without Whom He could do nothing: it 
was the Father Who moved Him to the task: this com- 
mandment He had received of the Father, to lay down 
His life for the sheep. That tender, gracious, devoted, 
patient, forgiving gentleness, that warm, overflowing 
sympathy, that invincible passion of sacrificial love, 
that sweet human-hearted compassion, that lovely per- 
suasiveness, which flows down to us from the Cross of 
Jesus,—all this, then, is not only a revelation of the 
motives, and spirit, and affection of God the Son, but 
more than this, all of it is an outcome, an expression, 
of the character (if we may be allowed the word) of 
God the Father. His heart it is which the Passion 
of Christ makes manifest, His heart which it is given us 
to understand in the infinite piety, and beauty, and grace, 
end comfort, and goodness, and meekness of Jesus. 
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These are all the signs, the sacraments, the interpre- 
tation, the outflow, of His Father’s presence; for He 
and the Father are one. The winning tenderness, the 
wonderful humility, which look at us out of the eyes of 
the dear Lord, are the clearest and closest knowledge 
we ever here shall attain of what we mean when we 
name the Father, of what we shall behold when we 
see God. 

Do we remember sufficiently that it is the Father » 
Whom the Gospel story makes near, makes visible ? 
that, in drawing near to Christ, under the strong 
pressure of the unstinting love, we are being drawn 
near to God, the Everlasting Father, made present and 
intelligible in His Son ? 

God the Father offers us a picture of that, His Penal 
substance, hid in excess of omnipotent light: and we 
press forward to look: and lo! we behold One Who is 
meek, and lowly, and gentle, riding upon an ass, wash- 
ing the feet of His friends, serving, and not served, 
loving Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus, the Friend of 
publicans and sinners. That is the image of God the 
Father, the express character of His Almighty Person. 

Are we startled? Startled to think thus of the God 
of the Jews, of Sinai, of Sabaoth ? 

Yet why should we be surprised ? 

What was it that the old covenant told of God but 
this, that He was one “ Who led His people like sheep,— 
that He carried them as the eagle its young—yea, as an 
eagle stirreth upon her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 
upon her wings, so the Lord did lead them”? What 
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can be more tender, what more pitiful? What other 
was the name by which Moses knew Him, Moses 
hidden in the cleft of the high and lonely rock, covered 
by the hollow of God’s hand, as the Lord descended in 
a cloud, and stood with him, and proclaimed the name 
of the Lord, when the Lord passed by before him, and 
proclaimed, “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin?” So Moses knew Him: and by what 
other name did Isaiah know Him,—Isaiah, who knew 
Him by all manner of tender and gracious names—the 
Vinedresser, the Husbandman, the Shepherd, the Bride- 
groom, the Husband,—the God of pleading compassion, 
more faith*ul, more forgiving than a mother: “ Yea, 
she may forget her sucking child, yet will I not forget 
thee!” 

And the Psalmist,—did he know of any other God 
than the God Who is made manifest in Christ, when he 
sang of the Lord his God, “ Who helpeth them to right 
that suffer wrong, Who feedeth the hungry; the Lord 
Who looseth men out of prison, the Lord Who giveth 
sight to the blind, the Lord Who careth for the 
righteous, Who careth for the stranger, and defendeth 
the cause of the fatherless and the widow, the Lord 
Who healeth those that are broken in heart, and giveth 
medicine to heal their sickness ?” 

True, there is thunder round Sinai; wrath, and terror, 
and judgment upon the lips of Prophet and Psalmist. 
But is there no dread anger, no terrible lightning, in 
Him Who, meek and gentle and lowly as He was, yet 
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had words like leaping flames, of awful condemnation : 
“ Woe unto hypocrites, o generation of vipers;” in Him 
Who, against the faithless and wicked servant, will 
give scathing judgment: “Cut him asunder ; cast him 
into outer darkness; there where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not uachadl , 

The holiness of the meekest of men has itg searching 
fire: for God would not be all- -holy if He were not | 
terrible in His devouring fury against sin ; and in being 
holy, He is, of necessity, meek, and long- uteene and 
merciful. God the Father, then, for all His terror, is 
gracious and pitiful: He, the God of Sinai, is indeed 
the very God Who is made manifest in Him, Whom 
He sent and anointed to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, to refresh the weary 
and heavy-laden, to feed all hungry souls. 

Are we still surprised? Do we yet find it difficult 
to associate so closely the picture of Christ, the lowly 
and the meek, with our conception of God, the Eternal 
Father ? 

What, then, is it that we primarily believe of God 
the Father which is inconsistent with the appearance in 
the flesh of God the Son, Who is in the form of God? 

Surely His Name is, first, “the Father:” He, Who 
gives life, gives out of Himself His own Life: He, 
Whose actual Godhead lies in His free spontaneity of 
giving, in His gift of Himself to the Son: for His 
Fatherhood is His Godhead: His Divinity is not shut 
up to itself: it exhibits itself in the very act, wherewith 
it gives life: His very substance consists in the desire, 
the eternal readiness, to surrender His entire Being to 
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another. From everlasting to everlasting, He is the 
Father Whose whole joy is to glorify the Son. 

The Father, and also the Creator, One, Who, without 
any self-interest, without any personal need, without any 
external motive, without inducement, without necessity : 
solely out of the abundant largess of His own exceeding 
love: solely that He might see others live in His Life, 
and in His Light see light: solely out of the un- 
bounded munificence of His everlasting compassion, 
set Himself to the six days’ labour, poured out life upon 
life, power upon power, grace upon grace; each new 
work richer and fairer than the old: and all for this 
one end,—that those thousand times ten thousand worlds, 
hung in the vast spaces of heaven, might burn, and 
quiver, and roll in the gladness of the outgiven life, 
as thronging and multitudinous insects rise, and circle, 
and dance, with murmuring joy, in the splendour 
of summer suns. 

God the Father, God the Creator, and God the 
Redeemer: the Redeemer, Who, after all the abundance 
of His first gift of creation, had still new gifts in store 
for those who failed, and fell. They fell; but, still, He 
works on, with the Son, outpouring fresh springs of heal- 
ing. Still, on prophet and people, He spends the treasures 
of the Spirit/‘with all its manifold gifts: still, as sins 
increase, increases the abundance of the good giving, 
until, at last, pressed and driven by our insults, by our 
scorn, by our ingratitude, He gave His all; gave, like the 
poor widow, even all that He had: gave us that which 
is Himself, One with Him, of His substance, of His 
nature, laid eternally at His heart, in undivided union 
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with Himself. Yea, “God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only-begotten Son:” gave Him, His supreme 
and uttermost gift, Life of His Life, Light of His Light: 
Him He gave when He had no more to give; gave Him 
when we had despised and outraged all other gifts, and 
would disgrace, and defame, and spurn, and spit upon 
this His holiest and dearest Gift also. Him, neverthe- 
less, His only Son, His Beloved, Heart of His Heart, 
Spirit of His Spirit, Son of His Love: Hin, still, at all 
risk, at any cost, He gave! So mightily, so unflinch- 
ingly, has God, the good Giver, loved this naughty 
world! Surely here is meekness, meckness even in the 
Most High! Surely here is humility, and loving- 
kindness, and pity, and long-suffering, and tenderness, 
and gentleness, and sympathy, and goodness, and 
mercy, and love, and inexhaustible compassion. Surely 
here is One Whose delight is not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister: here, in God the Father, Who gave 
His Son for us, we recognise all that melts us to tears of 
thankfulness in the sweet and pleading graciousness of 
Jesus,—Jesus, the human-hearted, the Man of Sorrows, 
Who gave His Life a ransom for many ! 





SERMON XVI. 


THE POWERS THAT BE. 


“There is no potwer but of Chod: the potwers that be ave ordained 
of Gkov.”—Rom. xiii. 1. 


TuE historic life of man moves under the impulse and 
control of God. So the first Church believed, as it read 
in its familiar Scripture how the long order of the 
Jewish revelation had interwoven itself into the actual 
history and process by which the race of Israel had 
moved forward, through its political changes, from the 
free domination of the Lawgiver, through the loose and 
sudden chieftaincies of the judges, to the full sove- 
reignty of the kings. 

Each movement in social organization was a move- 
ment in spiritual apprehension: it was God that showed 
Himself in each political expedient: it was the law of 
His manifestation, that it should shape and mould 
itself by the needs, and forms, and varieties of Jewish 
society. His revelations moved in intimate sympathy 
with the shift and change of history. 

And this intimacy was not narrowed, so the Jews 
had learned, to the mere limits of the privileged people. 
As the shock of disaster shattered their homes, and ~ 
scattered their sad exiles into all far lands, the eyes of 
their large-hearted seers were opened to the wider 
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ranges, to the vaster horizons. As they stood under 
the solemn shadows of the immense Babylonian palaces, 
and gazed from out of their lonely sorrows upon those 
silent masses of Assyrian statuary, big inspirations 
stirred in them of far-reaching hopes, and grander 
destinies. Not that the holy nation was lost or for- 
gotten: it still centred upon itself the eye and heart of 
the Most High; but round it and about it these 
enormous nations moved and shifted under the breath 
of that same God. At His Will they gathered; under 
His wrath they sundered and passed : it was He Who, 
by His mighty arm, uplifted them into supremacy: it 
was He Who drew them by strong pressure from the 
east and from the south: it was He Who drove them 
out of the hills of the north: it was He Who ‘poured 
them out of the river-watered plains. 

For each He had an office ; for each He had appointed 
a beginning and an end. One by one they rose in 
orderly succession, those stupendous kingdoms of the 
East. Babylonian and Persian, Egyptian and Greek, God 
had required their armies: He had lain His hand upon 
their captains: Assyria was His hammer, Cyrus was His 
shepherd, Egypt was His garden, Tyre was His jewel: 
_ everywhere He was felt: everywhere the Divine destiny 
directed and controlled: and far from the especial 
revelation of Himself, which he concentrated upon the 
Jews, being severed sharply and decisively from these 
large social growths, it interlaced itself most closely 
' and intricately with their motions: it mixed its story 
with theirs: it is round it they turn. The shuttle of 
God passes in and out, weaving into its web a thousand 
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threads of natural human life. All history is put to the 
uses of God’s holier manifestation: He works under the 
pressure laid upon Him by the wants and necessities of 
social and political progress. 

Nor was this association of the spiritual and natural 
confined to the Jews. The faith of the Incarnation 
enlarged and crowned this anticipation of the prophets. 
Christ, indeed, came down from heaven: He was not of 
the world; He came from above, not from beneath: but 
He came to find what the Father had already given, 
what the Father had already drawn to Him. Nothing 
could come near to Him but that which had already 
in it the force and impulsion of God. The revelation, 
then, of Christ entered a world already informed by a 
premonitory impulse, already responsive to the touch of 
Divinity. The sheep were His, and He entered only to 
find and gather them: His voice would be to them no 
strange, unfamiliar thing, but the sound of a friend, 
known, beloved, expected, sympathetic: the world to 
which He came was a world already His, already made 
by Him: it was true of the whole as it was true of the 
part, that He came unto His own ; and, if so, His entire 
manifestation would proceed in intimate union with the 
process and movements of the natural order of life; it 
would answer to them ; it would be congenial to them 
it would meet them; it would find them to its 
hand; it would minele itself with their aspirations 
and welcome their aims. Everywhere that Spirit of 
Revelation would recognise itself: it would greet its own 
handiwork ; it would encounter its own countenance; it 
would come unto its own; it would raise this faint and 
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stifled humanity to life, as Elisha raised the dead boy 
at Sarepta, by laying face to face, and hand on hand, 
and feet to feet, by close and binding correspondence. 

And it was so. We have been hearing lately in 
London,! from lips that speak our accents without our 
inspiration, how largely Christ admitted, within the 
shaping of its Divine system, the influence of that 
imperial dominion which had laid its vast arms about 
the world from the Thames to the Euphrates. We, 
indeed, may insist, with unshaken force, that the power 
so to put Rome to use could hardly proceed from Rome 
herself, as our puzzled critic is inclined to suggest; 
while, yet, we admit with ready glee that the Church 
found in Roman organization, in Roman skill, in Roman 
order, in Roman obedience, that which had for her an 
overflowing suggestiveness, and won from her a free 
and delighted adaptation. 

“The powers that be are ordained of God.” So 
cries St. Paul: this great empire is His voice, His call 
to us, His symbol: in it He invites us, He welcomes 
us, He holds out hands of greeting. It is the response 
from without to our mission from above; the mercy 
and peace that look down from heaven encounter a 
righteousness that springeth up from earth: they meet 
together and embrace. So it was,as we know well, that 
the vision of the vast Christian kingdom, whose citizens 
should break down all partitions between Greek or 
barbarian, bond or free, male or female, draws its 
imagery and wins its intelligibility from that wide 
fabric of Roman law which spread its marvellous 


1 MM. Renan’s Hibbert Lectures. 
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dominion from the prison-house of Paul on the Palatine, 
over the wide forests of Germany and Gaul, over the 


shores of the Mediterranean twinkling with towns, over. 


the sweeps of African land, and the wealth and wonder 
of Syria. The Church never ceased to: praise and 
admire, even where it slew her, the imperial justice of 
Rome: her apologists, even when pleading before it for 
their lives, turn to it as to a friend: they appeal to it 
from the blind fury of the mob, with the proud assurance 
that it cannot, if it be true to itself, be against them. 
They are as convinced as St. Paul himself that the law 
was bound only to be a terror to evildoers, and a praise 
to them that do well: they recognise, with all their 
hearts, the nobility of the Roman ideal of a law that 
stood over all personal distinction, all local enmities: 
and when it fell to the Church to organize her own 
dominion and ministrations, she used, wherever she 
could, the model of that civil order which Rome had 
perfected, and followed Rome’s lines for her diocesan 
divisions, for her parishes and her provinces, for the 
summoning of her assemblies, and the fashion of her 
appeals. Rome was to her a perpetual suggestion of 
the form and direction which her Divine work should 
assume; and the Church of Revelation was in no sense 
afraid to use and follow the fashions of human civilization. 

“The powers that be are ordained of God.” Round 
and about us those same powers are moving; they are 
breaking up, and reshaping the old world order to new 
issues: and if we were asked what was most peculiar 
and predominant in their working at this hour, we 
should answer, I think, the tendency to fashion vast 
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cities. The powers that belong to immense masses, 
the powers that lie in concentrated efforts, the powers 
that create and move into being these huge combina- 
tions of human skill and human interest, with all their 
infinite multiplicity, their intricate variety, their un-' 
told complexity, their splendid range of massive 
achievements, their silent transformations, their noisy 
turmoil of business, their struggle, and pressure, and | 
competition, their rises and falls, so swift, and yet so 
slow, so sure, yet so unforeseen, so regular, yet so 
arbitrary, so steady, yet so blind ; their push, and press, 
and insistent strife, their endless steps, and degrees, 
and. grades, circle within circle, their changes and 
chances, their wealth and poverty, their shocks and 
-convulsions, their ebbs and flows, their heavings 
and subsidences, their network of influences, their 
growth of involved habits, their intricate co-operations,— 
yes, and their restless anxieties, their constant strain, 
their quickened brains, their unknown agonies, their 
unlooked-for cruelties, their enormous disasters, their 
boundless pains: these, these are the powers that are 
shaping human history under our eyes; these are the 
powers that hold the future in their grasp; these are 3 
the powers that govern our immediate destiny; these 
are the powers put into action by that Divine im- 
pulsion which underlies all social movements; these 
are “ the powers that be.” 

And these, therefore, I would beseech you to believe, 
are “the powers ordained of God.” Here, in London, we 
stand at the very centre of this new working, at the 
very point where the pressure of the incoming energies is 
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most strongly felt. Never before has society attempted 
so complete or so gigantic a combination ; never before 
have men succeeded in so extending their efforts; and 
all the ingenuity of human invention is spent in 
rendering this union of manifold interests more inti- 
mate and more intense. Here, then, in London, more 
than anywhere, do we see the suggestions of God: 
here, more than anywhere, we understand the task that 
is before us. Christianity may not pick and choose its 
own field of work, nor dream of some favourite and 
congenial society, where its creed would find itself 
more easily at home. It is bound to undertake the 
task God sets before it; it is bound to follow His 
invitation, to encounter His challenge. God in each 
successive fashion of civilization challenges His Church: 
He challenges it to measure its strength with His, to 
wrestle with Him as Jacob wrestled, until the dawn 
broke over the hills of Mahanaim. 

Come! He cries, here is My new offer ; here is the new 
stuff from out of which you must shape for Me garments 
of beauty; here are the new stones out of which you 
must build My Holy Temple; here is the new food 
which you must gather in to be transformed into the 
Body of My dear Son. ; 

The Church fails herself, if she fails to be adequate to 
the needs of this invitation: she is faithless to her hope, 
if she falls below the standard of mankind’s historic 
progress, if she has no answer to his problems, no 
interpretation to give to his movements. These great 
cities into which the life of humanity is throwing all its 
endeavours, and which have in them the seed of the 
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days to come, must be as welcome to the Church as was 
ever that ancient Roman empire: she has to learn to 
apply herself to them, as she applied herself of old to 
Rome: she has to see in them the finger of God pre- 
paring her the way: she has to listen for their tones 
and assimilate their experiences. The Church of the 
Fathers would have been doomed, if she had fallen short 
of the largeness, the width, the dignity, the universality 
of Roman imperialism: if the citizenship she offered 
had been a narrower and pettier thing than that lordly 


freedom to which St. Paul was proud to lay claim, even - 


under the shadows of the Temple. She triumphed 
because she was brave and strong enough to give a yet 
nobler response to those wide and splendid cravings 
after equal justice and a common-hearted brotherhood, 
which Rome set moving, but failed to content. And 
we have, then, a like task, which we shall fail at our 
peril! It is our task to be equal to those thousand 
influences that vast cities foster and increase: it is our 
task to prove that the Church has it in her to deal with 
these new powers, to measure herself with their aspira- 
tions, to be large and full, and strong, and masterful, 
and immense as they. If they exhibit the enormous 
scale which combination makes possible, she, too, will 
show that she knows how to combine; she, too, will 
prove her power of concentrating efforts, of doing things 
in the mass: it will never do for her to be puny and 
small in the face of a vastness like that of London: it 
will not do to be content with securing the safety of our 
own little corner of the world, in the face of an immense 
system of co-operation. 
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How, then, is such vastness attainable? How is 
London possible ? London is possible, because thousands 
upon thousands of men and women work that others 
may reap the fruit, work for results which they them- 
selves never see. London is possible, because men 
trust one another, because men rely on those they never 
see or hear of, or overlook: it is possible, because, for 
instance, every man can work all day in confident 
security that the huge machinery which provides him 
with his food will most certainly accomplish its daily 
necessary task, even though he know nothing of the 
laborious process. And the evangelization of London 
will be possible when Christians exhibit an equal 
largeness of confidence in one another, and enter into 
co-operation with something of this width of view, 
this ungrudging freedom. Again, London is what it is, 
because no man lives for himself, because no district in 
it narrows its interest down to its own limits. London 
lives as a whole: it is no mere conglomeration of 
parishes: it is powerful just because its influences, its 
organization, work in the mass, work in the spirit, and 
on the scale, of an immense community, with a common 
interest, and a common welfare: and by the side of this 
great life our Christianity is only too apt to look such 
a poor, and mean, and small thing, with its local and 
partial efforts, its isolated endeavours, its lonely and 
disunited struggles, its selfish and timid narrowness, 
its feeble and intermittent exertions. 

This is our shame! and what you are asked to do 
to-day 1 is to overstep the boundaries which too often 

1 Preached on behalf of the Bishop of London’s Fund. 
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confine our charities and our care: you are asked to 
attempt the larger task, the worthier endeavour: you 
are asked to recognise the scope and range which is 
demanded of our Christianity, if it is to be adequate 
to the work it has proposed to undertake: you are — 
asked to deal with London, not in scraps and fragments, 
but as a whole, as a living thing, as a single, vast, and 
inspiring fact, in the welfare of which you are pro- 
foundly concerned, and for the good and evil of which 
every one of you is in a measure responsible. You 
know its enormous outgrowth: you know its un- 
ceasing increase. Not only have we been insufficient 
in the past, but the present is daily enlarging the 
difficulties already so gigantic: all round you, to. the 
north and to the west, entire towns are at this very 
hour springing up as fast as the armies of masons can 
lay brick to brick, and all of them will be quickly 
filled by thousands, whose lives will be spent in close 
contact with yours, working for your needs, called 
thither by your wants, knit up by countless threads 
into the life that you live, into the commonwealth 
that you share. Let me implore you to remember that 
this swarming and multitudinous city is no horrible 
evil, which you are to relieve with your charity ; it is 
no huge disease, whose worst bitterness you are begged 
to assuage. This city, in its strong and wonderful 
immensity, is as high and superb an ideal as that 
imperial system of old Rome. Such a city is the 
fullest and noblest expression of that supreme effort of 
mankind which we call civilization: it is the triumph 
of combination, the crown of friendly and orderly 
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intercourse between man and man. Only by the 
subtlest skill, only by untiring labour, only by most 
tender, and manifold, and delicate mechanism, can its 
hourly existence be sustained. Into such a city are 
gathered the stored forces which create history: these 
multitudes are drawn into its net by the movement of 
the deepest human energies. Such a city is the achieve- 
ment of large spiritual impulse : it is pre-eminent among 
the “powers that be:” “it is ordained of God.” 

Here, then, is our task; here, and nowhere else. This 
is our trial hour. Can we, or can we not, Christianize 
this fresh fashion of human life, for God and for his Son ? 

‘History will not ask whether, in nooks or corners of 
London, a few faithful met together to praise and worship 
God. lit will ask, was the Church faithful to the big 
work to which she was summoned? As of old she 
encountered and won imperial Rome, and banded 
Vandalism, so now, did she once again rise to the new 
task ? \Did she run the course set before her? Did 
she seal to God the powers of the great cities? Did 
she enlarge herself to the measure of the new organiza- 
tion? Did she learn and use the secret of combina- 
tion? Did she discipline herself to the handling of vast 
masses? Had she the courage for this? Had she the 
largeness of heart ? Had she the confidence in herself ? 
Had she the generous trust in others which alone could 
make it possible? Had she the inspiration of faith ? 
Had she the splendour of love ? 

Or did she quail? Did she shrink up, creep, and fear ? 
Was she poor, and thin, and niggardly, in her attempts ? 


Was she weak and insufficient? Did she abandon the ' 
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huge hordes of crowded men to that ruin which she knew 
would be inevitable, unless Christ became their Master, 
unless Christian faith bonded them into that communion 
which alone hallows and endures? These are the 
questions to which we, in our generation, are asked 
to give answer. 

}tt may not surely be that this National Church of 
ours will be content to ignore or falsify her claims to run 
level with the national life’ she has responsibilities 


which it is criminal to decline, and these responsibilities _ 


compel her to make sure that her labours be no narrower 
in their scope than those of the entire nation. (What 
England does, the Church of England must not be 
afraid to do; and England is now massing her works 
and population, as she never massed them before. The 
Church, then, must forward her energies with no stint- 
ing hand, with no captious or suspicious heart, if she is 
not to fail England at the critical hour. 

Nor is it England only that she will fail: it is God, — 
God the Father, Who summoned her to undertake :: He it 
is Who moves (unseen, yet felt) this whole heaving world 
of men: His breath impels and shifts these massing 
multitudes: He shapes their destiny: He prepares their 
paths; and yet they know Him not! They cannot know 
Him, until the Son, the Beloved, the only Righteous, 
stands before them in human flesh, in living Presence, 
to show them plainly of the Father. 

The Father, in His silent, unseen working, desires 
with strong longing to know His own, and to be known 
of them: and He cannot make Himself plain to them, 
except through the face of Christ Jesus, His Son. For that 
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hour of Revelation all His vast creation travaileth and 
groaneth. And we—we hold it back: we let or hinder 
it: it is in our hands to bid the Revelation open: it is 
in our hands to suffer the Father to meet and embrace 
His children: it lies with us to allow the Word to come 
unto His own, to find and gather in all that the Father 
has patiently and laboriously drawn towards Him. 

It is the Father Who cries to us out of the Eternal 
Silence in which He ever labours and hopes. He has 
laid His hands upon the multitude, shaping them for His 
Son: He has prepared the way. How? He has taught 
them the large hopes of brotherhood: He has instructed 
them to combine,—to hold by one another, to trust one 
another ; and lo! He waits that we may interpret to 
them the secret of all fraternity, of all combination,— 
the secret of Jesus, in whom they may all become 
members one of another; of one Body, of one Spirit, of 
one Hope, one Lord: He has quickened their instincts, 
their sympathies, their aspirations, that,.out of the 
sharpness of disappointment, out of the bitter and keen 
anxieties, out of the restless fears of impatience, they 
may be ready to know and receive the everlasting 
consolation of His dear Son; that they may understand 
the power of the Passion, the victory of His Cross, the 
peace of His Resurrection. 

They groan in pain, toiling for no end, suffering 
without hope; shaken and tossed by the shocks and 
storms of a troublesome, tumultuous world ;/thrown up 
~ and down, from wealth to poverty, by laws which they 
cannot master, by accidents beyond their control, amid 
riches they may not share, though they know not why, in 
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sight of endless plenty, which they may not touch; held 
in, and hedged, and confined by necessities which they 
never made, and in which they see no purpose nor 


benefit. Their children starve, yet they may not steal : | 


diseases rack them, and miseries depress, yet none 
comes to succour, no man helps. How may they ever 
gain peace, and comfort, and belief, unless we will suffer 
the dear Lord of all consolation, the Man of Sorrows, 
the Prince of Life, to draw near to them, and touch, 
and heal ? 

Oh that we may not, by blind indifference, by careless 
sloth, hold Him back! Oh that we may help to let 
Him in, amid their streets, at their doors, to their beds 
of suffering and death: that He, through us, may see at 
last of the travail of His soul, and be glad. 
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SERMON XVII. 


THE SWORD OF ST. MICHAEL. 


<< Ohere Mas war in heaben: Michael and his angels fought against 
y the Drayon.”—REev. xii. 7. 


THE very exhaustiveness of the Gospel of Christ consti- 
tutes its chief peril. Its reach and scope are so large, 
that the lines of connection, which hold it fast into 
consistent unity, lose themselves, vanish, outspan: our 
sight. We cannot follow them home, and are thus 
thrown back upon the one refuge for the baffled brain, 
—the use of paradox. Paradox is the expedient by 
which our thought expresses its sense, its intuition, 
its anticipation, of an underlying unity which it can- 
not thoroughly master or unravel. It detects the action 
of a single principle throughout a mass of dissimilar 
incidents. It sees too little to be able to exhibit the 
singleness of the principle amid all its variable and 
intricate transformations; but it sees enough to be 
sure, by some touch of living instinct, of the profound 
and dominant unity which all this intricacy makes 
manifest. And in order to give force and insistance 
to a truth which it cannot adequately express, it 
summons in the imagination to its aid,—it seizes on 
the two most extreme and contradictory of all the 
manifestations—and, by the very act of placing them 
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in startling neighbourhood the one to the other, it 
emphasizes their real, yet hidden, similarity. 

Thus it is that the Christian faith revels in paradox. 
It delights in binding together in one statements 
apparently intense in their mutual opposition. The 
further it pushed its intellectual conquests, the more 
vivid and extreme became its sense of the power that 
lies in the recognition of paradox,—the more secure its 
confidence in the reconciliation of contradictions. Its 
deepest heart throbbed in response to the reverberant 
counter-song of the Creed of Athanasius: “Three who 
are Lord, yet but one Lord; three who are God, yet 
one God; three Almighty, yet one Almighty;” its 
whole soul rose to the great repudiation of Pelagius, 
~as it cried, with the strong voice of St. Paul, “I live: 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;” for, indeed, in 
the pronouncement of these far-reaching oppositions, it 
felt. itself in possession of that infinite truth which 
holdeth all in one, and stretcheth from end to end, 
and is never broken. It knew its power, and its 
triumphant glee could not conceal its victory, as it 
broke out in creed, or collect, or hymn: The Word 
of the Lord is a double-edged sword: it turneth this 
way and that. 

But this double character has its natural danger. 
At the slightest weakening of the high tension which 
paradox expresses, we slide into the easier and 
lazier course of contenting ourselves with one or 
other of the opposing sides of our truth. This 
has been familiar enough in the history of heresy: 
perhaps it is hardly so familiar in the moral domain. 
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Yet. that paradoxical character of the Christian creed, 
which has left its mark so forcibly upon its theology, is 
no less remarkable in its moral aspirations and develop- 
ment. There, too, Christ revealed, as embraced within 
the compass of a single principle, actions and effects of 
intensely opposite tendency: “Blessed are the hungry ; 
they shall be filled.” “Blessed are the meek; they 
shall inherit the earth.” “He that loseth his life shall 
save it.” “He that saveth his life shall lose it.” So 
ran the startling message, and as men stood bewildered 
with vague awe at words so double-sided, they found 
themselves uplifted to the level of their solution by the 
impulse of a compelling faith in Him in Whom paradox 
attains its climax of astounding surprise, yet attains it 
without extravagance, without strain, without effort, 
without violence, in the perfect peace of assured fulfil- 
ment—in the ease and the quiet of a natural, an 
irresistible reconciliation. For, indeed, where was there 
to be found one trace of discordant contradiction in 
Him, Who was at once absolute Lord and absolute 
Servant of all; of Him Who lived that He might die, 
and died that He might live; of Him Who claimed the 
entire control and possession of our whole will, and 
heart, and soul, on the ground that He, and no one else, 
was meek, and lowly, and submissive; of Him Who 
obtained and demanded all glory, because He sought 
not His own glory; and could do all things that the 
Father doeth, because He could of His own self do 
nothing ; of Him Who showed Himself Son of God by the 
perfection wherewith Heproved Himself tobe Son of Man? 

There are two opposing sides, then, to the moral 
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character instilled by the graces of Christ, just as much 
as there is a double-sided opposition in the intellectual 
expression of the Godhead, revealed in Christ; and 
morally as well as intellectually, therefore, we have to 
guard against any one-sided development—against any 
jealous exaltation of a single factor of the opposition. 
Such partiality would be a moral heresy, however true 
its actual aim, however pure its aspiration; just as any 
attempt to ignore the counter-side of a theological position 
becomes intellectual heresy, however exact and genuine 
the actual statement itself may be. It is heretical not 
because it is wrong, but because it is partial, because it 
is deficient. Let us try to recall the double and Divine 
aspects of the Christian’s spiritual manifestation, that 
so we may know more surely whether we stand at all in 
peril of such moral partiality, such moral heresy. 

The Christian character, then, may be compared, on 
the one hand, to the leaven which leaveneth the whole 
lump; to the mustard-seed, which groweth no man 
knoweth how, until, from being the smallest, it in- 
creaseth to be the largest of herbs, and the birds can 
lodge in the branches thereof. Here is a familiar and 
most beautiful ideal! This secret, mysterious, unseen 
erowth, by which, below all outward surfaces, beneath 
all form, and show, and fashion, in the hidden place, 
in the quiet chambers of the soul,—there, where no 
eye penetrates, no sound disturbs, no tumult dis- 
arrays, no vanity deceives,—there, where the roots and 
fibres of the spirit run back into the deep silence 
of God’s awful presence, and drain from His dark 
founts their unnoticed supplies, and feed on His 
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secret food, which He delivers, by hands invisible and 
unfelt, out of His own incomprehensible fulness,—there, 
where there is hushed and breathless stillness upon 
angel and archangel, as with open eyes they gaze on 
the Hiding of God’s power, on that process of con- 
descending love in the might of which God lowers 
Himself to secrecy and concealment, and is content to 
creep into our hearts through dark passages and over- 
looked ways, to creep as a thief in the night, under 
the cloud of shame and contempt, into the houses of 
our souls, whose doors we have barred and bolted 
against free and open entry, to creep as a thief, digging 
through the wall at an hour when no man knoweth, in 
mean disguise, with noiseless tread, unsuspected, un- 
announced, unforeseen,—there, at the dim base of our 
innermost being, where God waits in unspeaking 
patience to instil His grace, drop by drop, slowly and 
lengthily, into our graceless and unready minds ;—this 
marvellous growth, by which God succeeds’ in per- 
vading and penetrating our life by continual, unceasing 
effort, day by day and hour by hour, until at last He 
has won complete acceptance, and has moulded the 
whole man in us anew to His liking, and can move 
forward into fuller use, into nobler attainment; and 
can show out His Divine glory; and can make His 
presence felt and revealed; and can gather in new 
stuff to the work; and can spread, and enlarge, and 
increase, and break out on every side, so that the man 
becomes a living expression of God, a lump leavened 
through and through by the lively ferment of the 
infused Divinity; and men, his fellows, are startled to 
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find themselves in the sudden neighbourhood of a Holy 
Thing; and all gifts, and joys, and pleasures discover 
themselves to be lodged within this outgrowth of God, 
as bright birds that live, and throb, and sing within the 
mustard-seed branches ;—this marvellous and lovely 
growth, the blessed fruit of Christ’s wonderful Incar- 
nation, may well fill our hearts with amazement, and 
delight, and endless thanksgiving. Who, indeed, can 
ever tire of watching and telling all the beauty of the 
character formed on this ideal? Such a character, 
slowly built up, slowly perfected, inexplicable in its 
working, yet so obvious, so intelligible, so unmistakable 
in its action, captivates us by the very invisibility, the 
very mystery of its peculiar charm. We are in the 
company, let us say, of men or women, like ourselves — 
such as move amid human circumstance, busy in our 
worldly business, amid the toils and sordid cares that 
eat away our souls,—of our household, or of our 
company. No lofty task, no immense and ennobling 
responsibility is laid upon them, but only the trivial 
round of daily things—the fretting littleness of un- 
noticeable anxieties. No halo glitters above their 
heads;. no large and moving tragedies hedge them 
round with splendid sorrows. Nothing marks them 
out; nothing signifies their coming or their going, 
They make no prominent claims; they shrink from 
public gaze; they have, it may be, no position, no 
remarkable gifts, no ambitious expectations. Yet, as we 
look, as we watch, as we live with them, what breath is 
it of sweet, and strange, and unknown odours that 
eteals from their souls to ours! What unearthly power 
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is it that moves in their movements, and fills every 
look, every motion, with help, and wonder, and attrac- 
tion, and comfort, and delight! What soft and holy 
grace is it that plays about their presence, and calms us 
when they are near, and draws us closer and closer to 
their confidence, to their intimacy, and quells rebellious 
imaginations, and speaks of peace, and of purity, and of 
every lovely thing! How helpful are their hands! how 
inexhaustible the deep sympathies in their eyes and in 
their hearts! How tender, and gracious, and lowly, 
and unselfish is all their activity! How full and rich 
the sound of their voices! How gladsome and cheering 
their entry! how dismal their going! And if sorrow 
strikes us, how surely our hearts turn to them! how 
confidingly we give ourselves up to their undoubted 
delicacy of touch! How prevailing, how persuasive, 
is their goodness! How blessed is their publishment 
of peace! Whence is it that they draw their strength ? 
From what land of far delight do they bring good 
news of great joy to a world without them so comfort. 
less, so unsatisfied, so dismaying! O blessed, thriee 
blessed, this secret working of Him Who hid His glory 
in a virgin’s womb; of Him Who strove not, neither 
cried in the streets, and yet brought out judgment 
unto victory! “Is not this the carpenter’s Son? the 
Son of Joseph and Mary? Whence, then, hath He 
this wisdom?” The Brother of James, and John, and 
Simon, and Judas? And His sisters—we know them— 
are they not still with us? Yet, verily, He is come ° 
down from Heaven. “ He is the Bread of, Heaven, the 
Living Bread, of which if any man eat, he shall not die, 
but have everlasting life !” 
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Here, then, is one side of the Christ-bearing character. 
It grows within the womb of flesh. It hides, it works 
in secret, in the night, when men sleep; slowly, in- 
visibly, by degrees, it enlarges, it leavens the lump. 
But here begins the moral paradox. This very same 
character has another aspect,—takes an entirely different 
form. There are counter-pictures given us to that of 
the leaven. There is a world of imagery taken from 
light, from fire, from salt, from the sword, from the 
wedding, from things that flash, and glitter, and smite, 
and sting; and here, to-day, while still we stand within 
the light of Michaelmas, I cannot but single out that 
one supreme expression of this counter-ideal, which we 
yesterday commemorated. If we want.to express the 
warrior-aspect of our spiritual life, we know no nobler, 
no more inspiring image than that of St. Michael, 
captain of the great hosts of the God of Sabaoth. 

St. Michael! Prince of the Most High! Ah! our 
life, meek, gentle, hidden, as it may rightly be, has 
something in it of another fashion. It is not all secret, 
all mild, all subdued and submissive. This it is; but 
with this it has something more,—something utterly 
different. It has in it a touch of fire, a scent of flame. 
It has in it the tingling of loud trumpets, the ring of 
keen and quivering swords. The breath of St. Michael 
is astir within its heart, and his glory kindles upon 
its head. St. Michael! how strangely changed is our 
ideal from that on which we dwelt under the image of 
the leaven, or the mustard-seed! St. Michael, Prince 
and Captain! he it is now who leads and shapes our 
moral history. After him, we follow. In his name we 
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stand enrolled. St. Michael! how he flashes as he 
moves! how swift the lightning of his flight! how 
terrible the shining of his eyes, and his sword, that 
leapeth as a living flame! Like the wind, he springs 
down from on high! he hurls his glory from the heights 
of heaven! He follows hard after him who fell as a 
star. He shoots along the sky; he smites like a 
‘ thunderbolt; he pierces, he slays with every motion of 
his glittermg spear! Who does not know him, hung 
as Raphael saw him, above the foe, whom, with one 
stroke of his passing wings—with one flying look of 
awful scorn—with one touch of his pointed steel, he 
has smitten into writhing and powerless ruin? Or who, 
indeed, can forbear to remember him whom Perugino 
painted with a deeper mind—him who stands, young, 
ruddy, strong, triumphant, girt with shining armour, 
belted and greaved, yet swift, ready, and at ease; with 
free, uncovered face, and the wind moving in his hair, 
as he waits with his hand upon sword and shield, in the 
pause between task and task, poised at rest in the even- 
ing stillness, before another day dawn, and his labours 
begin anew? How invincible the beauty of his mouth! 
how large and enduring the patience in his eyes! how 
quick, how generous, how radiant, how untiring his 
glorious service! He has done much; he has fought 
and won; but not yet is he weary. He looks round, 
after all his long labour, to see if there be not yet some 
deliverance that he might work before the night come. 
Call upon him, even now, and he will answer. Sum- 
mon him, and he will save. 

Such is St. Michael, Captain and Deliverer, swift, 
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sudden, irresistible; and in the light of his indarted 
splendour—in the glory of his coming—evil reveals 
the full horror of its naked and disgusting deformity. 
Tt no longer drapes itself in fair veils, nor pours round 
itself a concealing vapour of soft and melting delight. 
Tt is no longer that mixed, indefinite thing, of changing 
shape and shifting hues, which is so intricately inter- 
mingled with all that is good, and pure, and holy, 
that we know not where to lay our finger on it, or 
where to denounce it, or what to purge and uproot, 
and burn and destroy. No; it is driven, by that swift 
insight of the warrior angel, out of all shape and dis- 
guise. It knows the touch of that penetrating steel: 
it tumbles down into hideous confusion under the 
mastery of his eye. It creeps, and crawls, and writhes 
at his feet in its bare reality, a vile, brutal, base, 
and hateful thing—a thing at which our gorge rises,— 
grotesque as Dante saw it, sickening, ugly, repulsive. 
The Christian, then, is not only a penitent,—not only 
a sufferer,—not only a poor, and meek, and gentle 
slave of Christ: all this he is—all this, by the very 
law of his forgiveness—by the first principle of his 
deliverance out of sin into life—he must be. In all 
this, he begins. It is the root from which his whole 
being draws its succour of grace. It is the ground of 
all blessing: “Blessed are the poor in heart.” It is 
the very secret of his call to Christ: “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden;” “ Learn of 
Me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” Here are the 
foundations: here is the spring and source of all life. 
But the perfected Christian cannot rightly stop there : 
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he is to be a soldier as well as a sufferer. He carries 
a sword as well as a cross. He moves, indeed, with 
tears and shame; but he moves also with glee, with 
courage, with defiance. Not that the one character is 
inconsistent with the other: nor is the one to be pitted 
against the other. Neither of them discredits or 
repels the other: rather is it true that the one tends 
to produce the other. He who is perfected in meek- 
ness wins to himself the grace of force and courage. 
He who stoops discovers himself to be more than 
conqueror. He who bends himself to receive the 
humility and gentleness of the Spirit finds himself 
gifted with the sword of the Spirit. He who gives 
his back to the smiter is, by the powerful efficacy of 
that very act, girt round with the whole armour of 
God, with shield, and breastplate, and helm. Yes! in 
very weakness he is strong—strong by the high grace 
of Him Who reconciled both in one man; of Him Who, 
though He strove not, neither cried, yet had a voice of 
thunder, and a sword of flame, for Pharisee, and Sadducee, 
and Scribe; of Him Who, though He might be led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and be dumb as a sheep under the 
shearer, yet uttered a cry of woe, and vengeance, and war, 
and judgment, not one whit less severe, not one whit less 
relentless, than the cry of the Baptist amid the rocks of 
Jordan : “ Woe unto you, hypocrites ! ye fools and blind ! 
Woe unto you, ye serpents, ye generation of vipers ! how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell ?” 

My brethren, beloved in the Lord! you? who have 
received, and you who hope to receive, the awful 

1 Preached to the members of the Clergy School, Leeds. _ 
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_ sanction of the priesthood, I want you to consider 
whether we of the Anglican ministry have been loyal 
to the full ideal of this double-sided character of Christ. 
One side, indeed, we probably have already, by prayer 
and aspiration, set before our souls, to be desired of 
God. The ideal of the leaven has never, in spite of 
all our terrible falls, failed to work and to gather in 
examples of its wondrous loveliness, in our English 
Church. Always there have been those whose ministry 
was found to possess that hidden force which works 
from within the secret chambers of the soul, and 
subtly penetrates on the right hand and on the left, 
in the dark night when no eye sees; that force 
which creeps like a tide, with noiseless motion, with 
unceasing advance, until men wake up astonished to 
find themselves encompassed by the wide waters of 
Divine and mysterious love. Meek, holy, pure, gentle, 
_ sacred souls, whose patience has had its reward, whose 
labour has hallowed the earth in God’s Name, blessed 
are your lives, your services, your prayers! Blessed are 
ye, the salt of the Church! the light of all our day, 
the comfort of our eyes through dark hours, and dusty 
ways, and weary years of distress! So good, so true, 
so enticing has their high example been, that I need not 
stay to express what they have so richly taught. But 
we have still to ask ourselves the further question, 
we have yet to remember the counter-side of the 
Christian paradox: Have we, as a ministry—have we, 
as individual ministers—had enough of the spirit of 
St. Michael in our moral life? in our moral ideal? I 
*want you to ask yourselves this question, each in the 
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way he knows best. Have we, as a priesthood, in the 
‘history behind us, shone in upon the dark and cruel 
habitations of this world with the sudden glory of 
deliverance? Have we flashed in, with the splendour 
of the warrior angel, to succour the oppressed? to 
bid the captive go free? We have spoken of peace 
—well enough; but have we sold our coat to buy a 
sword? Have we avenged the heathen, and rebuked 
the people? Have we bound their kings in chains, or 
their nobles with links of iron? The praises of God 
have been in our mouths; but has there been a two- 
edged sword of the Spirit in our hands? Where has 
been the Helm of salvation? where the spear of 
St. Michael? We have toiled for the relief of the 
poor and the unhappy; but have we toiled for their 
release, for their deliverance, for their enfranchisement ? 
We have comforted; but have we set free? Have we 
broken bonds in sunder? Have we thrown open the 
cruel gates of brass? We have pleaded ; but have we 
denounced? We have listened in the secret chambers ; 
but have we proclaimed upon the housetops? We 
have moved with the still secrecy of the wind; but 
have we leaped with the power of the flame? We 
have refreshed with cool waters; but have we run and 
kindled, as a fire? And yet, if not, why not? Has 
there been no need? Is there no need now? Ah, my 
friends, we know too well to our bitter shame what it 
is in the midst of which we stand! —we, who have 
seen and touched, however briefly, the wild life that 
rages up and down the crowded and reeking streets of 
our vast cities,—the cruelties, the brutalities that rend» 
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and tear; the wicked selfishness, the heartless indiffer- 
ence, that deaden, and corrupt, and blind; the sensu- 
ality that devours; the gambling that maddens; the 
pride that tramples; the ambition that slaughters; 
the violence that tyrannizes; the covetousness that 
feeds on blood; the loathsome diseases of the soui, 
that sicken, and debase, and kill) We know the 
sins, large, and gross, and vile, not of individuals, but 
of classes. We know the villanies which society 
perpetrates in the mass,—villanies at which any 
single member of society would shudder with horror, 
We know the enormous evils of mere heedlessness 
in wealth, of mere carelessness in luxury, of mere 
recklessness in commerce. We know how whole 
masses are driven under by the mere pressure 
of competition—driven down into that dark and 
tyrannous domain of ignorance or crime, of drink or 
lust. We know how herds of men and women are 
shoved and huddled along the hard roads of a dreary 
world, without hope, without light, without comfort, 
without grace, without God. We know how many 
souls lie shut up in dull and dumb despair, whom the 
sickness of doubt has troubled, and discoloured, and 
withered. All this we see with fearful eyes and failing 
hearts. We know it but too well. No need for 
St. Michael! Oh, when was the need more sore? 
when was the cry for help more loud and dreadful ? 
The Church has her task clear and decisive before her 
—the task not only to work within the heart of all this 
trouble in the gracious activities of consolation; but 
more than this—in complete consistency with this 
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inward work—to come down from above as a deliverer ; 


to break in as the day-spring from on high. Men who 


lie, bound with chains, between soldiers, ought to feel 
her shine in their prison as an angel, as she smites 
them on the side, and raises them up, bidding them 
rise up quickly, so that the chains fall off from their 
hands. The Church has her high task of emancipation. 
But how has she fulfilled it? Do men, who lie in sore 
need, in oppression, in social degradation, look to the 
Church—look to us, her priests, to be to them as their 
St. Michael—to save and deliver? Do men, in the 
pride of selfish power—in the lust of reckless success— 
fear the Church or fear her priests? Do they hear her 
loud judgments—her swift denunciations? Do they 
feel her victorious spear, as Satan feels the onset of 
St. Michael? Does her sword smite? Are the vast 
sins of society seen, and detected, and condemned by 
the glory of her eyes? Are they devoured by the flame 
of her wrath ? 

My brethren, these are no idle questions. They 
search, they pierce; they may not be gainsaid. I know 
not whether, at this hour of England’s life, there are 
to be found for us ministers of the Church questions 
more urgent or more imperative. 

The history of the days behind us is not without 
shame. It is for us to retrieve, by God’s grace, before 
it is too late, the things that have been lacking. A 
whole society is remaking itself. The life of an entire 
people is shifting and resetting its assumptions, its 
habits, its landmarks. We cannot stand outside: we 
may not shrink from touching the large issues of social 
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order. It is our duty, as it is no one else’s, to 
assert the widening of the range of righteousness—- 
the advance of sweet and comfortable light; to de- 
nounce and condemn unsparingly the cynical idleness 
that despairs of bettering the world’s order. We, who 
have before our eyes the vision of a new heaven and a 
new earth, may never pronounce the old sufficient— 
may never be contented with a partial equity—may 
never rest satisfied while one soul languishes in un- 
worthy fetters, while one heart withers under beclouded 
and unseemly skies. 

O my God—God of the spirits of all flesh—pour 
down upon us, together with the holiness of priests, 
the power and inspiration of prophets! Alas! we 
have lost our heart of grace! we have sinned away 
our life of hope! We have not dared to clamour for 
the entire removal out of the earth of evil, and misery, 
and wrong. We have not, with our whole souls, 
believed in the war by which Michael and his angels 
cast utterly out of heaven that old serpent, the Devil. 

Oh remember not, we beseech Thee, our old sins! 
But send down Thy Holy Spirit to fill us more full 
with the Spirit of Him Whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, and on His head are many crowns, and out of His 
mouth a sharp sword goeth—of Him Who in righteous- 
ness doth judge and make war, and Whose Name is 
faithful and true: the Word of God, King of kings 
and Lord of lords! 

Enlighten our eyes, that we may see the sins that 
encompass our days. Inflame our courage, that we may 
without fear denounce what Thy light has made mani- 
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fest. Draw us out of the easy paths of acquiescence— 
out of the chill shadows of distrust. Compel us to 
speak and act with a larger mind and a loftier purpose, 
that we may boldly rebuke vice and patiently suffer 
for Thy truth’s sake, and so prepare a people for Thy 
coming, O dear Lord, Who tarriest long, but to Whom 
the Spirit and the Bride must for ever say, Come! and 
let him that thirsteth say, Come! Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus. 


SERMON XV ITE 
THE KINGDOM OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


“ Are pour minds set upon righteousness, @ pe congregation: and do 
pe judge the thing that is right, @ ve sons of men.””—Ps, lviii. 1. 


WE have learned much, in our day, of all that world of 
spiritual interests, which lies, secreted, within and behind 
the veil of outward things. 

Behind that busy turmoil of superficial life which 
meets the eye, behind its loud noises, and its fair show, 
behind its vulgar commonplaces, there move, and stir— 
(we know once more by a thousand vivid proofs, by 
voices within and without)—strong and momentous 
forces, powers, and passions, and desires. These are 
awake once more: we see men and women impelled, 
and swayed, and mastered by these invisible influences : 
we ourselves know, thanks to God, something of this 
spiritual stress. 

It is a religious revival. We have become alive to 
unseen movements: we are sensitive to the touch 
of religious emotions: the deep pathos of human life 
affects us, as it never affected our fathers: its cravings, 
its intentions, its possibilities, its infinities, its mysteries, 
its despairs—all these have become familiar, and in- 
telligible : and so fast as these are felt and understood, 
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we have moved out of the land of sight into the land of 
faith. We know now the barrenness of the present, 
and the tangible: we have passed under the pressure of 
the Unseen, and the Eternal: and so there has sprung 
up out of the ground of passion, watered by tearful 
sorrows, the flower of Spiritual Faith—Faith, which 
is the discovery of the inner powers of Spirit,—Faith, 
which is the act with which the Spirit, in the joy of 
that self-discovery, severs itself from all that is without, 
frees itself, detaches itself, and enters on its own life, 
holding its life within itself. In Faith, the Spirit comes 
to itself; it holds revealed within itself, within that 
world which is its own, a new order of being, a new 
region of emotion, of which it enters into possession,—a 
region withdrawn from all the rough handling of the 
flesh, beyond the touch of worldly weapons,—a region 
unearthly, unseen, that fadeth not away, within which a 
oreat drama is everlastingly enacted; a drama, crowded 
with incident, rich with passionate hopes and fears, 
awful in its issues; a drama which no eye sees, nor ear 
hears, yet a drama, real, incessant, exciting, absorbing, 
the Drama of Spiritual Salvation. 

This drama has once more in our generation been 
felt in all its thrilling intensity ; and hence, there has 
been in our midst this wonderful revival of worship. 
Following with our hearts that momentous action, by 
which the world is lost and saved, we have known once 
more the strange motions of spirit, which to the outside 
eye seem so extravagant, so fanciful,—the rapture of 
praise, the absorption of prayer, the joys of contempla- 
tion, the outpour of song, the living flame of adoration, 
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‘the prostration of penitence. This we have known; 
and, with it, came the inevitable sense of communion, 
of a common effort, and a common interest, of united 
participation in a single action, the redemption of all in 
the one Lord. The spiritual life is no lonely, isolated 
thing, no solitary possession, but a citizenship in a 
spiritual country: we are admitted members of an 
immense company, of a new race, of a single body: 
and our worship, therefore, which should give spiritual 
expression to the new conditions into which we had 
entered, must be united, must be the action of the 
entire body. 

So it was, through the needs of common worship, that 
we rediscovered and revived the reality of the Catholic 
Church: and this Church, again, as the home of spiritual 
aspiration, and of the free spontaneity of faith, must 
have that detachment from earthly things, that freedom, 
that inner self-possession, which is the peculiar gift of 
faith. By faith, spirit shows its self-mastery, its self- 
completeness, its independence of local tie, or circum- 
stance, or external accident: and the Holy Church, 
built without hands, the spiritual home that faith 
inhabits, must, so we have slowly learned, be also self- 
complete, self-mastered, with a life, and substance, and 
reality of its own, independent of circumstance, capable 
of free detachment from all temporal and earthly con- 
ditions. 

We praise God for all we have gained. 

But let me ask you whether we have not yet to make 
another step. 

The spirit comes to itself in faith; but does it keep 
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to itself? Is it of the nature of spirit to remain de- 


tached and withdrawn, severed from earthly circum- 
stance, self-possessed, and self-contented? Does it 
abandon to its own ways and works that outer world, 
from the bonds and cravings of which it has joyfully 
severed itself ? 

Nay! Spirit is always, by the very essence of its 
being, an activity, a movement, a quickening power. 
It cannot exist at all without issuing in act, in motion; 
wherever it is, it is felt abroad as a wind, strong and 
masterful, under the pressure of which we see the reeds 
shake, and the trees bend and bow, and the waters curl 
and roll: it is felt, sudden and alive, like a flame, under 
the touch of which things stir, and change, and melt, 
and kindle, and start, and quiver, and shine. Spirit is 
a power; and in coming to itself, it has discovered the 
secret of its power: in finding itself, it has gained an 
increase of force: in freeing itself from the rule and 
limit of outward things, it has won to itself new 
activities, new capacities, new domination. It is more 
alive than before; and it makes manifest its increase of 
life by the power which goes out from it; the power of 
the wind, and of the fire. ’ 

Spirit never lives shut up within its own secret 
pleasure-house, nursing its own musings. It is always 
a force: if it fails to find scope for action, it loses 
strength, it wanes. Spiritual emotion cannot sustain 
itself, unless it become more than an emotion; for 
spirit holds within it the power to will, its life lies in 
the free exercise of will; and a will must act, or die. 
And spirit, too, is love; and love must ever be seeking 
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occasion to show itself, to pour out its gifts, to put itself 
to use, to carry help: kept to itself, then, unused and 
ineffective, the love, that is the heart of spirit, withers, 
and faints. 

A revival of spiritual emotion, then, must of necessity 
involve a revival of spiritual activity. The spirit that 
is sought and won in the hidden chamber must make 
itself manifest on the housetops. The spiritual secret 
that is whispered in darkness must inevitably utter its 
cry in the broad daylight, must make itself heard in the 
crowded streets. 

This is the law of its life; to win its power from the 
Father Which seeth in secret, but to exhibit that power 
in victorious sovereignty over this earth, that our eyes 
see, and our hands handle. 

If spirit is present in our midst, then virtue must go 
out from it; the thrill of its presence cannot be re- 
strained; it will make itself felt out and beyond the 
very skirts of its clothing in sudden motions, in mar- 
vellous efficacies, in electric touches, in healing breaths. 
This poor earth of ours, bound over in bondage to Satan, 
worn and weary with ancient evils and the burden of 
intolerable wrongs, has but to draw near to this new 
power, and lay its finger on the hem of the garment, 
and lo! the change has passed over it, the mystery of 
iniquity is loosed: it knows within itself that it has 
been made whole! 

If it be true, then, that no revival of spiritual life 
can be real and enduring from which virtue does not 
go out, to better the world’s estate, to unloose its sins, 
to banish its sadness; and if, as we discovered in the 
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region of worship, spiritual life is, always, no isolated, 
individual matter, but a movement of many souls, a 
movement that knits men together, and spreads by 
sympathy, and gathers heart by gathering masses, and 


works and grows in companionship; and that the 


needs of perfect adoration are fulfilled only in the 
united movement of the Catholic Church, of the 
Body of Christ: if so, then must this social character 
belong, also and as much, to the correspondent activity 
of spirit, of which we now speak, this activity of the 
wind and of the fire, with which spirit issues out, in 
power to redeem and renew the earth. Ifthe Church 
be necessary to the perfection of worship, then is it 
also necessary to the fulfilment of righteousness. If 
our spirits cannot mount upward with strength, and 
persistence, and courage, until they have been embraced 
and unfolded by the upward motion of a whole spiritual 
society, then neither can they move outward in acts 
of truth, and purity, and love, unless that same society 
be about them and around them, to sustain and encour- 
age, to nourish, and enlarge, and enlighten. 

My brethren, Christ our Lord, as He stood upon our 
earth, found Himself in face of no casual and isolated 
fragments of evil. What He saw and met was a vast, 
and ancient, and weighty dominion, huge with gathered 
stores of sin, strong with interlacing bonds, knit tight 
and fast by link upon link, by tie of blood, by touches of 
hideous sympathy, by dire kinship, and hateful affinity— 
welded and soldered by the strokes of heavy centuries 
into a single, solid, compact, and enduring mass—the 
kingdom of evil, moving in steady persistence under 
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captaincies, and principalities, and powers: and what 
He strove, even unto blood, to raise up over against it, 
was a massive movement of concentrated energies, all 
working together, with one heart and one spirit, one 
law, one hope, one baptism, pledged one and all to 
loyal companionship, bound up into the powerful unity 
of a single organic frame, a body of faithful men set 
upon fulfilling righteousness, a society for well-doing, 
a Holy Church, whose very breath, and life, and being 
should be instinct with goodness, and temperance, and 
kindness, and purity, and love—a kingdom of God, 
offering to sin a counter-force as united as its own, as 
multitudinous, as entire—a kingdom of God which 
should not struggle, and sink, and struggle again in rare 
and solitary efforts of moral heroism, at loose intervals, 
in disappointing disorder: nay! but a dominion that 
should stand, and not fail—should grow, and increase, 
and gather foree—should withstand the shock of dis- 
aster, the battering of the hostile years, the fall of kings, 
the uncertain shiftings of the peoples—should slowly and 
painfully raise its fabric of holy living, line by line, 
and stone by stone—a dominion with the strength of 
the everlasting hills, a kingdom that should have no 
end, against which the gates of hell, with all their 
ordered and marshalled hosts, should never prevail. 

So He planned: and where but in this Divine plan 
do we find the secret of that victorious joy, that burned 
like fire within the heart of the early Church? What 
was the blessed change that then came over men? Was 
it that there had never been, before Christ, any heroic 
striving after righteousness, any superb hatred of 
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wrong? Nay, there had been much, much most high 
and fair. But each effort had been as the unavailing 
battling of some breathless swimmer against the loud 
inrush of the buffeting waves. He may struggle, but 
he must sink at last, and he knows it! Alone and 
desperate, this and that noble soul strove to retain some 
_white purity of heart, some sweet touch of gentle 
peace; but higher and higher the great floods rose, the 
floods of foul imaginations; fiercer beat and roared the 
storm of malice, and cruelty, and all uncharitableness. 
The entire set of the world was against him. It was 
rushing down into ruin: no strong hand or wary foot 
could stay the headlong fall. So such men had felt, 
and fainted, and fallen: and lo! now, not in pitiful 
loneliness, but in inspiring unity of hope, a whole 
brotherhood are about them, pledged to pure living, 
pledged to undo wrong; an entire society surrounds 
them, with the warmth, and glow, and fervour of a 
crowd, all swayed by the one high motive, all moving, 
hand in hand, towards one aim, all thrilled by one 
expectation, the enthusiasm for right. 

The Greek philosopher, who set himself to hold his 
own soul in purity and peace at any cost, felt himself 
to be (so he tells us) as one who, in a wild tempest of 
sleet and hail, crouches behind a wall, content if he 
may but keep himself, at least, dry while the storm 
swept by. So it had been: but these Christians crouch 
no longer: out from behind their sheltering walls they 
come to find themselves, boldly and in broad day, 
dreaming of new possibilities altogether,—of whole 
multitudes knit into the endeavour after good, into the 
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Body of Christ; of a society in which holiness should 
be the law, and purity the possession; of a society 
which should begin to make manifest, even now among 
men, the blessed peace of that new heaven and new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. ? 

My brethren, is this so? What have we done with 
_ this splendid hope? We have learned something of 
the power of united worship: but what have we used 
of this power of united well-doing?. The Church can- 
not, indeed, stand out from the Christianized civilization, 
in the vivid contrast with which, in those early days, it 
rose up from out of a dark Pagan society. But we 
still must most anxiously ask, how far does it gather 
into itself, and concentrate into a single effort, the 
movements that, in our day, make for righteousness, 
the movements that make against wrong ? 

How far does it make itself felt, as a body of constant 

well-doing and pure living, throwing itself, with the 
weight and momentum of a solid and single mass, into 
the cause of justice, and mercy, and uprightness ? 
_ How far does it devote its splendid heritage of tradi- 
tion, and position, and wealth, to the loosening of iniqui- 
tous bonds, to the lifting of burdens, to the bettering of 
the crushed, and the outcast, and the forsaken ? 

And to bring the question nearer home to each sepa- 
rate soul, let us seriously ask ourselves, one and all: 

Are we at all sure to find that, as we pass from out 
of the talk and company of the ordinary world into 
the society of Churchmen, we have changed at all, for 
the better, the moral atmosphere that we breathe ? 

1 Of, Church Gifts of Civilization, pp. 147-207. 
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Are we sensible, always, that we have stepped across 
a line, inside which there is a sweeter air, and cleaner 
ways, touches of a higher peace and of a fairer tender- 
ness—touches that soothe our feverish hearts, and 
smoothe down our ruffled petulance, and cheer our 
troubled gloom, and scatter our beclouded tempers ? 
Do we find a better, brighter life about us ? 

I would not have us forget, indeed, the examples of 
helpful and devoted work, that each of us can, praise be 
to God ! easily recall ; but how personal, how lonely, how 
separate, how fragmentary have they been! Each man 
has been left to struggle, as he may, almost as heavily 
over-matched as if he were back in some huge old-world 
civilization. 

And those larger movements and agitations that 
have set themselves to remove injustice, or clear a new 
space free from base encumbrances, for goodness, and 
fair living—the very movements, which a National 
Church exists to inaugurate, and make possible— 
well! how perilously have we left them to others to 
achieve; others who, as often as not, owe no conscious 
loyalty to Him Who died to found, in His Blood, a 
kingdom of uprightness; died to loose the prisoners 


out of captivity, to give sight to the blind, and speech ~ 


to the dumb, and life to the dead, to bring in the great 
and acceptable year. 

As we speak with devout Church-men or women, 
does the higher man in us, that is stifled and choked 
by the dusty turmoil of the world,—does it wake up, 
as if by magic? does it bestir itself to nobler dreams ? 
does it recall its best hours of enkindling aspiration ? 
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Does it freshen, and brighten, as the sea under breeze 
and sun? Is it natural to us, in their presence, under 
their eyes, to speak of righteousness, to denounce the 
cruelty of evil-doings, to scheme for justice to the 
injured, and for comfort to the suffering? Is it easier, 
with them than with others, to pour out our compassion 
for the weary and heavy-laden? Lasier to believe that 
the poor shall not always be forsaken, that the patient 
abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever? Easier 
to believe that man shall not always have the upper 
hand, that verily there is a God that judgeth the earth ? 
Are we, when with them, as in a home of hallowed 
grace, secure of sympathy with all high appeals, all 
splendid endeavours,—the quick, eager sympathy, that 
is sure to flow out of the hearts of those who hunger 
and thirst after the kingdom of righteousness ? 

' Ah! surely, these questions are searching, are 
humbling! How little security have we that those who | 
have knelt praying together with us in the Church of 
God, will not, in deed and speech, outside the church door, 
take upon them the lower tone of cynical indifference 
to public wrong, will not give the pitiful shrug of easy 
disbelief ; when possibilities of fairer days are opening 
upon the tired earth, will not drop from their lips the 
light scoff, the sharp sneer, at those who dream of a 
purer justice, of a larger freedom,—dream of undoing 
oppression, and of curbing sin ! 

And is it only of others that we have to sorrowfully 
complain? Alas! why, then, are we, each of us, so 
pitifully conscious of cramped enthusiasms, of half- 
hearted beliefs? How little of prophetic fury is there 
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about us! How passive, how indifferent, how unstirred 
we remain, while huge sins walk abroad, and the earth 
is full of cruel habitation! What evils are there that 
shrink before our indignation? What wrongs are there 
that dread our loud outcry? What low and _ base 
ambitions are there that creep off abashed when we are 
near? What worldly man feels uncomfortable in our 
presence? Why is it, that no rebuke, no repugnance, 
goes out from our very being against iniquity? Why 
do sins flourish so close to us, without fear, and without 
scruple? Something is wrong. We pray, we know 
spiritual hopes and joys: we are far more alive than 
many men about us to religious emotions and religious 
inspirations. Why is it, then, that we are not equally con- 
scious of a purer moral tone than they, of a more delicate 
sense of right, of a nobler, and more victorious wrath ? 

My brethren: such questions, however humiliating, 
are profitless, unless we can win some answer to them. 
I can but attempt one slight answer to-night. 

Our individual weakness is, surely, due to our isola- 
tion. We do not hold our moral life as a debt due to 
the Church; we do not work righteousness as members 
of a corporation, of a body pledged to holy living. 
Alone, and fearing the terrific odds that are against us, 
no wonder that we faint, and quail. 

But if there were about us a large and rushing 
movement towards God—the pressure of multitudes, 
the fervour of a crowd: if there stood about us a fair 
brotherhood, bound to this high chivalry, warring 


for the right,—ah !| then there would be nothing we 


could not hope to achieve ! 
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Why, then, is there so little of such movement’? 

Because each strugegler strives alone, unconscious of 
his responsibilities, of the call that is on him to bear 
his share in creating such a mighty moving of the 
waters. 

Dear people, in working out salvation we are working 
for others: for we are members of a body—which 
suffers or gains as a whole, according as each member 
loses or sins. 

All these our brothers, each in his lonely strife 
against sin and wrong, look for our support, look for 
encouragement from our companionship: and, when we 
fall, when we yield to the seductive influences of lust, 
or vanity, or sloth, or moral doubt, we not only outrage 
God’s honour, not only defile the temple of the Holy 
One, but, also, we fail our brother in his need; we sin 
against the Body of Christ; we lower its tone, we 
degrade its office, we decrease its efficiency for good ; 
we obstruct its life. Each sinner about or near us 
misses from us, who have so sadly betrayed our trust, the 
rebuke that might have stirred, and saved: each penitent 
struggles; through our sin, under a blinder weight, under 
a direr burden of evil: each saint who thirsted for 
sympathy in his agony, fights a harder battle, suffers from _ 
more grievous infirmities, because we have brought him 
no help, because our lives carry with them no power of 
inspiration, no fire of love. 

We owe it to them, we owe it to all, that our minds 
should be set on righteousness. 

Remember it! remember that it is for others, that 
we wrestle and pray! Remember it, when the dark 
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hours hide us from all eyes! when loneliness at once 
weakens the will, and empowers the temptation ! Alone 
we fight! Yes! but others will feel, and know, the 
issue of that conflict ! 

Others, toiling, striving, suffering as we, will catch 
from us in the day to come, some touch of tender, 
helpful comfort, if now, in the hour hee trial, we hold 
fast to God and to holiness. 

Others—if we loose our grasp on eee and goodness 
now—others will look to us from out of their sad 
bitterness of soul, from out of their broken endeavours 
—and will look in vain! No virtue will go out from 
us! No fountain of living water will spring up to 
refresh their hot lips! The hem of our garment will 
bring with it no blessing, no power to heal and save! 

We fight not for ourselves alone. These are they— 
our brethren—the cloud wherewith we walk encom- 
passed: it is for them that we wrestle through the long 
night: they count on the strength that we might bring 
them, if we so wrestle that we prevail. The morning 
that follows the night of our lonely trial would, if we 
be faithful, find us new men, with a new name of help, 
and of promise, and of comfort, in the memory of which 
others would endure bravely, and fight as we had 
fought. 

Oh, turn to God in fear, lest, through hidden dis- 
loyalty, we have not a cup of cold water to give those 
who turn to us for succour in their sore need ! 


SERMON XIX. 
THE PRUNING OF THE VINE. 


«FE am the true Dine, and filo Sather is the Bushandman: ebery 
branch in Mile that beareth not fruit He taketh away, anv ebery branch 
that beareth fruit, He purgeth it that it map bring forth move fruit.’— , 
ST. JOHN xv. 1-2. 


Our Lord has many offices, and gives Himself many 
names. He is the supreme Lawgiver, the unique 
authority ; and, as such, He names Himself the Door, 
the narrow, but one and universal Passage, by Whom 
all must enter who would come into the peace of secure 
allegiance to God. 

He is the King; and, as such, He names Himself 
the Good Shepherd, Who shepherds His flock with 
undoubted devotion, and is followed hither and thither 
with unwavering loyalty by the happy sheep who are 
known of Him by name, to the pastures of delightful 
tranquillity, and by the ever-flowing waters of ceaseless 
content. 

He is the Saviour, the Deliverer; and so names 
Himself the great Physician, Who will heal the broken- 
hearted, and bring health to them that are sick and at 
the point to die: yea, even though they were dead, yet 
shall they live, for verily, He is the Resurrection, and 
the Life, Whose voice the very dead shall hear, and 
they that hear shall live for evermore. 
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He is the Revealer, the Truth; and so names Him- 
self the Light, in Whom men recognise the reality of all 
their works, and of all their high imaginings, and of 
all their longing aspirations, and to Whose blessed 
Light they press forward that their deeds may be made 
manifest that they have been wrought in God. 

He is the Son of Man, Whom God has sealed to be 
His one and only Minister, His sole Servant; and so 
pronounces Himself to be to all humanity the very 
Bread of Life, the Flesh and the Blood, by sharing in 
Which mankind lays hold of eternal sustenance, and 
will be raised again, body and soul, complete and trans- 
figured, at the Tremendous Day. 

All this He is, and much more; and, under every 
figure, we seize some glimpse of our many-sided re-— 
lationship to our Master and Lord, and we bless Him 
that gave, and we rejoice in what we receive, 

But now, when the last hours of the Lord’s life are 
hurrying to their close, and the tenderest, nearest 
familiarity of the last sweet converse between the 
Master and those whom He now deigns to call His 
friends, is attained : 

Now, when all evil has been sifted, and purged, and 
cleansed, and he who received the sop has gone out into 
the night, and they who remain have been washed 
and sanctified every whit: 

Now, when the Lord’s heart pours out its most im- 
passioned utterance, its most secret love, over the souls 
of those with whom He sits as He shall sit no more for 
ever, in the pure intimacy of human-kindness: 

Now, at the close of that memorial hour, that un- 
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forgotten feast, into which our Lord pressed all the 
fulness and the wonder of the crowning memories 
which would hereafter fix and hold the prevailing and 
imperishable remembrance of Him among men until 
His coming again: ? 
Now, as He stands amid His chosen, His beloved, His 
own, with, it may be, the very cup in His hands, which 
but now He had blessed, and uplifted, and enriched with 
the Promise of that atoning Blood which He was to 
carry for ever from henceforth into the Holiest of Holies, 
before the Eyes of the Most High: 

Now, He Who is, to the Church of His love, the Lord 
of all her innermost life, has one figure more in which 
to embody that hidden, unceasing, continuous intimacy 
of union which would, for ever and ever, draw faster 
and closer to Himself the souls of those who had 
passed, by the power of His great Sacrifice, within 
the secret place of His love; within the circle of His 
Church’s perfecting grace; within that upper chamber 
in which for ever the Lord Jesus comes, and moves, 
and shows Himself, and sits at meat, and passes in 
and out, and breathes perpetual blessing, and shows 
His hands and His side, and takes the cup, and gives 
thanks, and gives to them whom He has sanctified, 
and is known in the breaking of bread. 

This is the familiar intimacy which He is now sealing 
by His last parting words, and out of the midst of which 
He speaks the parable of its mysterious laws, “ I am the 
Vine, the very and only Vine, and My Father is the 
Husbandman. Iam the Vine, and ye are the branches. 
Abide in Me, for without Me ye can do nothing.” 
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“ Abide in Me.” 

When our Lord is describing the first activity of 
Faith in Him, He has another metaphor, “Come unto 
Me.” “He that cometh unto Me shall have everlasting 
life.” 

Faith begins, for man, in an act of approach. It is 
true such a coming can only be by virtue of God’s pre- 
venient action: all those who come are already given of 
God; it is the power of that gift which moves men to 
come; no man comes, unless God the Father draws him. 
Faith is a gift; it presupposes an activity on God’s side: 
but man has still his part to play; he, too, is to be 
active; he, too, is a living motive-power; he has, by 
his own exertion, to make that act of approach which 
God’s precedent gift of his soul to Christ has made 
possible. He has still to throw his own personal 
energy into the needful belief: he has to come, to draw 
near, to the life; and such coming is fulfilled when the 
soul has drawn so near that it can put out its hand and 
receive the very life that it desires; when it can feed 
on it, as it can on bread; when it can eat of the very 
Flesh, and drink of the very Blood of Him on Whom it 
believes. This act of eating is the crown and culmina- 
tion of the act of approach. That activity of the man’s 
free-will, which was begun in the energy by which he 
set himself in motion to come to the life, is continued 
in the energy by which he sets himself to eat and to 
drink of this most marvellous Food. 

But the final act by which Faith attains the end of 
its approach, and is knit to that to which it was draw- 
ing near, and touches, and handles, and receives, and is 
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made one with, that which, by its charm, draws the soul 
_ towards it from afar—this act, however vital, and crucial, 
and essential, does not close the history of faith; man 
cannot now fall back into idleness, or security, because 
his faith has at last touched its goal. That goal is the 
Living Personality of Christ, the Son of the Most High: 
it is an eternal Fount of endless and infinite Life. He 
who has so terminated his approach, finds himself 
encircled by a power of inexhaustible grace and 
strength, in the might of whose everlasting glory he 
may for ever and ever be quickened by undying fires, 
and renewed, and replenished, and reinvigorated by the 
ever-new and ever-increasing splendour of a life that 
can never fade, or diminish, or slacken, or fail. His 
faith, therefore, finds itself pledged to a new trial, toa 
new task: it has succeeded in coming; will it succeed 
in abiding? To abide; to cling and adhere; to sustain 
the contact ; to keep the grasp firm and sure; to hold 
fast through all shocks of circumstance; to keep open 
all the passages, that the life-influences may pass in and 
out freely—this is now the work of the faith which 
has once entered into Christ. The man has passed 
within the action of his Lord’s Personality: he has 
partaken of His substance: he has been included in 
His Body: this is his astounding privilege. But still 
he may not rest, may not be content, may not trust 
to this achievement. He must even yet put out all 
his force of faith in order to retain the position that he 
has won. He must be himself in full activity, if he is 
to abide in the Body. His faith must put to use all 
its ties and bonds of persistent devotion, if it is to hold 
sy 
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its place. The Twelve who listened on that parting 


night had indeed been made branches of the perfect 
Vine: they had been chosen, and taken, and grafted in ; 
they were, even then, alive with Christ’s life, instinct 
with His grace, held fast in His Heart, made clean, and 
sanctified through the Truth; and yet He has still 


to insist, with anxious and loving entreaty, “ Abide in 


Me, asIin you.” “Abide! Let nothing slacken; let 
no effort fail; let no energies run down. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine; 
no more can ye, except ye abide in Me.” “He that 
abideth in Me, he it is, and he only, who will bring 
forth fruit.” And then the earnest beseeching to abide 
unfolds the two strong cords by which their souls will 
bind themselves to Him with the irrevocable strength 


of the Eternal God: (1) “Love,” the unfailing force that 


knits two souls in one—this is the band that will never 
break. Let their love be living and vigorous, as the love 
that binds the Father to the Son, and then they will 
surely abide. “As the Father hath loved Me, so 
have I loved you: abide in this My love.” And (2) love 
that binds, tends also to assimilate: it reproduces its 
own likeness: therefore, by loving Christ, they will be 
like Him; they will become fashioned into His resem- 
blance—into the similitude of His love; they will obey 
His inspiration; they will keep His commandments: 
“If ye keep My commandments, ye shall abide in My 
love; yea, even as I have kept the Father’s command- 
ments, and abide in His love.” “Ye are My friends, 
whom I love, and who love Me, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.” 
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And bound by these two cede of love and like- 
ness into an abiding unity with Christ, they will 
retain a permanent and undiminishing gladness of soul: 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy— 
the joy that belongs to the unshaken unity of the 
Father and the Son—may abide in you; and that this 
your joy may be full.” 

And, in the might of this abiding hold on Christ, 
they shall have power with God; their prayers shall 
prevail before Him. “For if ye abide in Me, and 
My words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you.” 

And yet more: the permanence which belongs to 
their own fidelity to Him Who is their continual life, 
will pass out from them into the very work that they 
will do in its strength. Not only will he, who ‘abideth, 
bring forth much fruit, but the fruit itself will abide, 
and not wither: for that choice of Christ, which, by 
love and righteousness, they hold fast with unswerv- 
ing vigour, has “ordained them that they should go 
and bring forth fruit, and that their fruit should abide.” 

All this is theirs, if only they abide; if only their 
faith continues to cling; if only it fail not to preserve 
the life-giving unity. But for this they must not be 
idle: yea, for this the power of the Father must be 
called in, must be secured, so urgent is the need, so 
real the peril: and so Christ prays, in that last great 
prayer in the strength of which His true Church stands 
to this hour, “ O Holy Father, keep”—not only bring, but 
keep—‘through Thine own Name those whom Thou hast 
given Me, that they may be one, even as we are one, 
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While I was with them, I kept them in Thy Name:” 
“Those whom Thou gavest Me I have kept, and lost 
none, but the son of perdition. I pray Thee now, that, 
as I once kept, so Thou, Father, wouldst keep them 
from the evil of the world.” 

So anxiously did our Lord entreat His friends to hold 
fast to the union with Him to which they had attained: 
so earnestly did He call on the Father to continue His 
fostering care, to guard and shield the gift that He had 
given. “Keep them, Holy Father! keep them, that 
they may abide in Me!” 

And two pictures are given us, that admit us still 
further to an insight into the Father's action upon 
those whom Christ has once chosen. 

They are chosen, and ordained to abide, in order that 
they may bring forth fruit. This is the point to which, 
above all, the Father looks. “Herein is My Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” The Father is the 
husbandman: His whole care, His whole hope, is to 
find fruit. This is the terror of the Father’s face, that 
He, the Holy, looks for the holy ; He, the Righteous, 
seeks for worshippers, those who are such as He is; 
He, the Life-Giver, looks for those who can give life! 
Nothing imperfect, nothing sterile can abide before 
Him. The whole energy of His eternal love spends 
itself in the tremendous effort to form, and retain, and 
enjoy the image of itself, the likeness of its own loveli- 
ness. This, and this only, can content it, can satisfy it, 
can satiate its conscious yearnings. For this He has 
given His Son: for this He has planted His vine, and 
digged His winepress, and built His watch-tower: for this 
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He laboureth hitherto, from the foundation of the 
world: He seeketh the fruit; the fruit of His long 
travail; the fruit of all His husbandry. Nothing short 
of this! | 

And, therefore, surely, it is that Christ insists so per- 
sistently on His “abide in Me.” “Abide; for without 
abiding ye will bring forth no fruit.” It is not enough 
to be merely grafted in; fruit must be found upon us, 
or else the Father will have spent His labour in vain. 
Abide, then, abide in the Vine, for there is much to 
be done—much that requires time, and patience, and 
waiting. Fruit is long in coming : it is slowly matured: 
it has many long hours to pass before it ripen. Abide, 
then ; cling fast; hold yourself close; keep on the grasp 
of faith without fail, without slackening. 

For there is no exception, no escape. The Father 
will one day look for His reward: He will seek for the 
one thing needful; and every branch, every single 
branch, that beareth not fruit, “He taketh away!” That 
is His rule, His constant, unvarying practice: “He 
taketh that barren branch away!” And what happens to 
such dry and broken fragments we know well, our very 
experience tells us, it is an inevitable fact, “ Men gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” 

Most terrible, most horrible! To have once been in 
the Vine; to have been ingrafted within Christ; to 
have had His life working through us; to have been 
knit up into the unity of His Immortal Humanity, 
quickened by His Spirit, fed with His Blood, upheld 
by the power of His living Body. 

And, then, to have let the flow of grace slacken ; to 
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have dropped our energies; to have suffered our faith to | 


loosen its hold, to deaden, and sink, and fall back; to 
have allowed the slow torpor of sloth to creep over us, 
the feeble weakness of forgetfulness to sap our strength; 
to have seen hope, and spring, and joy, and aspiration 


die away out of our hearts, like sunlight out of an. 


evening sky, until a coldness, a chilling whisper has 
crept round the dull chambers of the soul, and has told 
us that warmth had finally fled, that the day was over, 
that night had come; to have ceased to strive; to have 
folded our hands; to have closed our eyes; to have 
remembered no more the inspirations that once sum- 
moned us to action; to have been content with the 
lower level, with the weaker effort, until effort itself 
has become impossible, and each lower standard is 
deserted for one still poorer, and principles grow vague, 
and shifty, and indecisive: to see dimly what once we 
saw clear, and feel feebly what once stirred us like a 
trumpet, and hear no more the voice of God in the 
Garden, nor ever again rise from our bed to listen for 
the far sounds of Christ’s chariot wheels, nor catch any 
more the cry through the night of the Spirit and the 
Bride who wait for the coming :—this is the incredible 
thing! Yet this is what may befall us! Yes; we all 
know it: we all have shuddered to find suddenly within 
us the beginning of what would have such an end! This 
is that against which our Lord warned and prayed on 
His last night. This is that fruitlessness of which He 
records the terrific close: “If a man abide not in Me, 
he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; and men 
gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned.” : 
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But it is not on a prospect such as this that I would 
fix your eyes this morning. We are here in hope, and 
joy, and thankful praise; and, though it may not be 
without its good purpose to remember, for one brief 
moment, the terrors and the perils that underlie our 
Christian gladness, the scorpions and the adders, the 
young lions and the dragons, which we tread under 
our feet as we move along the pathway of glory and 
salvation, yet I would lead your thoughts quickly on 
from this to the nobler and more inspiring revelation 
that Christ makes to us of the Father’s action on those 
who are abiding in His love, and doing Him good and 
acceptable service. 

How strange, how startling is the mystery! Just as 
arrival at Christ our Goal was, after all, not the crown- 
ing accomplishment, the final close of faith’s victory, but 
was only the beginning of a new, and increasing, and 
most anxious task to be plied by faith, of abiding in 
Him Whom it had found and enjoyed; so, too, the very 
pledge that we succeed in giving of that true abiding in 
Christ,—the good works, the fruit in which the Father — 
is glorified,—these are no final result, no assured close, 
in which the great Husbandman of our souls can rest 
content. He takes great delight in them, it is true, 
but His delight is the delight of an Almighty love, 
and such love is infinite, is inexhaustible in its require- 
ments. He rewards them, indeed, but His reward, His 
seal and crown of joy, is to raise the level of His demands. 
We have done something for Him: well and good, it 
shall be the happy privilege allotted to us, to be given 

1 Preached at the Festival of the Wantage Home. 
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the power to do much more. We have been faithful 


over a few things: well done, ye good and faithful 
servants! this, then, shall be your gain,—to be set 
over many things, to rule over cities. 

Nor will this gain be easily won; this privilege will 
not be without its own anxiety, and trouble, and severity, 
and rigour, and patience, and pain. No, the Lord 
promises no light and easy move upward: for the life 
that has already been working in us, and has brought 
forth such good results, is nevertheless richer, and 
more exuberant than any fruit that we have suffered 
it as yet to produce in us; and hence comes our new 
task. We have not yet concentrated all our efficacy on 
God’s sole service; we have not yet dedicated all our 
force and energy to the purposes of that fruit, for 
which alone the Husbandman trains, and tends, and 
succours us. That life, that is in us of Christ, as yet 
pours out its abundance into a thousand odd tendrils 
and superfluous leaves. Showy and splendid as these 
may look, they are yet but passing and perishing gifts, 
without an aim, without a work, ending in nothing, 
useless to others, unprofitable to that sweet purpose of 
love which ever seeks to pass out beyond itself, and 
to devote all its whole strength to the service of others, 
to the fruit that others will enjoy. These, then, are 
not the fruit that the Father asks for, the fruit that 


can be put to profit, the fruit that will abide: and, 


therefore, there is stern work yet to be done, there is 
nervous and hard discipline yet to be endured. We 
have not yet done with that law which bade us cut off 
the corrupted hand, and pluck out the eye that offends. 
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No, the reward that we have won by our high aims, 
by our holy success, is just this, that the Father 
deems us now worthy of His sharper handling, of His 
more imperative care. He looks upon us now with 
something of hope: He looks upon us, and His Heart 
frames grander possibilities, and a finer end: He has 
higher issues in mind: He schemes for us a nobler per- 
fection than any we have yet attained, yea, than any 
we have dreamed of: and, therefore, He will draw His 
knife; He will shape us, and fashion us; He will clean 
off and cut away all that now uses up for its own 
delight the flowing sap, that might be dedicated, with 
a more single aim, to the purpose of fruit. Quick, 
sharp, and clear, the biting edge of the Father’s tool 
passes in and out of our soul’s desires, its pleasant 
fancies, its manifold imaginations,—the pretty leaves, the 
merry curling tendrils! there they all lie, so swiftly, 
on the ground, given over to the burning: and all about 
us are little gashes and naked boughs,—where we miss 
that which once delighted, and sigh for that which was 
once our pride. 

«Every branch that beareth fruit, God purgeth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit.” 

Dearly beloved, we are met together to-day to 
celebrate, with hearty thanksgiving to the good God 
Who giveth all, the precious and blessed work which 
has been done for Him and for the love of His dear 
Son, by that band of devoted Sisters, whose beautiful 
home is in this place. 

Not for compliments, not for complacent self-praise, 
are we here; but for the true and invigorating pro- 
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fession, assembled together in the sight of God, of our 


grateful sense of His unspeakable mercies, Who shielded 
go tenderly the days of this holy society. Blessed, 
most blessed, is the life of those who have been per- 
mitted to devote their whole hearts and souls to such 
a service of love, of tenderness, of helpfulness, of peace. 
Blessed is the thankful and overflowing sympathy of 
those who, outside and apart from any direct share in 
this sweet working, have come to-day to acknowledge 
the delicious relief, that again and again has lightened 
all their labour, and illuminated all their weariness, as 
they remembered, when their own work seemed clouded 
with failure, and ruined by opposition, and defiled by 
sin, the constant, and pure, and unfailing devotion that 
was passing out from this Wantage Home, in peaceful 
and gracious loveliness, with no check or stint, bringing 
comfort to dark places, and healing to bruised and 
broken lives. For this, and for His enduring mercies, 
we thank and praise and give glory to God with one 
heart and with one mouth to-day. 

But it is our Christian boldness to be able to be 
severe even in our joy, to recall dangers even when 
triumphant. It is ours to keep our footing sure then 
when gladness is most overpowering. For, indeed, we 
Christians well know that all our triumphs, all our 
gladness, are not our looked-for reward—it is not for 
these that we strive. They are but helps, but encourage- 
ments, but refreshments, but omens,—pledges of far more 
to come, symbols of larger fulfilments, parables of that 
infinite glory of God up towards which we may never 
cease to move. Therefore it is that our moments of 
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thanksgiving are moments in which we gather our forces 

-for new efforts, and gird on our armour, and brace up 
nerve and sinew. For well we know that the love of 
God can never content itself, kind and tender as it is 
to our poor handiwork. Well we know that where it 
finds anything, there it delights to ask for more, that to 
him that hath done work, to him shall still more be 
given; that whenever it discovereth a branch that 
bringeth forth fruit, it purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. : 

“He purgeth it.” My brethren, if we think over all 
the vast Church life of which this Wantage Sisterhood is 
so encouraging a sample, do we not know what this 
purging may mean? do we not understand that this 
purging may be even now in action ? 

There is trouble behind and before us; there are 
searchings of hearts, and fears, and sufferings. We 
catch glimpses of principles which it will be painful 
and perilous to hold faithfully, yet most desperate to 
abandon. We see ahead many storms to brave, much 
hatred to encounter, many hearts to wound, many 
sympathies to afflict. 

Is it hard, we think, having done so much, having 
worked so loyally, having won our way so gallantly, to 
be met still by the dismay and confusion, by the alarm 
and terror of war? Is there never to be rest, never to 
be satisfaction? Will there always be tumult and 
anxiety ? 

Yes! for this is God’s promise; this is His care; this 
is His reward; this is our testimony! We cannot read 
St, John and be surprised. Why should the hardships 
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make us doubt? For certainly, if we are on the right — 


way, if we are doing good work, there will. be this in- 
crease of trouble and endurance: for this is the way of 
the great Husbandman; this is His mode of showing 
favours ; this is His mode of blessing ; this is His witness 
to the branch that bringeth forth fruit for His glory: 
“He purgeth it, that it may bring forth more.” 

And we,—are we not ripe for this purging? We are 
puzzled, perhaps, to see how this pain and doubt, that 
surround us, attach themselves to so much that belongs 
very closely to our highest and best spring of life. The 
attack seems to fall sharpest on much that, for itself, 
we should not care for, but which is so intimately bound 
up with our flow of holy enthusiasm, so interwoven 
with the whole movement of grace, that we cannot but 
feel as if it were hard to be severe on that which 
certainly springs out of the same spirit as that which 
we know to be our life and law. 

It is our devotion,—it is our fervour, we say,—this very 
fervour which we all allow to be Divinely prompted, 
which impels us to do this or that which offends. 
Surely it is harsh to be too critical about what has so 
good and true an origin! Surely to attack the results 
is to attack the principle! Surely we may be allowed 
a charitable latitude——a measure of kindly indulgence! 

So we wonder and, perhaps, fret, and grow impatient ; 
and yet, what does the Father’s purging imply? These 
leaves, these tendrils, that His knife chips away, are 
they not, too, works of the same Divine sap as that 
which holds the branches fast in Christ, and which 
draws out of them fruit? Are not they, too, witnesses 
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to the exuberance of rich and flowing life? Are they 
not delightful and lovely belongings of the Vine, true 
products of its abundant energy ? 

Yes! they prove life; they prove capacity ; they are 
a sign and pledge of overflowing hope. But the Father 
still asks—are they fruit? Are they not absorbing 
force that might go to the making of fruit? Are 
they not for temporary delight, for passing gratification ? 
They are pleasant to ourselves, but do they benefit 
others? Can they be dedicated to an abiding service ? 
If not, even though they be lovely, even though they 
belong to the true root, and drink of the true sap, yet 
cut them down, chip them short, save their sap for 
purer and less selfish uses. 

Far from expecting indulgence for a larger self- 
gratification, as we advance in God’s work it is this 
very gratification that He sets Himself to curtail in 
those who serve Him best. ‘This is His pruning. 
Those who know less of God can be allowed this 
plenitude of leaves, their present feelings of con- 
tentment, their sense of gratified satisfaction, their 
easy-going self-pleasing. But the more we show signs 
of aspiration, then the higher rises the rigour of self- 
sacrifice; the less are we allowed for self; the less can 
it be permitted us to stray outside the strict and 
rigid lines of a complete dedication. 

You have offered Me something of yourself—says our 
God—try, then, to offer Me the whole; let Me cut off 
all that, however good, and fair, and pleasant, yet 
diminishes the completeness of your self-surrender. 

This is the force of Christ’s question: Will ye 
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abide in Mylove? Your faith has been bold enough to ~ 
come; has it then the strength and the courage to — 


abide while I work ? abide while I purge and perfect it? 

It is this question which we of to-day have now to 
face. We are of those who trust that it has been given 
them, by no merit of theirs, to sit within the upper 
chamber, among Christ’s friends: we have been suffered 
to take our part in the great mission of the world’s 
evangelization: we have been knit into the Vine; we 
share in its wondrous growth. 

That growth has been, in England, a rapid and 
unchecked triumph for forty marvellous years; and God 
forbid that any one should bar its advance now, or 
should attempt to cry to it—Enough, so far and no 
further shalt thou go! 

There is much yet before us; we are not yet near the 
turning-point; it is not the main onward flow that is to 
be nipped and stopped—thanks be to God! 

But there is still about us—who will deny it?—so 
much of that audacity, that overflow of spirits, that 
free and heedless abandonment, that exuberant loose- 
ness, which are easily forgiven to the first flush of 
excitement, but which cannot be suffered to outlive 
that early time. They have a certain charm—the charm 
of frankness, of ease, of confidence, of spontaneity: 
they may even have done good work for a moment. 
But, nevertheless, God, Who looks for abiding fruit, for 
permanent proof, cannot for long away with them. For 
quickly, if we cling to this temper, quickly these 
almost innocent habits turn into vanities, into self- 
pleasing fancies, into wilfulness, into hardness, into 
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offence, into extravagance, into insolence. They were 
hardly sinful when they first came; rather they were 
the signs of brimming power, the overflow of noble 
enthusiasm; but the sin is to refuse to let them go. 
Charming, graceful, captivating as this exuberance of 
youthful feeling may be, God’s knife is out, and woe 
to us now of this generation, if we will not suffer Him 
to cut away what He will! 

The sterner demand is once more to be made upon 
us; the more solemn and momentous days have arrived; 
the severer discipline is being applied ; we must put 
away our childish things: “We have brought forth 
fruit!” yea, we are a living branch; and therefore God 
is preparing to purge us, that we “may bring forth more | 
fruit.” 

One word on our own inner lives. There, too, how 
surely, how sagely, this law penetrates. God, in 
His Fatherly tenderness, allows us, in our early days 
of spiritual living, so much emotional attraction, so 
much of childish conceit, so much of self-confidence, 
so much of ready outflow! He smiles over our little 
wayward imaginations, our tiny insolence, our gaieties, 
our careless freedoms. These are but the testimonies 
of His abundant Presence within us, and He can lightly 
forgive them. 

But, since they are signs of His nae power, that 
power may be put to better use; and, soon, the higher 
light breaks in upon our souls, and we see the more 
rigid principle, and we become aware of the selfishness, 
of the wilfulness, of the pride, that were but half con- 
cealed in our religious excitement, in our spiritual 
delights, in our godly service. 
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Then it is that we shall know ourselves beneath the 
searching eyes of Jesus in the secrecy of His familiar 
intimacy with His friends. 


Then it is that He will beseech us—“ Abide in Me! - 


Do not fear! it is because you have abode, and have 
brought forth some fruit, that God’s weapon is now 
sharpening itself for you; to purge you of all these 
gay tendrils and overflowing leaves—to purge you that 
you may bring forth more fruit: Summon up your 
faith, then, to abide in Me—to abide, even though 
you pass so swiftly from that happy upper chamber 
to the bitter agony of the garden, and the shame, 
the misery, the blow and darkness of the Cross.” 

Is it depressing, to have spoken thus to you this 
morning? Surely not,—surely, it is the keenest of 
all joys, to feel ourselves under the direct handling of 
God; the most bracing of all triumphs, to know that 
all our present victories are to be left behind, that 
we may pass on to still finer achievements, to still 
purer glories. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, in God’s Name, the pangs 
and perils, the wounds and the scourges that may await 
us, if these come to cleanse our souls, and purge our 
selfishness, and perfect our sanctification, and complete 
our self-sacrifice. 
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SERMON XX. 
THE SLEEP, AND THE WAKING. 


Ghen shall the Hingvom of Weaben be likened unto ten birgins, 
fohich took their lamps, and went forth to meet the Wrivegroom.”— 
St. MATT. xxv. 1. 


THE Service is already full of Christmas;1 but let me, 
before Advent is utterly passed away, recall your 
thoughts yet once more to that great prophecy of the 
last things in St. Matthew, towards the close of which our 
Lord suddenly introduces the parable of the Ten Virgins. 

“Then!” We look up, astray and bewildered, into our ~ 
Lord’s face, as He sits there on the Mount of Olives, the 
Mount of His redeeming agony now so nigh, and gazes 
out across the narrow valley over to the walls of the 
ancient city, to the glories and loveliness of God’s Holy 
Temple; and, even as He gazes and speaks, the walls 
dissolve, and the towers, and all the cloud-capped 
palaces; the very stones, great and wonderful, seem to 


-move under His words; the whole mountain of Zion 


begins to shake and displace its solid frame under 
the power of His unearthly faith; and with Jerusalem, 
the kingdoms of the world, too, and all their storied 
histories, shift like unsteady clouds down the long and 


changing centuries, under the motion of His breath; 
1 Preached on Christmas Eve. 
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and still He speaks, and still new visions come, and 
shape themselves, and go. And we, we who, like those 
faithful four, Peter and James, and John and Andrew, 
have been stirred by some dark utterance of His on the 
ruin of the temples which our hands have built, and have 
pressed into our Lord’s Presence to know more of what 
He meant, and have caught Him alone, and have asked 
our questions, “ When shall these things be ? and what 
shall be the sign ?”—we, I say, find ourselves caught 
up into an answer which overfloods our senses with its 
fulness and compass; an answer which seems to play 
with time and space, as with creatures of its own handi- 
work; an answer which seems to be speaking of a 
thousand things at once, of Jerusalem, and of the 
Church, and of the world, and of our single souls, and of 
life, and of resurrection, and of death, and of judgment. 
Into this vast answer, epochs are swept up indistinguish- 
ably ; whole masses of mankind and of life pass from 
transition to transition: in vain we attempt to lay hands 
on them, and hold them fast; in vain to fix and compel 
a clear and single response: even as we lay our finger 
on the place, and on the date, the vision has moved, has 
widened, has escaped. We cannot keep our footing: we 
are ourselves not outside the vision, but are included 
within its scope: we and all are lifted and swept along 
with its rhythmic changes, with its endless movement: 
the laws of time and of transition are the same within 
the circle of our little being as they are in the larger 


schemes of humanity’s evolution : what is spoken of the 


one is spoken of the other. “Then,” says our Lord, 
' “then shall the kingdom be likened.” “When, Lord?” 
we ask, and a hundred voices seem to give us an answer, 
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Then, when the end of the world draws near; then, 
when the Son of Man is close to His coming ; then, when 
the Advent dawn is breaking in the skies of time. And 
yet, again, that Advent is always nigh in the process of 
history, nations, and races; that coming is always ap- 
proaching; that end is always ending: and, therefore, 
then, whenever Jerusalem falls; then, when nations go 
down to dark ruins; then, when the people are shaken, 
and the boundaries are removed; then, when new lights 
are in the heavens, and cries of redemption are sounding, 
amid the falling of stars and the darkenings and shudder- 
ings of sun and moon. And yet, again, no generation 
shall pass away until that Advent is fulfilled, until that 
end is begun; and, therefore, once more, then, when year 
by year and hour by hour souls break up, and earth 
~ melts away, and strength ebbs from hearts that feel the 
blood run slower, from souls that are sick with the sure 
touch of decay; then, when the eyes grow dimmer, and 
the darkness and the desolation of death gathers in upon 
man and woman, upon young and old; then, when the 
old is ready to vanish, and the awful Presence of the 
Unknown New is felt to be suddenly drawn close, and 
many are calling to the hills to fall upon them, and to 
the mountains to cover them; then, when this or that 
generation of the faithful lies waiting on its deathbed, in 
trembling hope, for the inbreaking of God’s tremendous 
Majesty ; then, and then, and then “ shall the Kingdom 
of Heaven be likened unto ten virgins, who took their 
lamps, and went forth to meet the Bridegroom.” : 

This is the force, therefore, of that mysterious “Then,” 
and this, therefore, the lesson; that whenever things of 
earth fall into fragments under the feet of men, when- 
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ever death is in the air above us, and dissolution is at — 


work within, whenever there comes the day when “the 
keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong men 
shall bow themselves, and the doors shall be shut in the 
streets, and the sound of the grinding is low, and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall fail, and 
man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about 
the street,” whether it be the deathday of a generation 
or of the whole earth,—then, in that day of gloom, and 
disquiet, and horrible sadness, the Kingdom of Heaven 
shall not sit down with the trembling people in the 
dust, the Kingdom of Christ shall not be brought low 
with all those daughters of music, the Kingdom of God 
shall not be afraid, nor look in blank grief out of its 
darkened windows. No! it is then, when all is failing, 
that it shows itself to be possessed with the splendour 
of an immense hope, with the joy of a fulfilled ex- 
pectancy. Tull then, till that hour of terrible crisis, 
this hope, this expectancy, may have lain hid and 
smothered. Men may have looked upon the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and seen no such likeness to ten virgins in 
it,—the shape, the attitude of expectancy had not yet 
come over it: it seemed to belong to the everyday 
life of earth, to be indistinguishable from the turmoil 
of the kingdoms of this world. But now that the king- 
doms fade and the earth darkens, now, at last, the 
sign of power is upon the Church; now, at last, the 
secret of her life breaks out. Over all else there is 
falling the ashy pallor of despair; but with her a new 
life quickens: she lifts up her head: she listens for 
the call, for the shining of the glory: she gathers up 
her limbs, and rises with joy and grace and beauty: 
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she arrays herself in splendour, and over her is shed 
the delight of virgin youthfulness : she is seen, through 
the clash and ruin of worlds, going forth, amid the 
light of her lamps, to the triumph of a festal procession, 
to the merry gladness of a wedding. “Then shall the 
Kingdom of Heaven be likened unto ten virgins, who took 
their lamps, and went forth to meet the Bridegroom.” 

Would that we could sometimes have it given us 
to see this likeness of a great expectancy come over 
our Church! Would that she herself could throw 
herself, in Advent days, into/the attitude of those who 
look away from earth for One Who cometh from 
afar Il Our Lord, you see, speaks of the whole Kingdom 
of Heaven being like to ten virgins. Not this or that 
saint in it, but the whole kingdom, in its entire mass, is 
to be as those who pass out from our homes on earth to 
a marriage meeting. One single passion is, as it were, 
to thrill through the whole bulk of the Church. She 
would seem no longer the mixed, and complex, and 
intricate thing that she is apt to seem, without clear 
outlines or distinguishable purpose; rather, the whole 
body of the faithful would disentangle itself from the 
crowd of cares and busy confusions of the day, and 
with one impulse, decisive, strong, supreme, with one 
undivided will, would rise and pass out to meet the 
coming Lord. The whole kingdom would be as ten 
virgins going forth with their lamps. 

And, observe, it is not the invisible Church of the 
Faithful, not merely the Church of the Saints, the 
Mystic Bride of the Bridegroom’s election, that is so to 
appear; but all the virgins that bear her company, be 
they wise or foolish, all the mixed Church militant, 
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with its good and its bad alike—it is this Church, as it 
is on earth, which is so to be possessed with this 
spiritual outlook for Christ, that it will show its strange, 
its superhuman purpose in its every shape and attitude. 

he very gesture, the gait, the aspect of the Church, 
are to be instinct with the impulse heavenward, are to 
be set away from earth.\ Not that she is not to serve 

hrist here: the parable of the talents is given to 
teach her the character of her earthly service: it is 
no idle day of contemplation that is here allotted to 
her: she is to work well and heartily; but, still, when 
the daylight dies, and when man, the man who is the 
creature of nature, the lord of earth, going forth to his 
work and to his labour until the evening, is creeping 
home tired and weary, worn and wasted with long 
labour, to the night of death, the night of terror and 
dismay, the night wherein all the beasts of the forest 
do move, lions roaring after their prey ; then the Church 
ought to clearly show itself to him, as something 
not dying down to its end like him, but as something 
whose joy is only beginning when its day of earthly 
work is done, as inspired by a spirit that looks away 
to a new heaven and a new earth. | Men of the world 
would look up, if our Christian lives were all tuned 
to the music of Christ,—the natural man would look 
up from the dull embers of his fire where he sits, sad 
and forlorn with age and weariness, in the dark house 
of the flesh : he would hear a sudden noise in the streets, 
a rustling of garments, a gleam of lamps, a passing 
to and fro in the night: he would look out of his 
lattice-window, and, lo! the Church of Christ goes 
by in the darkness, sweeping along, amid song, and 
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gladness, and light, to some joy that earth knows not, 
to some triumph that the day of man has never seen. | 
A new youth has come upon her, just when age and 
decay ought to drag her down: she sweeps along, white, 
fresh, glistening, like a band of virgins, like a troop 
of shining stars. For her, “the winter is already past, 
the rain is over and gone, the time of the singing 
is come: she sleeps, but her heart waketh: by night 
she seeketh Him Whom her soul loveth, for already 
the voice of the Beloved knocketh at the door of her 
soul, crying, Open to Me, My sister. Rise up, My love, 
My fair one, and come away.” 

Let me bring before you one or two points which this 
character of expectancy, which our Lord so vividly 
ascribes to the Church on earth, may help to clear up. 

We are all often puzzled how to use the high ideal 
language about the Church, or about Christian souls, 
which is so frequent in the Epistles of St. John and 
St. Paul. For, after all, how very vague and fluctu- 
ating are the lines that can be drawn between the 
Church and the world, between the baptized and the 
unbaptized, between the religious and the irreligious 
soul! We pass up and down the world, and see and 
hear men of all sorts live, and move, and talk, and 
all look very much alike, and all say very much the 
same things,—a little better, or a little worse, it may be, 
but still all appear to be of the same stamp and calibre, 
turned out at the same manufactory. And if we turn 
to history, the Church seems to push its way along by 
much the same process as earthly societies: it has its 
clever ministers, its good occasions, its mistakes, its 
hopes, its fears, its ambitions, its intrigues: it works by 
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the everyday influences: it learns by experience: it 
profits by circumstances: it lives for the needs of the 
day: we can trace out, according to the degree of our 
knowledge, why it succeeded here, why it failed there. 

And, then, still closer we can go. How much effort we 
ourselves seem to make to live the life of holiness! 
How many hours we spend in prayer! How often do 
we go on, week after week, year after year, receiving 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ! How 
much watchfulness, and care, and anxiety we spend 
upon our spiritual welfare: and yet there is so little 
result ! We get on such a very little way: we are so 
very little, if at all, better than people who take no 
trouble whatever: they keep their tempers as well as 
we do: they are kind, often so much kinder than we are: 
to others they are quite as pleasant and helpful, if not 
more: they do their duty, as it appears, quite as faith- 
fully: they are upright, honest, sober, hardworking,— 
would we were always as true, as devoted, as self- 
sacrificing, as they! and yet they do not pray or 
worship; they do not use the Sacraments; they do not 
think about God; they do not seem to strive after a 
higher life, as we do. It seems so strange, as if all our 
efforts came to nothing, as if our religious life did 
nothing for us, as if we were wasting our strength on 
what brought in no adequate result. Where does all 
the force we spend go to? What has happened with 
it all? Why is there no more difference ? 

This is a most real, a most serious, sometimes a most 
startling question, to all who have striven along the way 
of holiness ; and, I think, this parable of the virgins is full 
of help towards an answer. It tells us that it is this 
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very expectancy which explains our difficulty. 
Christian life, the Christian Church, these do not reveal 
their strong and vivid distinctiveness here on earth, just 
because their day is yet to come.| We may live, and eat, 
and talk, and work, and play, and laugh, and love on 
earth among our fellows; we may do all this in the 
full spirit and truth of our faith, under its influential 
sanction: we ought to do this with a freedom, and a power 
that, without our faith, would be impossible. Christian 
gentleness ought to inherit the earth. This is all true. 
But, still, not here is our abiding city, not of the world 
are we: our home, our reality, our true society are else- 
where; our conversation, our fabric of life, are in 
heaven. There, with God, and with all the companies of 
heaven; there, with angels and archangels; there, with 
prophet, and apostle, and martyr; there, with the 
household of God, the fellowship of the saints, the 
assembly of the firstborn ; there, with all our beloved 
dead in Christ—there it is that we humbly hope to live, 
and move; there we should be indeed at home, in the 
haven where we would be; there, if it may be, we 
would eat, and drink, and see God, and sup with Jesus: 
and, if so, then we can never show our real strength, 
our inner dignity, while we are yet outside the New 
Jerusalem, while we are yet on the pilgrimage to the 
golden gates. Here, on earth, is not our rest, our 
satisfaction: here, on earth, therefore, we cannot put 
forth all our powers, or know the full significance of our 
spiritual graces: the meaning of our innermost life is 
still unrevealed ; it is shut off from its true sphere of 
work. Our life is still hid with Christ in God. Here, in 
the world, and by means of the world, we prepare and 
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shape our souls for heaven; we fashion our spirits to 
the likeness of God: but here we do not see God as He 
is; we do not meet Him in cool evenings amid the trees 
of the garden. Still, as yet, for us on earth,He isaGod - 
Who hideth Himself, a God Who seeth in secret; and, 
therefore, still our souls do not meet their fulfilment, 
do not find their satisfaction, do not prove themselves 
to be what they are. Only when the light of heaven 
breaks in, only when God shows Himself in the 
tremendous majesty of His awful splendour,—only 
then shall we know the interpretation of our long 
preparation; only then, will the Spirit’s hidden and 
mysterious faculties, long matured in the secret womb 
of the flesh, start into life at the summons of that for 
which they have been made ready, and in which they 
are alive; only then shall it be seen which soul can 
endure the Presence of God, and which has no answering 
capacity to greet that appearing. Then, in that fearful 
moment of decision, when God advances to welcome the 
souls that are His, it will most surely be determined, 
with the vigour of an undeniable fact, which of us are 
good, and which are evil. Plain, sharp, relentless, the 
line of division will run along between man and man, 
between mother and child, between ihusband and wife, 
between friend and friend; and to those on the one side, 
the light of God’s shining will come as a friendly thing, 
enfolding them in the joy of a welcome long known, | 
long waited for, a welcome to meet which all the full 
force of the soul breaks out in confident exultation ; 
and to those on the other, that very same glorious 
shining will seem as a flaming fire, which scorches, 
shrivels, devours, blinding the eyes which are focussed 
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only to the darkness of earth, burning up, with the 
horror of open shame, the flesh whose foul hiding-places 
it makes manifest with its merciless glare. es, we 
Christians live for another day than this our day of 
earthly life: we live in view of a crisis to come. ( Fora 
crisis it must be, that day of the Lord’s appearance, in 
that it first will bring in the new conditions, our true 
home ; and, therefore, it first will show who is ready for 
the new, who can accept the life of the hereafter. The 
coming is the coming of the Bridegroom, the coming 
‘of Him to Whom our whole souls go out, the coming 
of immense and eternal joy. But it cannot, for all that, 
help being a coming to judge between good and evil, 
between light and darkness, between sheep and goats. 
For He Who comes, cometh to count up His jewels; 
and, therefore, then, at least, it may no longer be kept 
hidden which are flawed and which are soiled. 

Let us remember our parable. Our ten virgins 
had waited for the tarrying Bridegroom, with one 
purpose, one impulse, one beauty. All were as one 

| body, all were clothed in the same garments, all 
bore the lamp of expectancy. There was no out- 
ward sign to show which was wise and which was 
foolish; for as yet they only waited; they only pre- 
pared for a coming hour. So soldiers, who prepare 
for a great battle-day, give no obvious sign as yet, in 
the everyday drill, which of them will be brave, 
and which be cowardly, in the day of blood, and fire, 
and vapour of smoke. All wheel, and march, and 
skirmish with equal precision, with the same skill 
and sureness. Perlips, indeed, the officer, who watches 
closely day by day, may have a suspicion that this 
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man will prove himself a better man than that; but 
to the general onlooker the outward effect exhibits no 
distinctions. Only, when the great day of trial comes, 
with its fiery demand to do or die, only then, will the 
fatal decision be made clear between the man who 
stands loyal to death and the man who turns pale 
and flees. 

So it is ‘with the virgins, who picture the Church in 
its time of preparation. And this outward sameness lasts 
on throughout the whole interval of delay. They all, wise 
and foolish alike, slumbered and slept, while the Bride- 
groom tarried. Until the day of the Lord comes, the 
Church is still in the night, still slumbering and sleeping. 
Our life on earth is a slumber: it is not our real life: 
we are not putting forth our life in it: our spiritual 
secret is asleep, is waiting to reveal its strength; it is 
not acting yet in all its power; it only makes itself 
felt in dim, dreamy movements, prophetic of a larger 
and richer awakening. So here, while the spirit 
slumbers, all are the same, all equally sleep, whether 
possessed of spiritual grace or not. The sleep of the 
good may be more quiet, more confident, more restful 
than the sleep of the unready, the bad. But still, to 
all and for all, it is sleep: the spirit sleeps. And so, 
too, to all equally, the slumber of earthly life closes 
in the long, dull sleep of death. All, good and bad 
alike, lay themselves down indistinguishably in the 
bed of the tomb. The gloom of an awful silence covers 
them all; the heavy earth hides all; the blind grass 
grows over and covers them; it asks not whether they 
be wise or whether they be foolish. No line of fire 


a 
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divides and saves. Impenetrable, speechless darkness 
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engulfs them all into its secret places: “One thing 
befalleth them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other. 
All go unto one place. All are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again.” “We see that wise men also 
die and perish together, as well as the ignorant and 
foolish, and leave their riches for another.” They all 


slumber and sleep,—true and false, wise and foolish, 


pure and impure, holy and unholy. Why not? Death 
is but the tag of this life; and as in this life they are 
more or less indistinguishable the one from the other, so 
in their physical death, too, they are not divided. It 
is not for any day of earth that we trim our lamps; 
and, therefore, not on this side of death shall we see 
the truth of our lives made manifest in full relief. The 
day beyond death, the day that tramples on death, 
the day of resurrection, the day of immortality—that 


is the day for which we live ; that, and that only, is the 


day for which we make ready; and therefore it is that 
then, and then only, shall be seen the fruit of all our long 
toiling: then, and then only, shall we know the secret 
of our efforts: then, at last, after many days, shall we 
find the bread that long ago we cast upon the waters. 
This, then, is our lesson. We live here, not ex- 
pecting to see why, until the day of the Lord comes. 
The holiness at which we labour is not to have its 
full life here. We must spend effort after effort upon 
it, though we see so little difference in our daily lives 
in comparison with the effort spent. For the question 
is not, do I now stand off openly from evil, as light 
from darkness, as life from death ?—there, in this 
dull gloom of night, such a marked separation is im- 
possible—but, am I such as could rise to welcome 
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our Lord, the Holy, the Pure, the Righteous? When 
He breaks in in all His glory, have I secret strength 
stored up for a critical hour hereafter ? 

And the parable makes this question more searching, 
by addressing its warning to all those who are already 
embraced by the Christian life. It bids them beware, lest 
the life into which they are born becomes itself the peril. 
All the virgins have lamps lighted; all of them are 
on the way to greet the Bridegroom; all have been 
set in tune to the great Hope. They are all, wise and 
foolish, stepping heavenward. And so, we who are 
Christian-born, we of the latter days, we, too, be we wise 
or be we foolish, start with our lamps already lit. The 
heavenly oil of God’s grace has already filled the lamp 
of our souls: the flame of the Holy Ghost has lighted 
upon us: we are not mere children of nature, even 
from the first: already, before we choose, we are made 
children of the Most High; we grow up in a Christian 
atmosphere; we inherit a Christian breeding. The gifts 
of forgiving love are taken in with the air we breathe. 
The natural passions are already soothed and trained 
under the discipline of the Cross, without any effort of our 
own. Anger, envy, lust, witchcraft,—these are somewhat 
cast out of our souls, by the long action of Christian 
influence through many centuries, through a hundred 
generations. The Christian home, the Christian society 
—these, the work of the unwearied Spirit has sanctified 
and sweetened. In a word, we find ourselves living by 
nature, as it were, for Christ, for heaven, for the here- 
after: we find ourselves, of necessity, drawn along in the 
glee of the bridal procession. And this is what may 
deceive: we are in the right way, indeed, but it is by 
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no effort, no will, of our own; and, therefore, this by 
itself will not suffice us to carry us safe home. No; 
this is the foolishness of the foolish five, that they trust 
to the lamp already lighted; and yet the oil already in 
the lamp cannot hold out through the long slumber and 
sleep. Here lies the sole difference between the wise 
and the foolish: the wise had private additional store of 
oil hid away in their own little vessels, so that the lamp 
lighted for them may be trimmed and refilled by their 
own peculiar oil. The common inheritance of grace 
brought down to us by a Catholic Church,—this is the 
beginning of salvation. But this cannot carry us 
through, unless deep in our own secret heart of hearts 
we have stored up the hidden oil of expectant love —the 
expectant love that looks with a personal and peculiar 
tenderness to the days of the coming; the love of the 
inner heart for Him Who, after long delay, after long 
slumbering and sleeping, after long watching in life, . 
and long silence in death, is still waited for with 
intense devotion, with living personal earnestness; the 
thoughtful, anxious, careful love, that does not rest in 
its own vague impulses and shallow fancies, but makes 
itself ready with given grace of God, so that, when the 
day comes, there may be not merely the blind, impotent, 
human impulse, crying, “Lord, Lord, open to us;” but 
more than this, the oil prepared of God; the grace 
which the flame of the spirit recognises as its fuel, and 
with which it is glad to replenish itself; the oil which 
each single soul must have laid up, with secret fore- 
thought, in the recesses of its own being for that day. 
Be wise, then, in time,—now, on the day of the first 
coming, when He comes to light our lamps for us Who 


> 
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is Himself the Bridegroom of the Second Advent. Oh! 


be prudent, be quick, be wise: for, indeed, heavy is the 


slumber that must so quickly creep over us,—soon, 


so terribly soon, cometh the irrevocable sleep! We-are 
in the night still; but yet we may not be idle; now, — 


or never, in the dark hours of waiting, the heart must 
be made ready. For that day, when it cometh, as come 
it will, can then no longer suffer one moment’s delay. 
Then, at that hour, if we be not already prepared to go 
in, we may never enter. No loud cry will avail, no 
tardy preparation: the day is past: “Too late! too late! 
ye cannot enter now !” 

One thing, one certain hope, remains: the time is 
short; but yet, while there is yet time, let us urge, let 
us beseech each other, to make sure that we lay up 
once again, and with more devoted faith, more passionate 
earnestness, more steady love than before, each in his 


own soul-vessel, the one oil of gladness, the one-gift of | 
grace, that very Flesh and Blood of Him Whose pierced 


Body every eye shall see hereafter. Let us lay it up, 
not looking for the glory of fruition here, not looking 
for fruit, for ease, for comfort, but storing it up, in silence, 
and patience, and love, for that great day when the 
trumpet shall sound through the night, and a great cry 
is heard under the stars, “Behold, the Bridegroom 
cometh! Go ye out to meet Him,’—and we shall rise 
from our slumber, and shall, with joy and gladness, 
trim our lamps once more with the oil of our old earth- 
gathered devotion, and press in within the gates to the 


marriage feast, aaiet fers Hes ue dbnay’ the door be 


shut. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events affecting 
the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, etc. 





The Book of Church Law. 


Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE Book OF CHURCH LAW: being an Exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the 
Church of England. 


By the late Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Revised by Sir Walter G. F. Phillimore, Bart., D.C.L., 


Barvister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 








Waterloo Place, London. 
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Holland—Creed and Character. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A Volume of Sermons. 


By the Rev. H. 8. Holland, M.A., 


Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. 


CREED AND CHARACTER. 


Contents. 


The Story of an Apostle’s Faith—The Rock; The Secret ; ‘The Fellowship ; 
The Witness; The Resources; The Mind; The Ministry of the Church— 
The Solidarity of Salvation—The Freedom of Salvation—The Gift of Grace 
—The Law of Forgiveness—The Coming of the Spirit—The Beauty of Holi- 
ness—The Energy of Unselfishness—The Fruit of the Spirit—Thanksgiving— 
The Activity of Service-—Character and Circumstance. 





Holland—Logic and Life. 


Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. 
By the Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A., 


Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. 


Crown 8vo. 


*Some of these sermons are as powerful 
as any preached in this generation, and, in- 
deed, full of genius, original thought, and 
spiritual veracity. Of the three first, it 
would be hard to speak in terms too high,’— 
Spectator. 

‘These [two last-named] sermons exhibit 
at the fullthe real greatness of Mr. Holland’s 
power—his originality, his insight, his range 
of experience, observation, and sympathies ; 
and, above all, his never-failing elevation of 


spiritual feeling and judgment, speaking in 
language brilliant, forcible, copious, rising 
often to splendour and magnificence.’— 
Church Quarterly Review. 

‘The sermons are thoughtful, earnest, and 
often eloquent and powerful. They fully 
bear out the high reputation Mr. Holland 
has obtained as a preacher of considerable 
acceptableness and influence with hearers 
of education and culture,’—Guaraian. 





Holland—Good Friday Addresses, 


Sutall 8vo, 2s. 


Goop FRIDAY: being Addresses on the Seven Last Words, delivered 


at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


on Good Friday 1884. 


By the Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A., 


Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's, 
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Holland—Christ or Ecclesiastes. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons preached at St, Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


By Henry Scott Holland, M.A., 


Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. 





Crake—Chronicles of A“scendune, etc. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., 


Author of the ‘ History of the Church under the Roman Empire,’ etc., etc. 


EDWY THE FAIR; OR, THE FIRST CHRONICLE OF ASSCENDUNE. 
A Tale of the Days of St. Dunstan. 


ALFGAR THE DANE; OR, THE SECOND CHRONICLE OF ASSCENDUNE. 
A Tale of the Days of Edmund Ironside. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS; BEING THE THIRD AND LAST CHRONICLE 
OF ASSCENDUNE, 





THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE: A Tale of the Cloister and the Forest 
in the Days of the Barons’ Wars. 


BRIAN Fitz-CountT: A Story of Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. 








Waterloo JPface, London. 
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Mozley on the Old Testament. 
Third Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO OLD 
TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of the 
University of Oxford. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity int the 
University of Oxford. 


Contents. 


Abraham—Sacrifice of Isaac—Human Sacrifices—Exterminating Wars—Visita- 
tion of the Sins of Fathers upon Children—Jael—Connection of Jael’s Act with 
the Morality of her Age—Law of Retaliation—Retaliation: Law of Goél—The 
ae the Test of a Progressive Revelation—The Manichzans and the Jewish 
bathers. 





Mozley’s University Sermons. 
fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 


Contents. 


The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life—The Reversal of Human 
Judgment—War—Nature—The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man—The 
Atonement—Our Duty to Equals—The Peaceful Temper—The Strength of 
Wishes—The Unspoken Judgment of Mankind—The True Test of Spiritual 
Birth—Ascension Day—Gratitude—The Principle of Emulation—Religion the 
First Choice—The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on Education. 








CGaterloo Place, London. 
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Mozley’s Essays. 


Second Edition. TwoVols. 8v0. 245. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity ta the 
University of Oxford. 


Contents. 
VotumeE I.—Introduction and Memoir of the Author—Lord Strafford—Arch- 
bishop Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell—Luther. 
Votume II.—Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—The Book of 
Job—Maurice’s Theological Essays—Indian Conversion—The Argument of 
Design—The Principle of Causation considered in opposition to Atheistic 
Theories—In Memoriam—The Author’s Articles and Works. 





Mozley on Miracles. 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES: being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regtus Professor of Divi nity tt the 
Ontversity of Oxford. 





Mozley’s Parochial Sermons. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


Contents. 

The Right Eye and the Right Hand—Temptation treated as Opportunity—The 
Influences of Habit on Devotion—Thought for the Morrow—The Relief of 
Utterance—Seeking a Sign—David Numbering the People—The Heroism of 
Faith—Proverbs—The Teaching of Events—Growing Worse—Our Lord the 
Sacrifice for Sin—The Parable of the Sower—The Religious Enjoyment of 
Nature—The Threefold Office of the Holy Spirit—Wisdom and Folly Tested by 
Experience—Moses, a Leader—The Unjust Steward—Sowing to the Spirit— 
True Religion, a Manifestation—St. Paul’s Exaltation of Labour—Jeremiah’s 
Witness against Idolatry—Isaiah’s Estimate of Worldly Greatness—The Short- 
ness of Life—The Endless State of Being—The Witness of the Apostles—Life 
a Probation—Christian Mysteries, the Common Heritage—Our Lord’s Hour— 
Fear—The Educating Power of Strong Impressions—The Secret Justice of 
Temporal Providence—Jacob as a Prince Prevailing with God. 
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Mozley’s Lectures. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 
LECTURES AND OTHER THEOLOGICAL PAPERS. 
By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University af Oxford. 





The Prayer Book in Latin. 
With Rubrics in Red. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESIZ ANGLICAN. 
A Gulielmo Bright, S.T.P., 
«Edis Christi apud Oxon. Canonico, Historie Ecclesiastice, Professore Regio, 
et 


Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 


Collegit Universitatis apid Oxon. ‘Socio Seniore. 
LATINE REDDITUS. Editio Tertia, cum Appendice. 
[In hac Editione continentur Versiones Latine—r. Libri Precum Publicarum 


Ecclesia Anglicane; 2. Liturgize Prime Reformate ; 3. Liturgia: Scoticane ; 
4. Liturgiz Americanz.] 





Blunt—Household Theology. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious Information re- 
specting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, etc., etc. 


By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Annotated Book of Conimon Prayer,’ etc., etc. 


Also a Cheap Edition. 16mo. 1s. 











Waterloo Place, London. 
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Selections from Liddon’s Writings. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., 


Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's, 





Selections from Keble’s Writings. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of JOHN KEBLE, M.A., 
Author of ‘The Christian Year.’ 





Selections from Pusey’s Writings. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of EDWARD BOUVERIE PusEY, D.D., 
Late Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 





Selections from Neale’s Writings. 


Crown 8vo0. 38. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D., 
Late Warden of Sackville College, 








Waterloo Place, Lonpon. 
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Life of Bishop Bickersteth. 


With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND EPISCOPATE OF THE RIGHT REV. 
ROBERT BICKERSTETH, D.D., Bishop of Ripon, 1857-1884. With 
a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
By his Son, Montagu Cyril Bickersteth, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Paul's, Pudsey, Leeds. 





Williams on the Catechism. 
New Edition. Two Vols. Crown &vo. 5s. each. ‘ Sold separately. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of a ‘ Devotional Commentary 
on the Gospel Narrative.’ 





Bickersteth— Yesterday, To-day, and 


For Ever. 


One Shilling Edition. x18mo. 
With Red Borders. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: a Poem in Twelve Books, 


By Edward Henry Bickersteth, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 
The Larger Edition, 5s., may be had. 





Baker—Prayers for Boys. 
32mo. 8d. 
DAILY PRAYERS FOR YOUNGER Boys. 


By William Baker, D.D. 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors School, and Prebendary of St. Paii's. 








Water{oo Place, London. 
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The Annotated Prayer Book. 


In One Volume. Quarto. £1, 1s. 
Or Half-bound in Morocco. £1, 1s. 6d. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: being an Historical, 


Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Church of England. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., F.S.A. 


The reception which the Annotated Book of Common Prayer has met with 
during an issue of eight editions in sixteen years has led the publishers to 
believe that a new edition, carefully revised and enlarged, in accordance with 
our advanced knowledge, would be acceptable. The present edition has 
therefore been prepared with, among others, the following improvements :— 

1. A thoroughly trustworthy text of the whole Prayer Book, such as has 
not hitherto been accessible. 


z. A much enlarged Introduction, embracing in a compact form all that is 
now known respecting the history of the Prayer Book. 


3. The Epistles and Gospels, with all other portions of Holy Scripture, are 
now printed at length. 


4. The Notes on the Minor Saints’ Days have been carefully revised, and 
in most cases re-written. 





Thomas-a-Kempis’ Of the Imitation 
of Christ. 


Large Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In Four Books, 


By Thomas & Kempis. 


Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 








Waterloo Place, Lonnor. 
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Luckock on the Prayer Book. 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The Eliza- 


bethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. 


With Appendices. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon af Ely, ete. 


‘This able and helpful book—recom- 
mending it emphatically to all educated 
members of the entire Anglican community.’ 
—Church Quarterly Review. 

* We heartily commend this very interest- 
ing and very readable book.’—Guardian. 

" *Dr, Luckock’s compact and clearly 


arranged volume is a valuable contribution 
to liturgical history, which will prove in- 
teresting to all readers and almost indispen- 
sable to the theological student who has to 
master the history and vaszonale of the 
Book of Common Prayer.’—Notes and 
Queries. 





Knox Little—Mystery of the Passion. 


Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


38. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR Most HOLY REDEEMER. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, .M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 





The Treasury of Devotion. 


Fifteenth Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d.; Cloth limp, 2s.; or bound with the 
Book of Common Prayer, 35. 6d. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayers for General and 
Daily Use. 


Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 


Also an Edition in Large Type. 


Crown 8vo. 58. 








Waterloo Place, Lonvon. 
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Williams—Female Scripture Characters. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY ScripTuRE. A Series of Sermons. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Contents. 


Eve—Sarah—Lot’s_ Wife—Rebekah—Leah and Rachel—Miriam—Rahab— 
Deborah—Ruth—Hannah—The Witch of Endor—Bathsheba—Rizpah—The 
Queen of Sheba—The Widow of Zarephath—Jezebel—The Shunammite— 
Esther—Elisabeth—Anna—The Woman of Samaria—Joanna—The Woman 
with the Issue of Blood—The Woman of Canaan—Martha—Mary—Salome 
—The Wife of Pilate—Dorcas—The Blessed Virgin. 





Mercier—The Story of Salvation. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE STORY OF SALVATION ; or, Thoughts on the Historic Study 
of the Bible, 


By Mrs. Jerome Mercier, 
Arthor of ‘Our Mother Church,’ etc. 





Siath Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION. A Course of Lectures delivered in sub- 
stance at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; also at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. 

By the Rev. George Body, D.D., 


Canon of Durhani. 


Cantents. 


The Leading into Temptation—The Rationale of Temptation—Why we are 
Tempted—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus in Temptation—The End of 
Temptation. 
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Water{oo JPface, London. 
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Knox Little’s Manchester Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHESTER. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


Contents. 


The Soul instructed by God—The Claim of God upon the Soul-—The Super- 
natural Powers of the Soul—The Soul in its Inner Life—The Soul in the World 
and at the Judgment—The Law of Preparation—The Principle of Preparation 
—The Temper of Preparation—The Energy of Preparation—The Soul’s Need 
and God’s Nature—The Martyr of Jesus—The Secret of Prophetic Power—The 
Law of Sacrifice—The Comfort of God—The Symbolism of the Cross—The 
Beatitude of Mary, the Mother of the Lord. 





Knox Littl—The Christian Life. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Ten 
Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral in Lent and Advent 
1877. 
By the Rev, W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


Contents. 


Christian Work—Christian Advance—Christian. Watching—Christian Battle— 
‘Christian Suffering—Christian Joy—For the Love of Man—For the sake of 
Jesus—For the Glory of God—The Claims of Christ. 





Knox Littl—The Witness of the Passion. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 
THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR Most HOLY REDEEMER. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 





Waterloo JOlace, London. 
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Williams’s Devotional Commentary. 


New Edition. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. Sold separately. 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE, 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Lornerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

OUR LORD’S NATIVITY. 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Srconp YEAR). 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Tuirp Year). 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

OUR LORD’S PASSION. 

OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. 





Voices of Comfort. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
VOICES OF COMFORT. 


Edited by the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., 
Sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford. 


This Volume of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing 
the fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 
It is so divided as to afford readings for a month. The keynote of each day is 
given to the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day ‘28.’ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or yerse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases 
of bereavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the 
web of the seemingly brightest life.’ 


Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 








aterf{oo Place, Lonvon. 
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The Star of Childhood. 


Fourth Edition. Royalz16mo. 2s. 6d. 
THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. 
Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
With Illustrations after Fra Angelico. 





The Guide to Heaven. 


New Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d.; Cloth linep, 1s. 
THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: a Book of Prayers for every Want. For 
the Working Classes. 
Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
An Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo. 15s. 6d.; Cloth limp, 1s. 





For Days and Years, 
New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 


Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 
Also a Cheap Edition. 32m0, 1s.; or Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 





Williams on the Epistles and Gospels. 


New Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 
: Sold separately. 


SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND HOLY DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 


Author of a ‘ Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative.’ 











Waterloo Place, London. 
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Moberly’s Parochial Sermons. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS, chiefly preached at Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 


By George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury, 


Contents. 


The Night is far spent, the Day is at hand—Elijah, the Warner of the 
Second Advent of the Lord—Christmas—Epiphany—The Rich Man and 
Lazarus—The Seventh Day Rest—I will arise and go to my Father—Con- 
firmation, a Revival—Korah—The Law of Liberty—Buried with Him in 
Baptism—The Waiting Church of the Hundred and Twenty—Whitsun Day. 
I will not leave you comfortless—Whitsun Day. Walking after the Spirit 
—The Barren Fig Tree—Depart from me; for I ama sinful man, O Lord— 
Feeding the Four Thousand—We are debtors-—He that thinketh he standeth 
—The Strength of Working Prayer—Elijah’s Sacrifice—If thou hadst known, 
even thou—Harvest Thanksgiving—Jonadab, the Son of Rechab—The Trans. 
figuration; Death and Glory—Welcome to Everlasting Habitations—The 
Question of the Sadducees. 








Moberly’s Plain Sermons. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5. 
PLAIN SERMONS, PREACHED AT BRIGHSTONE. 


By George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury, 


Contents. 


Except a man be born again—The Lord with the Doctors—The Draw-Net—I 
will lay me down in peace—Ye have not so learned Christ—Trinity Sunday— 
My Flesh is Meat indeed—The Corn of Wheat dying and multiplied—The Seed 
Corn springing to new life—I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life—The Ruler 
of the Sea—Stewards of the Mysteries of God—Ephphatha—The Widow of 
Nain—Josiah’s discovery of the Law—The Invisible World : Angels—Prayers, 
especially Daily Prayers—They all with one consent began to make excuse— 
Ascension Day—The Comforter—The Tokens of the Spirit—Elijah’s Warning, 
Fathers and Children—Thou shalt see them no more for ever—Baskets full of 
fragments—Harvest—The Marriage Supper of the Lamb—The Last Judgment. 
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Luckock—Footprints of the Son of Man. 
Third Edition. TwoVols. Crown 8vo, 123s. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN AS TRACED BY SAINT MARK: 
being Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and 
Instructions in Church. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, etc. 


With an Introduction by the late Bishop of Ely. 





Goulburn—Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION: being a Treatise on the 
Christian Life in its two Chief Elements—Devotion and Practice, 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 
Also a Cheap Edition. 38. 6d. 


Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on Toned Pager. 
Two Vols. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Goulburn—The Pursuit of Holiness. 
Seventh Edition. Small8vo. ss. 


THE PursuIT oF HOLINESS: a Sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,’ intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward 
in the Spiritual Life. 


; By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 








Water{oo Place, London. 
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Goulburn on the Lord’s Supper. 
Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


A COMMENTARY, Expository and Devotional, on the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, according to the Use of the 
Church of England ; to which is added an Appendix on Fasting 
Communion, Non-communicating Attendance, Auricular Confes- 
sion, the Doctrine of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition, uniforne with ‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ 
and ‘The Pursuit of Holiness.’ 3s. 6d. 





S. Augustine’s Confessions. 
Cheap Edition. 16mo. 28. 6d. 
Also with Red Borders. Smaili8vo. 55. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF S. AUGUSTINE, In Ten Books, 
Translated and Edited. 


By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Vorkshire, 





Swayne—The Blessed Dead. 


Crown 8v0. 38. 6d. 
THE BLESSED DEAD IN PARADISE: Four All Saints’ Day Sermons, 
preached in Salisbury Cathedral. 
By Robert G. Swayne, M.A., 


Chancellor and Canon Residentiary. 








TWHaterloo Place, London. 
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Goulburn—The Collects of the Day. 


Third Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 8s. each. Sold separately. 








THE COLLECTS OF THE DAY: an Exposition, Critical and Devotional, 
of the Collects appointed at the Communion, With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General Character, and 
Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded Collects of 
the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
i Dean of Norwich. 


Contents. 

VotumeE I, Boox I. Jxtroductory.—On the Excellencies of the Collects—On 
the Origin of the word Collect—On the Structure of a Collect, as illustrated by 
the Collect in the Burial Service—Of the Sources of the Collects : Of the Sacra- 
mentary of Leo, of the Sacramentary of Gelasius, of Gregory the Great and his 
Sacramentary, of the Use of Sarum, and of S. Osmund its Compiler—On the 
Collects of Archbishop Cranmer—Of the Restoration Collects, and of John 
Cosin, Prince-Bishop of Durham—Of the Collects, as representing the Genius of 
the English Church. Book II, Part Il.—TVhe Constant Collect. Part 11.—Col- 
lects varying with the Ecclesiastical Season—Advent to Whitsunday. 


VotumeE II. Book II. contd.—Trinity Sunday to All Saints’ Day. Book III. 
—On the Collects after the Offertory. AvpENDIxX A.—Codlects in the First 
Reformed Prayer Book of 1549 which were suppressed in 1552—The Collect 
for the First Communion on Christmas Day—The Collect for S. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s Day (July 22). AprEnDIx B.—Exfposition of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer—The Second at Morning Prayer, for Peace—The Third 
at Morning Prayer, for Grace—The Second at Evening Prayer, for Peace— 
The Third at Evening Prayer, for Aid against all Perils. 





Knox Littlhe—Good Friday Addresses, 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s.; or in Paper Cover, ts. 


THE THREE Hours’ AGONY OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER : being 
Addresses in the form of Meditations delivered in S, Alban’s 
Church, Manchester, on Good Friday 1877. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 








@Waterfoo Place, London. 
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Luckock—After Death. 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH, An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their rela- 
tionship to the Living, 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, etc. 


Contents. 


Part I.--The Test of Catholicity—The Value of the Testimony of the Primi- 
tive Fathers—The Intermediate State—Change in the Intermediate State— 
Prayers for the Dead: Reasons for Our Lord’s Silence on the Subject—The 
Testimony of Holy Scripture—The Testimony of the Catacombs— The Testi- 
mony of the Early Fathers—The Testimony of the Primitive Liturgies— 
Prayers for the Pardon of Sins of Infirmity, and the Effacement of Sinful 
Stains—The Inefficacy of Prayer for those who died in wilful unrepented Sin, 


Part IJ.—Primitive Testimony to the Intercession of the Saints—Primitive 
Testimony to the Invocation of the Saints—The Trustworthiness of the Patristic 
Evidence for Invocation tested—The Primitive Liturgies and the Roman Cata- 
combs—Patristic Opinions on the Extent of the Knowledge possessed by the 
Saints—The Testimony of Holy Scripture upon the same Subject—The Beatific 
Vision not yet attained by any of the Saints—Conclusions drawn from the fore- 
going Testimony, 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS.—(a.) Is a fuller Recognition of the Practice of 
Praying for the Dead desirable or not?—(4.) Is it lawful or desirable to practise 
Invocation of Saints in any form or not?—Table of Fathers, Councils, etc.— 
Passages of Scripture explained or quoted—General Index. 





S. Bonaventure’s Life of Christ. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By S. Bonaventure. 
Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 
The whole volume is full of gems and seek food for their daily meditations, we can 


rich veins of thought, and whether asacom- scarcely imagine a more acceptable book.’ 
panion to the preacher or to those who —Literary Churchman. 








Waterloo, Place, London. 
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Selection from Newman’s Sermons. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SELECTION, adapted to the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from 
the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons’ of JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
B.D., sometime Vicar of S. Mary’s, Oxford. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., 


Late Rector af Farnham, Essex, 


Contents. 

Advent:—Self-denial the Test of Religious Earnestness—Divine Calls—The 
Ventures of Faith—Watching. Christmas Day :—Religious Joy. New Year's 
Sunday :—The Lapse of Time. 4£Az7phany:—Remembrance of Past Mercies— 
Equanimity—The Immortality of the Soul—Christian Manhood—Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy—Christian Sympathy.. Septwagesima:—Present Blessings. Sexa- 
vesima:—Endurance, theChristian’s Portion. Quinguagesima:—Love,the One 
Thing Needful. Zezt:—The Individuality of the Soul—Life the Season of 
Repentance—Bodily Suffering—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus— 
Christ’s Privations a Meditation for Christmas—The Cross of Christ the Measure 
of the World. Good Friday:—The Crucifixion, aster Day :—Keeping Fast 
and Festival. aster-Tide :—Witnesses of the Resurrection—A Particular 
Providence as Revealed in the Gospel—Christ Manifested in Remembrance— 
The Invisible World—Waiting for Christ. Ascezsion :—Warfare the Condition 
of Victory. Sunday after Ascension:—Rising with Christ. Whitsunday :— 
The Weapons of Saints. Tyrznuzty Sunday:—The Mysteriousness of our Pre- 
sent Being. Sundays after Trinity :—Holiness Necessary for Future Blessed- 
ness—The Religious Use of Excited Feelings—The Self-wise Inquirer—Scrip- 
ture a Record of Human Sorrow—The Danger of Riches—Obedience without 
Love as instanced in the Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single 
Sins—The Greatness and Littleness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Com- 
munion with God—The Thought of God the Stay of the Soul—The Power of 
the Will—The Gospel Palaces—Religion a Weariness to the Natural Man—The 
World our Enemy—The Praise of Men—Religion Pleasant to the Religious— 
Mental Prayer—Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no Remedy for Un- 
belief—Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed—The Shepherd of our Souls 
—Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World. 
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Jennings—Ecclesia Anglicana. 


Crown 8v0.» 75. 6d. 


EccLesIA ANGLICANA. A History of the Church of Christ in 
England, from the Earliest to the Present Times. 


By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A., 


SFesus College, Cambridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Prizeman, Fry Scholar of S. Fohn's College, Carus and 
Scholefield Prizeman, and Rector of King’s Stanley, 





Bickersteth—-The Lord’s Table. 


Second Edition. 16mo. 18.5; or Cloth extra, 2s. 


Tur Lorp’s TABLE; or, Meditations on the Holy Communion Office 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 


By EH. H. Bickersteth, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 
We must draw our review to an end, and sincere thanks to Mr. Bickersteth for 


without using any more of our own words, this goodly and profitable ‘‘Companion to 
except one parting expression of cordial the Communion Service.” ’"—Record. 





Manuals of Religious Instruction. 
New and Revised Editions. Small 8vo. 38. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
MANUALS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol and Canon Residentiary of Bristot Cathedral. 
I. THE CATECHISM AND PRAYER BOOK. 
II. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Ill, THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
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Aids to the Inner Life. 


Five Vols. 32mo, Cloth limp, 6d. each ; or Cloth extra, 1s. each. 
Sold separately. 


These Five Volumes, Cloth extra, may be had in a Box, price 7s. 
Also an Edition with Red Borders, 2s. each. 


AIDS TO THE INNER LIFE. 


Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 


These books form a series of works provided for the use of members of the 
English Church. The process of adaptation is not left to the reader, but has 
been undertaken with the view of bringing every expression, as far as possible, 
into harmony with the Book of Common Prayer and Anglican Divinity. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, 


Kenpis. 


In Four Books. By THomas A 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy 


Days throughout the Year. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French of S. 
FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French of Jean Nicovas 


Grou. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. Together with the Supplement and the Path 


of Paradise. 


‘We heartily wish success to this im- 
portant series, and trust it may command an 
extensive sale. We are much struck, not 
only by the excellent manner in which the 
design has been carried out in the Transla- 
tions themselves, but also by the way in 
which Messrs. Rivington have done their 
part. The type and size of the volumes are 
precisely what will be found most con- 


By Laurence Scupot_t. 


venient for common use. The price at 
which the volumes are produced is marvel- 
lously low, It may be hoped that a large 
circulation will secure from loss those who 
have undertaken this scheme for diffusing 
far and wide such valuable means of 
advancing and deepening, after so high a 
standard, the spiritual life.’ — Lzterary 
Churchman, 





Blunt—Theological Dictionary. 


Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 


428. ; or in half-morocco, 52s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By Various Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 


Editor of the ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc., etc. 








Waterloo JDlace, London. 
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Norris—Rudiments of Theology. 


Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY. A First Book for Students. 


By John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedrat, 


Contents. 


Part 1.—FuNDAMENTAL DoctrinEs :—The Doctrine of God’s Existence—The 
Doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of the Atonement 
—The Doctrine of the Third Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of The Church 
—The Doctrine of the Sacraments. 


Parr I].—TuHe SoTERIOLOGY OF THE BisLE:—The Teaching of the Old 
Testament—The Teaching of the Four Gospels—The Teaching of S. Paul— 
The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of S. Peter and S. John—Soterio- 
logy of the Bible (concluded). 


AppENDIX—ILLUSTRATIONS OF Part I. FROM THE EARLY FATHERS :—On the 
Evidence of God’s Existence—On the Divinity of Christ—On the Doctrine of 
the Atonement—On the Procession of the Holy Spirit—On The Church—On the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist—Greek and Latin Fathers quoted or referred to in 
this volume, in their chronological order—Glossarial Index. 
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Medd’s Bampton Lectures. 


8vo. 16S. 


THe ONE MEDIATOR. ‘The Operation of the Son of God in Nature 
and in Grace. Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1882, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., 


Rector of North Cerney ; Hon. Canon of S. Alban’s, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop; late Rector of Barnes ; Formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 








Waterloo JPtace, London. 
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H. L. Sidney Lear—Christian Biographies. 


Nine Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 
By H. L. Sidney Lear. 
MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, Daughter of Louis xv., known also 


as the Mother Térése de S. Augustin. 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of the Life of the Rey. Pére Besson, of 
the Order of S. Dominic. 

HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Grarry. Translated by special permission. 
With Portrait. 

S. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 

YHE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN FRANCE. Charles de Condren—S. Philip Neri and 
Cardinal de Berulle—S. Vincent de Paul—Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques 
Olier. 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAI. 

HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. With Frontispiece. 





H. L. Sidney Lear—Five Minutes. 


Third Edition. 16ni0. 35. 6d. 
FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 


Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 


Pusey—Private Prayers. 


Second Edition. Royal32mo. 2s. 6d. 





PRIVATE PRAYERS. 


By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
Edited, with a Preface, by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. 
Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's. 





Waterloo Wlace, London. 
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Devotional Works. 


New and Uniform Editions. 
Seven Vols. 160. 2s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


HALF-A-CROWN EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. : 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO MEN. By ArcHBIsHoP FENELON. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO WOMEN. By ArcugisHopr FENELON. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF S. FRANCIS 
DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 

THE SPIRIT OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE 
OF GENEVA. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. With an Introduction by the 
Rey. T. T. Carter, M.A. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the French. With an Introduction by the 
Rey. T. T. Carter, M.A. 





H. L. Sidney Lear—Weariness. 
Large Type. Fourth Edition. Small8vo. 5%. 
WearinEss. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 
By H. L. Sidney Lear, 


Author of ‘ For Days and Years,’ * Christian Biographies,’ etc., etc. 





Maxims from Pusey. 
Third Edition. Crown 16110. 25. 
MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS from the Writings of EDWARD BOUVERIE 
Pusey, D.D. 


Selected and arranged for Daily Use, by C. M. S., 
Compiler of ‘ Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life, ‘ Under the Cross,’ etc. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. M. F, Sadler, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of. Honiton. 








Waterloo Place, London. 
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Body—The Life of Justification. 


Stath Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


By the Rev. George Body, D.D., 


Canon of Durham. 


Contents. 


Justification the Want of Humanity—Christ our Justification—Union with 
Christ the Condition of Justification—Conversion and Justification—The Life of 
Justification—The Progress and End of Justification. 





Keys to Christian Knowledge. , 
4 


Seven Volumes. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
The 2s. 6d. Edition may still be had. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Lditor of the * Annotated Bible, * Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc., ele. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
CHURCH HISTORY (AnNcrEnT). 
CHURCH HISTORY (Mopery). 


* CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE (founded 
on the Church Catechism). 


Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathexral. 
Editor of the New Testament with Notes,’ etc. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 








Taterloo WPlace, London. [xii. 87. 

















BX Holland, Henry Scott, 1847-1918. 


5133 Logic and life with other sermons. 3rd 
H6 London, Rivingtons, 1885. 
L6 xx, 320p. 19cm. 


1885 
1. Church of England--Sermons. I. Tit. 
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